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FRANCE LOOKS OUTWARD 


HE French, it is well known, are more enamoured, or at least 
more given to entertaining general ideas than ourselves. This is 
why all Frenchmen welcome the advent of such movements as 
those which led to the foundation, for instance, of the extinct League of 
Nations, the United Nations Organisation, still with us, and the latter’s 
offspring, Unesco; whereas mostly, and until they have been “sold” to 
the British public by intensive advertisement, these tend with us to be 
the darlings only of “advanced” thinkers and dwellers in Garden Cities. 
On the other hand, the French have a saving grace of practical spirit 
that makes them rate a good deal lower than we are apt to do the children 
of worldwide projects found not to bear the wished-for fruit. It was not 
for nothing that an American came to France to declare himself a “ Citizen 
of the World”; and not for nothing that, after being given ample rope, 
if for nothing else, why then to picket his tent, he was turned out by the 
French police to the accompariiment of gusty French laughter. Whereas 
wé continue to cherish to the often bitter end any noble ideal, no matter 
how fatuous in its execution, once it has been taken to our hearts. 
Perhaps we have here the main cause of the unhappy difference between 
France and England that has sprung out of the twin projects for a united 
Europe and for a European army. The Fafner and Fasolt of present-day 
international politics, stumping anon to the centre of the stage, and again 
withdrawing to the backcloth, but always menacingly there, were, of course, 
born of the United Nations, that very noble ideal launched at San Francisco 
in 1945 and by none more vigorously applauded than by Mr. Anthony 
Eden, our present Foreign Secretary. Unless memory is at fault, Mr. 
Eden described the plan as “‘the last chance” of civilization; and, although 
he must, in company with many others, have seen cause, from the subse- 
quent conduct of Persians, Soviet Russians, Egyptians, and the present 
governors of Hindustan, to think he was then indulging in perhaps pardon- 
able exaggeration, we_all nevertheless cling to the ideal then sent triumph- 


antly on its way, the fesults of which have so strikingly differed from the ’ 


promises made on its behalf. 
It is a blatant truism that our terrestrial globe is today dominated by 
the struggle between two political systems. The West versus the East is 


the popular version of this struggle; and for once the popular view is 
ore correct than th hose see it as a fight between atheistic 


Communism and Christi ion, since the line of conflict can be 
traced back far beyond even the earliest beginnings of communistic theory, 
and even beyond the origin of Christianity itself, to the Hittite and then 
the Persian invasions of Europe. Seen in this light, one of the adversaries 
in the struggle is Oriental despotism, whether displayed in the guise of 
a party as in Soviet Russia, or of an oligarchy as in modern Persia and 
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Raj had been eliminated; the other, Western freedom, aspiring towards 
fulfilment under the form of pure democracy, as in Switzerland, of popular 
autocracy, as that of Henry. VIII in England, or Dr. Salazar in modern 
Portugal, or of limited, constitutional monarchy. From the second to 
the first of these three systems may be a short step. The older living 
generation has with its own eyes seen the transformation, by the genius 
of Mustapha Kemal, of ‘Turkey from an age-long autocracy into a modern 
democratic regime. And now the struggle, renewed by a fusion of 
German-Jewish philosophy and of Russian Panslavism, appears to have 
reached its height. Thə outcome of a resultant clash, if clash should 
there be, may well prove final. 

In view of the tragic seriousness of such a situation, in which nothing 
less than the entire heritage of men’s liberty is at stake, it might be thought 
easy for the nations of the West to unite in face of common danger. Up 
to now they have many times been saved by the effort of individual heroes, 
states like Athens, men like Charles Martel, or John Sobieski. But 
modern inventions in armament and transport have put means like these 
out of the question :.combination on a grand scale alone can suffice. 
The Americans, looking from across three thousand miles of ocean that 
in the past have given complete and, even in an atomic age, may still be 
thought to confer relative security, see this clearly. What they do not 
see, and what the French apprehend at very close quarters, is the difficulty 
of achieving combination solid enough to withstand the shock of war. 
Americans forget, when they talk glibly of European confederacy and 
express, as they frequently do, irritation at the slow progress made by 
the idea, that to perfect the United States of today from the union of 
States, each with overriding rights, imagined by the fathers of the Republic, 
cost them four years of the bloodiest civil war on record, and the conse- 
quent ruin of what had been a most important part, socially, politically 
and economically, of the Union’s first three-quarters or so of a century. 

French eyes, too, see clearly the necessity of combination, amounting 
to real union, in both the political and the military fields of Europe 
today. Their love of general ideas joined with their desire for security 
to make them welcome the prospect of a United Europe, guided by an 
assembly with limited functions, but with real power, and drawing 
strength from the formation of a European army. As a French general 


once said: “A nation can only have a foreign policy proportionate.to_the 
Í strength of e Pence ore eee in this by the 
adoption at Strasbourg last year, by the Consultative Assembly, of a 
recommendation coming to it under the aegis of no less a person than 
Mr. Winston Churchill, asking for just such measures and for the creation 
of an European Minister for Defence. Possibly Mr. Churchill’s words 
went in this slightly beyand his thought; yet it is hard to imagine how a 
European army could be made workable without the mechanism of a 
Defence Ministry. It may well be, moreover, that practical difficulties 
on the military side have not been sufficiently taken into account: differ- 
ences in training and formation, methods of mobilisation, systems of 
reserves, length of service. The need for understanding on so simple a 
matter as weapons and their ammunition is emphasised by British insis- 
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tence on our new .280 rifle, which may be the best, but is not welcomed 
‘by other nations of prospective riflemen. (It is not to be supposed that 
General Eisenhower, in whom’ wide confidence is felt as C. in C. of any 
nascent European army, has overlooked these stumbling blocks, although 
some of his remarks at Rome last November seemed to suggest irritation 
at their existence rather than the hope of any plan to overcome them. 
And then for how long will General Eisenhower remain in his present 
office? Should he leave it for one even more exalted, would the same 
confidence be felt by Europeans in his successor ? 

Yet it is not such practical difficulties, important as they are, which 
mainly threaten a scheme demanded by its sponsors as necessary for our 
salvation. Beyond these are problems, part military, part political, that 
have only just begun to be squarely faced, and, being so, by no means 
give promise of an easy solution. From the first, General Eisenhower 
demanded as a fundamental for a European army that Western Germany 
should furnish a contingent to it on a national basis, that is, not a token 
contribution only, but a serious contingent in a joint force destined to 
defend, and capable of defending the West against a brutal onslaught from 
the East. It was remarked by a traveller in the fifteenth century that 
Moscow, if not in Asia, was very near the borderline. In the twentieth 
the border has been shifted, by the predatory policy of the bullies self- 
installed in power in Moscow, to the middle of Germany. Willy-nilly, 
Germany is in the front line of such a fight, if fight there shouldbe. 
Bitter may be the hearts of Germans against some unquestionably hard 
treatment they received as the result of that unfortunate “Unconditional 
Surrender” policy, and of the hardly more happy Nuremberg policy of 
trying men for crimes, declared for the first time to be such by the victors 
themselves after their victory, to which Lord Maugham has recently done 
justice in a noteworthy book. Yet Germans have excellent reason to 
prepare resistance against a possible Soviet attack, in that they and their 
brethren in Eastern Germany have personal experience of Soviet methods: 
the results of them are fresh in lively and tenacious memories. ‘They 
could, however, consent to join in a European plan of defence only on 
terms compatible with their self-respect, not as outlaws or servants to be 
commanded. They may have to swallow pretty hard before consenting 
to fight in line with those who defeated them in 1918 and 1945 and after 
each victory-behaved with signal stupidity; but they will do it, if the pill 
is made reasonably palatable. 

The French, on their side, feel an almost greater repulsion. Few have 
forgotten the fourteen deliberately devastated provinces of the 1914-1918 
war: none could forget the hideous outrages practised in France during 
the last war by accredited organisations depending directly from a govern- 
ment in Berlin established in power by the German people. Yet the 
need of Europe is now so dire that France is prepared to put this behind 
her, and to accept co-operation with an ancient and painfully recent 
enemy. She will even accept co-operation with full German divisions; 
not, as was first suggested in a proposal that the experience of the Austrian 
army in the 1914 war should be ruled out, only with much smaller units 
fighting in a many-tongued army. But again, as in the case of Germany, 
there are limits to acceptance. France will not, cannot, accept.a position 
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where her army is engulfed in an international organisation, and a new- 
born German army allowed an organisation of its own that might lead to 
a re-birth of the Wehrmacht and the Grosser Generalstab. Germany 
still represents to France a vital menace in an indeterminate future. 

Up to date the niggez in the woodpile, to use a convenient Americanism, 
has been the attitude of our own country, which has not been modified 
since it was noted in this Review in July 1950. It is vain to deny the 
truth of General Eisenhower’s words at Rome on November 26 last, 
when he spoke to this effect: “In face of the possibility of a display of 
brutal force, a single State is reduced to powerlessness. We must consti- 
tute, with particles of sovereignty drawn from each one, a pool creating 
a common sovereignty, a stronger sovereignty.”* It is precisely this 
contribution of particles of her sovereignty which Great Britain feels 
repugnant to herself, in the question both of the proposed European army 
and of the execution of the Schuman plan designed by M. Jean Monnet, 
the artificer of French reconstruction since the war, to serve as the basis 
of European economic peace. A singularly disturbing reason for this 
British reluctance was given three days later at Strasbourg by Mr. Gordon- 
Walker, Minister of Commonwealth Relations under the late Socialist 
government. He stated that for Great Britain to take part in a European 
Army of Federation would mean “surrendering powers necessary to 
preserve full employment” in this country.t So that France is presented 
with the spectacle of Great Britain refusing participation in European 
security and recovery in a moment of pressing danger, for fear of some 
diminution in the totality of her own Welfare State. No wonder French- 
men have asked: “Is England really in Europe ? ” 

A suggestion has been made in the hope of by-passing this obstruction, 
that our country might, in some undefined way, be “associated with” the 
European army scheme, without really taking part in it. This has seemed 
so surprising that, according to rumour emanating from an extremely 
well-informed source, General Eisenhower is credited with wishing to 
keep the British army, one one. side, for use in some other fashion. 
Whether or no there be any truth in this, it seems at the time of writing 
improbable that the French would be willing to see their army embodied 
in one of Western Europe, while Great Britain’s continued to boast its 
own separate organisation and General Staff. And this seems even less 
likely when it is considered that, although the French have not the means 
at present to produce the armaments necessary to a modern army, they 
have an army, small but extremely virile, fighting against communist 
subversion in Indo-China, and that, had they desisted there, the whole 
of Southeast Asia would have lain open to successful assault, from that 
common foe. The French did not desist, nor has the French army 
failed, but has rather shown how, with slender means but able leadership, 
the foe may be resisted. It is impossible, they feel, that so signal a 
service should not be taken into account. They also feel, to turn to 
another matter, that British experiences in Persia and Egypt, should make 
us realise the importance of backing them in defence, against subversive 
attacks from far away, of the civilisation with which they have dowered 
Morocco, the supreme example of intelligent and beneficent Western 
work in a formerly barren or distracted land. 

* Figaro, November 27th, 1951. + Daily Mail, November 3oth. 
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The defection, for to defection it amounts, of Great Britain from the 
cause of Europe inevitably has further repercussions. It serves to 
strengthen the hesitation of the Benelux countries—Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, and Luxembourg—to enter into the European army scheme, the 
cause of hesitation not being clear, but probably derived, from fear of 
recrudescence of German might. It stimulates all the ‘“‘neutralists ” in 
Europe; especially in France, where many still doubt the efficacy of 
armed resistance to Communism, and think France would come off less 
badly by remaining passive in the event’ of a mainly Soviet-American 
war. It lends powder and shot to the far more respectable criticisms of 
General de Gaulle, at the head of the strongest party in the French 
National Assembly: he demands not only greater regard for French mili- 
tary views in the constitution of Europe’s army, but also a definitely 
contractual relation between France and the United States in the matter 
of the latter’s bases on French territory, and of American military obliga- 
tions to France. All this must be charged to Great Britain’s fear of 
supra-nationalism, as the uniting of General Eisenhower’s “particles of 
sovereignty” has been dubbed. How far a different tendency on our 
part would have affected that of the Scandinavian countries, so far 
resolutely aloof from participation in European schemes, may be doubted: 
perhaps not at all, so deeply ingrained is their terror of the once Russian, 
now Soviet, bear. We have, in any case, done our best to kill European 
unity, both on the military side by edging out of the proposed army 
scheme, and in the economic sphere, by opposition to the Schuman plan, 
now happily passed by the French National Assembly. Whether the 
European Consultative Assembly at Strasbourg can continue to exist at 
all after this unfriendly treatment by Great Britain may be a question. 

At the moment of writing two points, touching France closely, seem 
to stand out. First, the Four Power Conference on disarmament ending 
in Paris in December has produced nothing beyond the certainty that no 
agreement on basic subjects of dissent has been reached, nor yet is likely. 
Second, the only hope for a European army, short of a change in British 
views under new direction, is that it should be placed under the control 
of a Council of Ministers of the West. And experience of such councils 
is hardly encouraging. ‘This is cold comfort for French and British alike. 
Nor is it possible to avoid the reflection, unfashionable though it be, that 
so meagre a harvest is due to the constitution of the United Nations and 
to attempts to settle international differences through a body and its 
offshoots on which healthy action can be blocked by a veto of interested 
parties, and even a veto rendered unnecessary by astute manoeuvring. 


. People who think, like a correspondent in The Times, writing on 27th 


November, that a solution may be reached by abandoning the idea of a 
German defence force—which means abandoning that of a European 
army—and by persuading Russia “to withdraw all military and civil 
Soviet officials from the eastern zone and the States from the Black Sea 
to the Baltic,” really live in Cloud-cuckoo land. ‘The merest glimpse at 
the Korean armistice entanglement gives proof of that. Probably the 
best hope lies in Mr. Eden’s advice so cogently given at the opening of the 
recent UNO meeting in Paris: to do what comes to hand as well as may 
be, giving the while what proof may be conceivable of the West’s peaceful | 
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intentions and being satisfied with slow progress, so long as some progress, 
however slow and partial, can be registered. In brief, to use Cromwell’s 
oft-quoted words, ““Trust in God and keep your powder dry.” Those, 
whether French, British, or American, who still fancy quick, far-reaching 
progress feasible, mighz take to heart the remark of a well-known Scottish 
divine, when asked by the Moderator why he had not addressed a Church 
Assembly which he had attended on every day and which had been 
distraught by discussian on the fate of the Stone of Scone. “Because,” 
came the answer, “I could have only said that I prayed the Lord to grant 
them a modicum of common sense. But my prayers could have had no 
effect, since they would have been wholly lacking in faith.” ‘The French, 
who are a nation not given officially to prayer, may hope, and perhaps 
think, that more efficacious means may yet be found, if carefully and 
resolutely applied. But it seems likely that none such can be agreed on, 
or even seriously discussed, until Mr. Churchill’s forthcoming visit to 
Washington shall have borne fruit. Then we may see clearer. 
JOHN POLLOCK. 


A TALK WITH TITO 


OSIP BROZ-TITO, Yugoslavia’s Prime Minister and Minister of 
J detent Yugoslavs call him “the Marshal’’—receives me for an 

exclusive interview in his hunting box Brdo near Krain. The Marshal 
advances a few steps to meet his guest, wearing a grey suit. He is of 
medium height. His blond hair has turned almost white and his 
sparkling eyes accentuate a lively mimicry. His face is tanned and 
bears no trace of the sickness and operation which he recently under- 
went. He wins his guest by the almost proverbial charm which was 
admired by the American and British liaison officers during the war. 
White and red wine and beer are served. The Marshal, who smokes 
cigarettes through a tmy specially fitted pipe, offers them himself. He 
asked me about my impressions of the country and listened attentively 
without objecting to some critical remarks. 

The metal worker Josip Broz was born in Kumrovec, Croatia, a village 
near Zagreb, sixty-one years ago. As soldier in the Austro-Hungarian 
army, he was taken prisoner by the Russians. ‘The October Revolution 
in 1917 made a deep impression upon him, and he became one of the 
best pupils at the Moscow Karl Marx Institute. After his return to 
Yugoslavia he soon advanced to a key position in the underground 
communist movement. As head of the Politburo he reconciled the 
party in Yugoslavia which had been excluded because of her “un- 
orthodox attitude” with the Comintern. In 1948,- Moscow called the 
same Tito a heretic and Trotskyist. During the Spanish civil war he 
organised the underground railroads by which volunteers from the 
Balkans went to Spain via Austria, Switzerland and France. Later he 
twice made history: firstly as C.-in-C. of the Partisans, which developed 
into a regular army and liberated almost the whole country without 
foreign aid. Secondly he pierced the Soviet armour-plate in 1948, and 
proved to an astonished world that even in this sphere there can be 
limits to Soviet expansion if courage and determination are strong 
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enough. The Marshal answered all my questions, and even in a 
foreign language (German) he replied quickly and without hesitation. 

The Yugoslav chief reacts cautiously to my question whether the 
press reports about uprisings in certain Cominform states are correct. 
“I cannot say anything authentic about this. On the other hand it is 
certain that dissatisfaction.in the satellite states in growing, particularly 
in Albania.” J am interested to learn whether there is still a chance for 
a satellite state to follow Yugoslavia’s heroic example and rid itself of 
the Soviet grip in spite of the present, reign of terror. After some 
reflection he answers: “This is hard to say. China is the only one of 
all the Cominform states which might be able to achieve this. The 
West has a great mission in this connection and unfortunately’ missed 
many’opportunities before the Korean war. When this conflict is over, 
the Western countries should revise their antagonistic attitude and 
search instead for ways of collaboration and economic support. The 
same applies to all under-developed | countries, which otherwise might 
become easy prey for Russia.” 

Marshal Tito once affirmed that if he had today to decide about 
breaking with the Cominform, he would choose this thorny road again. 
So I asked him: “Do you believe, retrospectively, that the period from 
the end of the war until the Cominform resolution was historically 
justified ?”? He replies very frankly: “If we could start again today, we 
would be much-more careful. Our policy of close attachment to Russia 
was a grave mistake. Already from 1945 onwards, Yugoslavia should 
have stuck to an independent policy and not put her unreserved con- 
fidence in Russia.” ‘Tito, who uses gestures sparingly, thrusts out his 
arms, as if he wanted to bring back that time. “We should already 
have recognised during the war that not all was well. I am only 
thinking about Stalin’s agreement to a division of Yugoslavia into 
, Spheres of influence. Yes, it has done us a great deal of harm that 
we did not look critically upon Russia’s policy, and it was just as big 
a mistake to copy the Soviet methods in the economic field. This 
applies equally to our economic ean Sina I repeat: we made grave 
mistakes.” 

In December, 1950, Marshal Tito estimated the total ‘strength of the 
Hungarian army at 165,000, the Rumanian at 300,000, and the Bulgarian 
at 195,000 men. ‘These figures are no longer up-to-date. “Meanwhile 
the pressure on our frontiers has not: only increased considerably, but 
the armies of the satellite states have also grown in proportion. Their 
technical equipment has been considerably improved: though still not 
perfect, it is much more effective and dangerous than last year. I also 
believe that the estimates of the military strength of the Red Army are 
realistic. It is very effective and a great danger.” When we return 
again to the menace of the Cominform neighbours against Yugoslavia 
he adds: “We believe it is more pressure than imminent danger. So 
far the threats have been no more than phases in the war of nerves.” 
“Has the partisan war also a special task in the Atomic age?” I 
inquired. “The partisan fight will always remain of importance 
for a people which has.to defend its independence, particularly with 
an ideological background. We have fought such a war of liberation 
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not only against Germans, Italians, Hungarians and Bulgars, but also 
against our internal enemies, the collaborators with the occupation 
armies. Under such conditions, the partisan war is and will remain a 
great asset.” “Would you consider an isolated attack upon Greece or 
Italy as a direct threat to your country and if so, what would be 
Yugoslavia’s reaction?’ I am interested to know. Seriously and with 
great determination the Marshal assures me: “We shall regard any kind 
of aggression, wherever it may take place, as a challenge which we have 
to answer. Any aggression in Europe would lead to a general war, and 
Yugoslavia can naturally not keep out of it.’ 

Marshal Tito thinks it not disadvantageous that Greece and Turkey 
are now allowed to join the Atlantic Pact. ‘But Yugoslavia will not 
enter the Pact. From a moral and political viewpoint we would consider 
this as harmful. My country, however, will fulfil all her obligations, 
just as if she were afhliated to a Pact. Thanks to the progress of our 
own industry and American aid, the mechanisation of our armed forces 
is making great strides forward.” ,His readiness to co-opérate with 
Greece and Turkey in case of danger means, not an offer of a regional 
pact, but only of consultative talks should ‘this danger become more 
imminent. In Western Europe I have often met leftist socialists who 
believed that America represents the same danger as the Soviet Union. 
I asked the Marshal “Is not that thesis dangerous ?” “One should not 
say that”, he replied. “One should take into consideration the future 
attitude of America. She is at present assisting others, but whether and 
to what extent she may change this policy I cannot tell you, because I 
do not know nor do I wish to be a prophet. It depends on herself. 
Nevertheless, if that were to happen it would be a great mistake.” 

“But is it true ?” I inquire, “that America imposed no conditions on 
Yugoslavia when she granted aid ?” “It is true that they helped us without 
any conditions,” was the reply; “that has been a very good example 
beneficial to American policy and prestige particularly amongst the 
Cominform states.” Now I put the cardinal question to Marshal ‘Tito, . 
which interests today the whole non-Cominform world: ‘Do you believe 
that America is strong enough to win a war against the East?’ His 
answer is better than my question: “I should like to put it differently 
and not talk about America being strong enough to win a war; but I 
believe that she is strong enough to prevent war.” He stressed that the 
relations of his country to the West are better than normal and are even 
cordial. ‘To a large degree these feeling have been brought about by 
the help we received from America, England, France, Norway and 
other countries. The 140 million dollars balanced our deficit in foreign 
trade. The negotiations regarding a loan from the World Bank are also 
nearing completion” 

The Marshal assures me that Yugoslavia’s communism will stick to 
Marxist principles ideologically and in the economic field. ‘We reproach 
the Russians for having become revisionists. Our way to socialism is 
different. Russian tendencies do not lead there, but to nationalism. 
Yugoslavia aspires to be a state governed by socialist principles. We 
want collaboration with all countries with whom good relations can be 
established. It was our conflict with Russia which showed the gap 
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between a big and a small state. What Russia demanded from us was 
not in a Marxist spirit. It was anything but Marxist and was the main 
reason why our conflict came to a head.:’ He is satisfied with the 
technical aid supplied by the United Nations. ‘Of course we would 
need even more experts. This programme of technical assistance 
particularly has increased the prestige of the United Nations. Their 
esteem will grow all the more when it becomes a clearing station between 
the well-to-do states, who are granting aid, and the economically back- 
ward countries in need of such assistance. Everything should be done 
to make the United Nations into a really powerful international authority, 
which regulates the relations between big and small countries without 
an imperialistic flavour.” — à 

While the Marshal is happy about the more cordial relations with Greece 
and Austria, he condemns Italy’s irredentist attitude. “It weakens the 
front which fights for peace. At this moment this is not only regrettable 
but lends direct support to Soviet Russia’s foreign policy. Yes, Italy 
plays the Soviet violin. When we came into the picture, the Peace 
Treaty had already been completed and we could do nothing against 
the Trieste resolution. For Italy, therefore, it is no longer a question 
of Trieste, but of Zone B”. (Trieste’s Zone B is Yugoslav-controlled). 
“The status quo must be maintained.” ‘The status quo as interpreted by 
the Yugoslavs practically means that Zone B should remain with 
Yugoslavia, but there would not be great opposition against’ a return of 
Zone A to Italy proper—with certain modifications. 

It is well known in Jewish circles that anti-semitism in the Soviet 
Union and the satellite countries is today very strong. Does Marshal 
Tito consider this possible in countries which still refer to Marx and 
Engels ? “I am sorry to say this is the case. Such anti-Jewish tendencies 
exist in the Soviet Union and in the satellite countries. But we no 
longer consider the Soviet Union as a Marxist state. It is getting 
nationalist hues and for this reason acts in such a way. This anti-semitism 
has not yet developed such barbaric forms as Hitler’s, but now after the 
Hungarian deportations nobody knows where it will lead to.” ‘Then 
we turn to Israel: “The Jewish state is a very stable and positive factor 
in this sphere—politically, morally and from a military viewpoint.” 

The Marshal speaks bitterly about the many projects which had to 
be interrupted because of the increasing Cominform pressure. “We had 
to neglect a great deal, in the first instance our building programme in 
favour of steel works for our arms industry. The modern workers’ 
quarters, amongst them New-Belgrade, will have to wait. In the second 
half of 1952 we hope to resume work on these projects. A slow-down 
in the speed of collectivisation was also unavoidable, as we lack a 
sufficient number of machines to make the co-operatives more attractive. 
Nobody here contemplates their liquidation as it is vital for us to 
maintain this branch of agriculture. On the other hand we must give 
the farmers what they need. Not pressure but the example of a better 
and easier life can convince them. The possibility to sell their goods 
freely will provide an incentive for them to produce more. We have 
finished with the ‘rationing programme in Zone B of Trieste and hope 
to end it also for the whole of Yugoslavia. Higher wages, for instance 
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8,000 instead of 3,000 Dinar monthly, will offer compensation for the 
abolition of ration cards and. priority coupons.” 

My last question, which- I was prompted to ask after Molotoft’s 
speech in Warsaw and Voroshiloff’s in Bukarest, runs: “Is there still 
the slightest chance of a reconciliation with the Cominform world ?” 
Tito’s mimicry shows all his internal aversion when he declares almost 
impetuously: “No, never—this is quite out of the question.” 

A. J. FISCHER. 


THE PROBLEM OF GERMAN UNITY 


HERE is hardly a greater anomaly in our convulsive, post-second- 

war world than that which finds itself right in the centre of the 

old continent. Life in Japan and relations with Japan have become 
at last, though only recently, normalised by the conclusion of a peace 
treaty; but there is no peace treaty with Germany, and speaking strictly 
legally a state of “unconditional surrender” is still the only term which 
can be applied to Germany even now, more than six years after the 
end of the war. For all practical purposes the Potsdam Agreement 
has been dead for years. ‘The impossibility of concluding a peace treaty 
with Germany, caused by Soviet intransigence and obstructionism, is 
of a physical and legal nature. As an anomalous cause must always 
carry anomalous consequences, there is also a division of Germany into 
two. The larger part consists of the politically merged British, American 
and French Zones, with a provisional capital in Bonn, and has been 
since October 1949 under the authority of the Federal German Govern- 
ment, though still under supervision of the three Western High Com- 
missioners. ‘The smaller part, approximately one-third of Germany, 
is ruled by a German-Communist, Soviet-sponsored administration. 
Berlin, completely surrounded by the Soviet Zone, remains also divided 
into two, thus adding to the unusual state of affairs. Western Germany, 
governed by Bonn, is sincerely striving for democratic forms of life; 
eastern Germany-—ruled from Moscow, via eastern Berlin——calls itself 
a democratic republic, but is in reality one more Soviet satellite. More- 
over, Soviet reluctance to ease the grip on their zone results in steadily 
growing differences between the two Germanies. The economic recovery 
of the Bonn Republic—mainly caused by the currency reform, executed 
by the Allies—had no counterpart in the East. This finds its most 
visible manifestation in the relation of the currencies; one Deutsche 
Mark (circulating in the West) is worth four Eastern Marks (issued in 
the East). Thus not only the political and ideological, but also the 
economic chasm ‘between the two states has developed during the last 
few ‘years, with the Grotewohl Government gravitating constantly to 
Moscow, and the Adenauer administration orientating itself more and 
more towards the West. It is on this background that the problem of 
German unity has to be analysed. 

A future historian will hardly be able to comprehend how, it was 
possible that in mid-twentieth century Europe heavily guarded frontiers 
ran right through a country inhabited on both sides by the same people. 
True, before 1871 Germany was not united, but her division into 
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numerous smaller and larger kingdoms and principalities (with the 
strong predominance of Prussia) was caused by the unwillingness of 
the Germans themselves to unite. The situation today is different: the 
East-West boundaries are mere frontier trenches in the cold war between 
the Soviet colossus and the Western world. So long as this cold war 
lasts, the problem of German unity remains a hopeless affair. Today a 
journey from Bavaria to Saxony, or from the Rhineland to Thuringia, 
is a jump into a dictatorially ruled world, with all the familiar risks 
implied and involved. Whither can this lead? Will the result be 
ultimate absorption of eastern Germany by the Stalin Empire, while 
the Federal Republic becomes completely integrated into the Western 
system? Is it possible that “frontier incidents,” kidnapping and 
““people’s police” outrages could eventually grow to a state of real war 
between Germans and Germans? Developments depend on secret 
decisions within the Kremlin. One may, however, suppose that because 
German civil war could easily lead to a world conflagration, the Soviet 
rulers would flinch from giving their puppets in eastern Germany final 
orders. On the contrary, signs are visible that Russia may have decided 
to retreat—under certain conditions and at a price. ‘Thus the problem 
of German unity becomes at least a matter for negotiations, even though 
one side wishes it sincerely, while the other thinks mostly in terms of 
propaganda gains. 

German unity is first and foremost a problem of the Germans them- 
selves. We are still living in the era of nationalism which finds its 
symbol and relief from tension in one state. This is so with the German 
people who for generations have thought of themselves as one people. 
Nobody denies them this right—so long as genuine national feeling does 
not degenerate into dangerous and aggressive nationalistic disease. ‘This 
true national feeling exists in both Germanies today. It is strong; so 
far it has not degenerated; it is the most emphatic, and pathetic, single 
motive in the German consciousness today. A visitor will find proof of 
it in every casual talk,‘in every exchange of opinion he may seek, in the 
press, in the speeches of the Bundestag at Bonn. “We want to be 
united” is the quintessence of all politics. Everything else is temporary 
and therefore not truly real; a bad dream, not life; secondary. It is 
the natural—and in a way modest—-wish to resume normal life as a 
whole people. Nobody can condemn this, but the emphasis differs, 
and the practical steps. Theoretically, the four former enemies of 
Germany have no dissension about the right of the Germans to be 
united. Practically, the Soviet attitude belies their sincerity also in this 
matter. This has to be remembered if one attempts to review the 
history of the Bonn-Berlin (Adenauer-Grotewohl) exchange of state- 
ments, letters and offers. Chancellor Adenauer is a much freer agent, 
despite the three High Commissioners, than Prime Minister Grotewohl, 
for a Soviet-sponsored government can only echo the wishes of Moscow. 
Nevertheless, or perhaps because of this, a review of these exchanges 
of opinion between the two Germanies may be instructive, particularly 
at the end of 1951, when it seems the decision about Germany’s future 
cannot be delayed much longer. 

On the 21st of October, 1949, the Federal German Government, in 
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a declaration to the Bundestag at Bonn, stated that it considered itself 
as “having the sole right to speak for the German people,” in the 
Soviet Zone there being “no free will of the German population.” 
This was followed on the 22nd of March, 1950, by a statement of the 
Bonn Government about all-German elections. In view of the Com- 
munist propaganda made of the so called Grotewohl offer of autumn 
1951 it is worthwhile to remember that the first proposition to arrange 
for free, all-German elections as a preliminary to unity, went out from 
Bonn. On 14th September, 1950, the Federal Government repeated 
its proposals of six months earlier. This at last forced a reply from 
Eastern Germany, though not a very inspiring one. In his letter to 
the Federal Chancellor, dated 30th November, 1950, Prime Minister 
Grotewohl expressed only a willingness “to negotiate with regard to 
all questions connected with the formation and the tasks of an all- 
German Constituent Council.” That a wish to negotiate does not 
imply sincerity in these negotiations in the spirit of mutual understanding 
is well known from other political platforms where Soviet politicians 
and statesmen meet their Western opposite numbers. A reply to 
Grotewohl’s letter was given by Dr. Adenauer on 15th January, 1951, 
in which he said: “the Federal Government can ... only enter into 
discussions on German re-unification with those who are willing un- 
conditionally to recognise and to guarantee a regime based on law, a 
form of government which respects liberty, the protection of human 
rights, and the maintenance of peace.” There was silence from the 
German Communist side. On gth March, 1951, Chancellor Adenauer 
made a fresh move when he stated: “the first step to German unity is 
the holding of free, general, equal, secret and direct elections in the 
whole of Germany to a German Parliament which shall then draw up 
a constitution.” At the same time, he dismissed as propaganda the 
Grotewohl letter dnd similar suggestions of the eastern German press. 
On the same day the Bundestag, as “the free elected Parliament of the 
Federal Republic of Germany,” requested the Federal Government to 
submit to the four occupying powers, “‘also in the name of those 
Germans who until now have been denied the privilege of free elections,” 

a petition about the need to hold free elections, and to establish a 
government, protected against “unlawful interference.” 

The ball was now on the other side. It stayed there until the middle 
of September, 1951. It would probably have stayed there much longer, 
but for the fact that meanwhile steps were taken by the Western Powers 
towards integrating western Germany into the Allied system of defence, 
coupled with a promise to alter decisively the occupational status, so as 
in fact to abolish it. ‘That was a signal for the Kremlin to whisper a 
revised order into the ears of the Berlin Prime Minister. On 15th 
September, 1951, Herr Grotewohl made his second offer. He no longer 
insisted on parity between the legislative assemblies of both Germanies, 
and promised a guarantee of “complete personal and civic liberty and, 
- equal rights for all persons, democratic parties and social organisations” 
in case of “free” elections. Events began gathering momentum. It 
was clear that his offer was an important step forward. .It might have 
meant that the Soviet overlords were now ready to permit genuinely 
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democratic elections if they could by this means prevent Germany’s 
rearmament and integration into the system of the Western defence. 
Bonn was now obliged to tread warily. On 27th September, 1951, 
fourteen points were made by the Federal Government; they constituted 
a safeguard and, in case -of their acceptance by the East, a guarantee 
of unhampered democratic machinery at the elections, if and when 
they came. But Herr Grotewohl, in a statement made in the People’s 
Chamber on roth October, ignored the fourteen principles and reiterated 
his idea of all-German talks on elections and on the expediting of a 
peace treaty with Germany. Six days later, the Bonn Bundestag stated 
that Herr Grotewohl had again evaded the issue by not expressing “any 
positive views on a single one of the points raised in the Federal Govern- 
ments declaration.” This is where the matter stands now. Since 
then there has only been an exchange of letters between the Eastern 
President, Wilhelm Pieck, and the Western President, ‘Theodor Heuss. 
Herr Pieck, in a letter, dated 2nd November, accused the Bonn 
Government of obstructing conciliation between east and west, asked 
for a meeting with Herr Heuss, and expressed the opinion that the 
elections should be controlled by the four occupying powers. Professor 
Heuss rejected these proposals, seeing particularly in the suggested 
four-power control a step backward: in ‘his‘ opinion, a Committee of 
the United Nations was a more neutral and better organ for supervision 
of the elections. f 

All this does not exhaust the problem of German unity. Two more 
points must be made. Dr. Adenauer’s leadership of western Germany 
is not unchallenged. The powerful Social-Democratic opposition, led 
by the able Dr. Schumacher, may agree with the Chancellor as to the ` 
insincerity of the Grotewohl offer; but his strong nationalism is dia- 
metrically opposed to Adenauer’s “European feeling” and the latter’s” 
cordiality towards the Western Powers. ‘This results in lesser intransi- 
gence of the Opposition in Bonn to the offers pouring out from the east. 
Secondly, there is also the matter of the former German lands, east of 
the Oder-Neisse line, which now form part of Poland. These lands 
are also considered by Bonn as an element in ultimate German unity. 
The Federal Government has repeatedly stated that it does not recognise 
the new frontiers in the east, and that a time will come when Germany 
would in friendly talks with “a free and democratic’ Poland discuss 
this problem. Apparently only those territories are meant which lie 
between the Oder and the Neisse and the former German-Polish frontier 
of 1919-1939. Herr Grotewohl could obviously never agree to this, 
which is in direct contradiction to the Soviet attitude and also presumes 
a change of regime in Poland, now neither “free” nor “democratic.” 
It is seldom wise to make political predictions. However, it may be 
assumed that the Communist determination to. prevent even a partial 
remilitarisation of western Germany, which would enable her to defend 
herself if need be, will be resolutely met. It is more likely that a speedy 
integration of western Germany into the European and later Atlantic 
system will take place, with the inevitable result that the solution of 
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the problem of German. unity will again be delayed till free and demo- 
cratic elections become possible over the whole territory of the German 
Republic, 

SIMON WOLF. 


RUSSO-SCANDINAVIAN PROBLEMS 


URING recent visits to the Scandinavian countries, it has been 
possible to ascertain the -general feeling about Russia. The 
policies of the Governments differ, and in some cases the people 
themselves are not in agreement with them. Communism has made 
comparatively little headway in Scandinavia, where the sympathies are 
with the Western Democracies. Mistrust of Russia is widespread, 
though relations, at least for the present, are not of a strained character. 
Nevertheless, the Soviet Government has been responsible for a suc- 
cession of “‘pin-pricks,” protests, and démarches tending to cause friction. 
Russia expressed her displeasure when all the Scandinavian countries 
decided to take part in the European Recovery Programme, and more 
so when Norway and Denmark joined the Atlantic Pact. She has 
opposed any alteration in the status of the Aaland Islands, guarding the 
Gulf of Bothnia, nominally’ Finnish, but desirous of attachment to 
Sweden, or, at least, independence. Swedish and Danish fishing boats 
have been detained, under threat of armed force, in the waters of the 
Southern Baltic, on the ground that they have infringed the limits of 
Russian territorial waters, now claimed to extend for 12 miles. ‘The 
Russian Press has clamoured for the revision of treaties allowing the 
warships of non-Baltic Powers to enter the Baltic Sea. Recently, the 
Norwegians have been accused of adapting Spitzbergen for the use of 
the Atlantic Pact. All Russian claims have been satisfactorily answered, 
and protests registered where justified. Norway and Denmark, with 
the former Danish province of Iceland, now independent, are full members 
of the Atlantic Pact. As neutrals they suffered invasion in 1940, and 
recognise that, in ancther war, they would soon fall an easy and valuable 
prize to Eastern aggression. Strong support is evident among their 
peoples for their Governments’ policy. Sweden, more powerful, has 
found “armed neutrality” very profitable. It has kept her at peace for 
over 130 years, and hopes that once again it might serve her in good 
stead. She has not joined the Atlantic Pact, though she is spending 
vast sums on re-armament and preparing bases. She fears that by 
throwing in her lot with the West, Russia might retaliate against the 
Finns, taking away their present internal democratic independence. 
Russian forces would be brought right up against the long Swedish- 
Finnish land boundaries, ready for a lightning invasion. Sweden’s 
attitude prevents a “United Scandinavia” and a northern bloc against 
Russia. It has been much criticised in Norway and: Denmark, and 
even among the Swedes themselves, who recognise that they could not 
hope to hold out for long without external help. Sweden has close 
cultural and economic ties with the West and the other Scandinavian 
lands, and has declared her readiness to fight for the latter if attacked. 
Finland really belongs to Eastern Europe and not to- Scandinavia. 
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She was Swedish territory for 700 years, and subsequently Russian for 
over a century—a matter which still rankles with the Swedes. Only in 
1920, after a war with the Bolsheviks, did she secure her independence. 
In 1939, Russian again attacked her, and annexed, after victory, territory 
in Karelia, securing also the lease of the port of Hango—since developed 
as a naval and air base—guarding the Gulf of Finland. Joining Germany 
against her old enemy, Finland again suffered defeat. This time she 
lost in the Arctic the ice free port of Petsamo and land adjoining ‘the 
Norwegian province of Finmark for some 70 miles. In the south, the 
Russians secured a further base at Porkkala Udd, between Helsinki and 
Hango. They dominate Estonia, south of the Gulf of Finland, and 
thus hold the sea approach to Leningrad. Russia has recently forced 
two further treaties on Finland, one military and the other economic. 
In 1948, the Russo-Finnish Military Pact provided for mutual assistance 
if Finland, or Russia through Finnish territory, were attacked by 
Germany or “an ally of Germany.” ‘The interpretation of this must 
remain a matter of. conjecture, especially. with Germany subdivided. 
Finnish reparations to Russia were stipulated in the Peace Treaty, and 
made in ships and machinery. In 1950, the Russo-Finnish Trade 
Agreement laid down that these reparations were to be continued in 
the form of exports until 1955. A strange new industry has been forced 
on Finland—that of the manufacture of small metal goods. We do not 
know if this is designed for a future conversion to armaments. Finland 
knows her vulnerability: to Russian strength. Her population is only 
4,000,000 as against 180,000,000, and her army is restricted to a tiny 
force. She relies on the Scandinavian “bridge” to maintain her com- 
munications with the West, but dares not offend Russia in external 
relations. She has desired to grant a measure of self government to 
the Aaland Isles, but Russia opposed this. 

Sweden, alone of the Scandinavian Powers, would be capable of 
resisting an invasion, and then only for a short time. Her population 
is twice as large as Finland’s, and she possesses great supplies of iron 
ore and important manufacturing industries including steel, ball bearings, 
ships, explosives and armaments. Thé Air Force, equipped with British 
jet fighters, is the second largest in Europe; an army of 600,000 can be 
mobilised, while the navy would he distinctly useful in operations in 
the Baltic. Sweden, however, lacks coal and oil. History has shown 
‘Sweden that Russian might is'to be feared. Her decline as a great 
military power began after the disastrous Russian war of the early 18th 
century and the: defeat at Poltava. When the iron ore mines of 
Lappland were being developed, she built the huge fortress of Boden, 
to protect them from a possible Russian attack. In 1939, her position 
was somewhat analogous to that of Poland, with potential enemies on 
two fronts.. Russia expressed her dissatisfaction at the decision of the 
Scandinavian countries to take part in the European Recovery Programme. 
All of them have made trade agreements with Russia to lessen dollar 
expenditure and to obtain coal. Little trade is carried on however by 
Norway and Denmark with Russia. In 1946, Sweden created much 
anxiety by allowing a credit of nearly 70,000,000 to Russia repayable 
over fifteen years, to be spent in buying Swedish iron and steel goods 
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and capital equipment. This agreement was strongly criticised both in 
the Riksdag and by Swedish manufacturers themselves. Actually, 
neither Russia nor Sweden has kept to the promised scheduled deliveries, 
and only a small proportion of Swedish goods are being exported to 
Eastern Europe. Politically, Sweden looks eastward with some anxiety. 
Stockholm is only 70 miles from the Aaland Isles, and 200 from Hango. 
In the south, the northern coast of Eastern Germany is only 80 miles 
distant from southern Sweden. As the Swedish Commander-in-Chief 
has said: “Sweden could not defend herself alone and must get military 
help from outside, while we can provide bases on our territory. The’ 
stronger our defence, the bigger the chance that help will arrive in 
time.’ 

Following the absorption of Czechoslovakia by Russia, the traditional 
friendly feeling which Norway had long held for Russia rapidly changed. 
Public demonstrations in favour of the Czechs forced the Norwegian 
Government to announce that the Communist representation in the 
Storting must be reduced. The signing of the Russo-Finnish military 
treaty was followed by a pronouncement that in no circumstances would 
Norway contract a military alliance with the Soviet Union and that 
Norway was “geographically, economically and culturally part of Western 
Europe.” Membership of the Atlantic Pact was acclaimed by the 
Norwegians, and aroused protest from Russia; it has been invaluable to 
Western strategy. Norway’s long fiorded Atlantic coastline is in friendly 
hands. The harbour of Trondheim, giving easy access to northern 
Sweden, and the port of Narvick, for Swedish iron ore, are both available. 
The Arctic sea routes to ice-free Petsamo and Murmansk can be com- 
manded from Norwegian shores. In the south, Norway, along with 
Denmark, controls the Skagerrak. The Norwegian mercantile marine 
ranks as third in the world. 

The Norwegian frontier with Russia in the Arctic runs southward for 
about 70 miles. It meets the coast quite near to the port of Kirkenes, 
which is now linked up by roads to Oslo, the Swedish frontier, Russia, 
and Finland. At Kirkenes, there is an important iron mine, where the . 
Norwegians expect to resume production in 1952. ‘The frontier situation 
here is too far north to be of major importance in war, but the Russians 
are carefully watching it. I found, for example, that photography was 
officially forbidden within 1,000 metres of it; as a result of a Russian 
protest to the Norwegians. But the frontier was quiet enough—no 
sentries, and not a Russian to be seen. 

Spitzbergen, allotted to Norway in 1920, may easily cause trouble. 
The Russians have recently complained that Norway has brought the 
island, along with Bear Island, “within the competence of the Atlantic 
Pact.” ‘The Norwegians have replied that no foreign country can develop 
bases on her territory in peace time. Russia shares coal. mining in 
Spitzbergen with Norway, and conceivably may demand more important 
rights “for her own protection.” 

Denmark, from her proximity to Eastern Germany, is more vulnerable 
than either Norway and Sweden, and has seen that her only possible 
protection is in allying herself with the Western Democracies. To the 
Atlantic Pact, Denmark brings a share of the command of the Skagerrak 
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and Kattegat, Greenland and Polar territories, and a great available 
food supply. ‘Danish troubles with Russia have so far been connected 
with the detention of fishing vessels approaching too near the south 
Baltic coast. Iceland, formerly a Danish province and now independent, 
follows Denmark in adhesion to the Atlantic Pact. Its great importance 
lies in its strategic position on the great circle route from North America 
to northern Europe and Asia. 

Russia appears to be determined to strengthen her position in the 
Baltic, though she cannot control its outlets. It is strongly rumoured 
in the ‘Scandinavian countries that she is secretly fortifying the south 
Baltic coast, which she has placed behind the screen of the Iron Curtain. 
The islands of Dago and Oesel in the Gulf of Riga are said to be used 
as experimental stations for the development of flying missiles. The 
Russian Press has suggested that the Baltic should be restricted to the 
warships of Baltic Powers only and the present treaties allowing free 
* passage to all vessels abrogated. Russia is evidently keeping a watchful 
eye on the position of the Aaland Isles and the neutrality of Sweden. 
To her satisfaction she has so far secured the prevention of a Scandinavian 
bloc against her. By generous treatment of the Finns, she may hope to 
keep Sweden out of the Atlantic Pact. Scandinavian policy on the 
Baltic appears to turn largely on Russo-Finnish relations. 


AN ATTORNEY GENERAL OF U.N.O. 


HREE years ago the Assembly of the United Nations adopted 

unanimously-—with seven States abstaining—the Universal Declar- 

ation of Human Rights. The declaration was a comprehensive 
statement of the civil, political, economic, social and cultural rights which 
every human being should enjoy, without discrimination of race, sex, 
creed or political opinion. ‘It did not, however, bind the signatories to 
‘any action; it was rather a counsel of perfection, a standard to which they 
should approach. It was understood that the declaration should be 
followed by an international covenant defining all or some of the rights 
more precisely, and in a form in which they could be enforced. It would 
be made between those States that were virtuous and willing to bind 
themselves, The covenant would include provisions for implementation, 
or, in other words, machinery by which complaints ‘of violation of human 
rights should be examined and action for redress could be taken. It 
was contemplated that there would be a series of covenants dealing with 
different classes of human rights; and the declaration and the covenants 
together would form the International Bill of Human Rights. 

Since the Assembly of 1948 there has been little apparent progress, 
and no covenant has yet been adopted. Each year the Human Rights 
Commission, the body which was set up to prepare the International Bill 
of Human Rights, works on a draft of acovenant. Each year the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Nations, to which the Commission is an 
advisory body, discusses the draft and sends its recommendations to ‘the 
General Assembly. Each year the Third Committee of the Assembly, 
which deals with social questions, examines the report of the Economic 
and Social Council, and submits resolutions and recommendations which 
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are passed by the Assembly to the Human Rights Commission. . For the 
third time the General Assembly, which is now in session in Paris, has 
before it the draft covenant and fresh recommendations of the Economic 
and Social Council. 

The draft covenant which was presented to the Assembly in 1950 
included 18 articles defining civil and political rights and fundamental 
freedoms. It did not include any provisions dealing with the economic 
and social rights, but at the Assembly a small majority recommended that 
articles concerning these rights should be added. And the Commission 
of Human Rights which met at Geneva in the spring devoted the greater 
part of its sitting to the discussion of articles about the right to work, to 
social security, health, educational services, and so forth. Since the 
covenant was to be a binding instrument imposing a legal obligation on 
the state, it was inevitable that the British and American delegates wanted 
the statement of economic and social rights to be in a general form. When 
the revised draft was reconsidered by the Economic and Social Council, 
meeting at Geneva in August, the general feeling was that the attempt to 
combine a statement of definite civil and political rights with the indefinite 
others, and to have a single system of implementation for dealing with 
complaints, was not practicable. The Council therefore recommended 
the reversal of the majority decision of the last Assembly, and the gathering 
at Paris will have to re-examine that preliminary question again. 

The other principal matter which occupied the Commission and the 
Council last year was the machinery, for implementation. The draft 
covenant proposed a Human Rights Committee composed of representa- 
tives of seven states, which would consider complaints of a violation of 
the covenant, but only if they were presented by one state against another. 
An individual or group or non-governmental organisation would not be 
entitled to bring a complaint before the Committee itself. That restriction 
would severely, perhaps fatally, impair the international protection of the 
rights of man which it was the purpose of the International Bill to secure. 
The Western democracies, while originally favouring the right of individual 
petition, have drawn back under the threat of the cold war, which bedevils 
every aspect of the wark of the United Nations. They feared that 
subversive agencies in their states, and particularly in colonial territories, 
may endeavour to foment discontents and organise a spate of complaints 
of violation of human rights. So for the time being they proposed the 
limitation of complaint to states which are signatories of the covenant. 

It may be doubted, however, whether that limitation would protect 
them against ill- disposed agencies. Several of the states which are likely ` 
to adhere to the covenant, for example, the Central and South American 
States, the Philippines, India and Pakistan, the Arab States and Egypt, 
would be willing enough to take up the grievances of the inhabitants of 
British colonies, or the Negroes in the United States. The denial of 
the right of petition to mdividuals and groups would weaken the moral 
authority of the Western democracies without protecting the governments 
in the organs of the United Nations. Indeed, the restriction of complaint 
to states might encourage attacks on the democratic nations for political 
motives, as the experience of the Trusteeship Council of the United 
Nations abundantly shows. 
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The Human Rights Commission and the Economic and Social Council 
last year examined various proposals for improving the machinery of 
implementation. In the first place, the Commission was concerned to 
ensure that the Committee of Human Rights, which is to examine com- 
plaints and find a way of conciliation, should be impartial and composed 
of persons of the highest authority, free from state interference. It 
adopted a French proposal by which the members of the Committee and 
also its secretary should be appointed by the International Court of 
Justice, not by the signatory, states. It considered also a proposal sub- 
mitted by the delegation of Uruguay for the appointment of an attorney- 
general of the United ‘Nations—or High Commissioner—for human 
rights. ‘That novel idea was not adopted, but is to be raised again at 
this Assembly and it is to be hoped that it will have full ‘consideration. 
The attorney-general would receive petitions of individuals and non- 
governmental bodies.addressed to the secretariat, of the United Nations, 
select those which seem to raise serious issues, enquire into the facts, and 
present the petitions before the Human Rights Committee and, excep- 
tionally, before the International Court of Justice. He would represent, 
as it were, the conscience of the United Nations and the public interest, 
just as the attorney-general in our national system, and the Ministère 
Public in the Continental, represents that interest both in criminal and 
civil matters. ‘The value of the office would be to bridge the gap between 
the individual and the world body, and to put the individual on an equal 
footing with the state against which a complaint was brought. As the 
state would be represented at the hearing of a petition by the advocate of 
the government, so the petitioner’s case would be represented by this high 
official of the United Nations. The attorney-general, like the members of 
thé Human Rights Committee, would be a person of the highest judicial 
authority, not less qualified than the members of the International Court 
of Justice. As the representative of the public interest, and of the United 
Nations itself, he would be much better suited to invoke the covenant 
against the defendant state than another signatory who would be suspected 
of political motives. 

The charter for the office would vest in him and the secretary of the 
Human Rights Committee necessary powers to enquire into the facts of 
an alleged violation of the covenant, and it would be his task to find, if 
possible, a way of conciliation so as to avoid: unnecessary resort to the 
‘Committee. It seems clearly right that the United Nations should have 
a place in the scheme of implementation of the covenant, and that the 
implementation, should not be left to the action of states. The assurance 
of human rights and fundamental freedom, laid down in the declaration 
and the covenant, is a major interest of the United Nations, and should 
not become the exclusive concern of the contracting parties. The 
establishment of an office of attorney-general of the United Nations—the 
title of high commissioner, which has become habitual in the League and 
the United Nations, might be preferred—would satisfy this principle, and 
remove the covenant from the narrow confines of a limited agreement 
between contracting states. There ‘is no constitutional difficulty in the 
Charter of the United Nations about the creation of the office, for one 
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of the articles contemplates the addition of auxiliary agencies to carry out 
its purposes. 

The office of the attorney-general once created would be of great value 
in many aspects of the work of the United Natioris, beyond vindication of 
the principles laid down in a covenant of human nghts. He would be 
the appropriate body, for. example, for dealing with complaints about 
racial discrimination or denial of human rights, such as have been raised 
recently in South-West Africa against the Union of South Africa. He 
would present the complainis of the African natives, and the troubles about 
hearing petitioners themselves would be avoided. So, too, he might be 
called in by the Trusteeship Council to examine and present complaints 
from the trusteeship territories. If, moreover, an international criminal 
court, on which a committee of the United Nations is now at work, is 
set up to deal with international crimes, such as genocide (the subject of 
a Convention of the United Nations), an attorney-general would be a 
necessary instrument. It would be for him to conduct the prosecutions . 
for these international crimes. 

The establishment of the office would then mark a significant step 
forward in international action for the common man; and that action, 
be it remembered, was one of the main points in which the Charter of the — 
United Nations was distinguished from the covenant of the League of 
Nations. As the attorney-general, in the development of the English 
system of law, marked the authority of the King, so an attorney-general 
of the United Nations would mark the authority of the world society in 
assuring to the individual those rights and. fundamental freedoms which 
constitute one of’the purposes of the charter. The world body claims 
to be concerned with the common man; and a covenant of human rights, 
if it is to be an effective instrument, should include a procedure which 
has regard to assuring, and not only defining, the rights of man, “‘a creature 
very dear to God.” The attorney-general for human rights would be 
that instrument. 

NORMAN BENTWICH. 


TWILIGHT OVER RUMANIA 
A BOUT a century ago the French historian, Edgar Quinet, acclaimed 


in the following terms Rumania’s entry into the comity of nations: 

“You are no longer members of an unknown province. You are 
members of the City, of our common western fatherland. You are no 
longer strangers but fellow-citizens.”’ In contrast, Rumania’s sub- 
mergence under the Russian flood has not given rise to any expression 
of grief, and few amongst us have been affected by the wave of misery 
and suffering which has overwhelmed this nation of twenty million 
Europeans. 

In 1939 the Western Powers extended a territorial guarantee to 
Rumania, as they had done to Poland, but nothing was done to imple- 
ment these promises. Thus when Poland succumbed, undefended by her 
would-be protectors, King Carol of Rumania decided to accept Germany’s 
demands rather than share Poland’s fate. ‘The terms were harsh, for 
Rumania had to cede large slices of her territory to Bulgaria, Hungary 
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and Russia; but she was allowed to survive, and this held out the hope 
that the wheel of fate might once more turn and bring better days. As 
an ally of Germany; Rumania was compelled to join in the campaign 
against Russia, and eventually, she shared the defeat of her partner. 
When the Russian army approached her border, she asked for an armistice, 
which was concluded on the 23rd of August, 1944. At the time there 
only fifteen German and twelve Rumanian divisions facing one hundred 
and twenty Russian, and a prolonged defence would have necessitated 
an evacuation of a large extent of territory; for only a shortened line, 
Galatz-Focsani and the Carpathians, could have been defended, and 
even this at a very heavy cost. The Rumanians were able to defend 
themselves, practically on the same line but in the inverse direction, 
when in 1917 they repulsed the Germans at the battle of Marasesti. 
The decision to sue for an armistice was to a large extent due to the 
counsels preferred by the West, accentuated by the resonant explosions 
of American bombs dropped on Rumanian towns. Had these siren 
voices been left unheeded, the Rumanians might have saved once more 
Eastern Europe from bolshevisation by repeating their exploit of 1919, 
when, flouting the objurgation of the supreme Council in Paris, they 
invaded Hungary and brought about the collapse of the Communist 
regime of Bela Kun. 

The fear of Russia had been allayed by the dissolution of the 
Cominform, by the re-establishment of religious freedom, and by 
Molotov’s declaration, made in the spring of 1944, that Russia had no 
intention of intervening in Rumania’s internal affairs. Further, the 
assurances of the Western Powers about the application of democratic 
principles contributed to foster the belief among the Rumanians that 
they could extricate themselves at a lesser cost by capitulating rather 
than by prolonging a struggle which was becoming daily more hopeless. 
King Carol vacated the throne once more, and his son, Michael, replaced 
him for the second time. The German troops were given permission to 
withdraw from the: country unhindered, but the promise was not. kept 
and Rumanian troops joined the Russian army in harassing the retreating 
ex-ally. The arrival of the Russians was followed by an orgy of crime 
and violence. Shops were emptied of their contents, farms pillaged. 
The Russians ignored the Rumanian authorities and co-operated with 
the local communists who obeyed them implicitly. By the armistice 
convention extremely severe terms were imposed on Rumania. Large 
quantities of oil, timber and cereals had to be handed over, besides dn 
indemnity of 300 million dollars. As the latter was payable in kind, the 
goods delivered were reckoned ‘at prices far inferior to those ruling on 
the world market, and it is calculated that since 1944 the Russians have 
extorted seven times the original amount of the indemnity. A clause 
stipulated for the repatriation of all Russian subjects and the restitution 
of all goods of Russian origin. This referred to those inhabitants of 
Bessarabia. and Bucovina annexed by Russia in 1940, including those 
who had taken refuge in Rumania at the time. They were now com- 
pelled to return with their goods and cattle, and this gave rise to con- 
troversies as the Russians claimed that the cattle of these refugees had 
increased fourfold in number during their stay of four years away from 
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their homes. The political parties were dissolved and their leading 
members arrested and imprisoned. The archbishop of Moldavia, 
Irineu, and the former Patriarch, Nicoderu, are reported to have died 
mysteriously. In place of the latter, Marina, an obscure rural priest, 
was appointed whose selection should -be ascribed to his complete 
subservience to the communists. The Catholic clergy has been 
practically annihilated; some 7oo hundred priests have been murdered 
and most of those surviving have been imprisoned. 

In February 1945, Vishinsky arrived in Bucarest and: imposed the 
formation of a communist government presided over by Groza, after 
ordering the disbandment of all the Rumanian armed forces with the 
exception of two divisions formed from Rumanians taken prisoner 
during the war and who had been converted to Marxism. With the 
advent of the Communists to power a veritable reign of terror followed. 
The wealthy were persecuted, and imprisoned, and forced to abandon 
their homes with all their contents. They were turned into the street 
and allowed to take only such effects as could be packed in a single 
suitcase for each family, while the vacated houses were immediately 
occupied by adherents of the communist party. The latter, prior to 
the war, did not number more than a thousand members, but now its 
ranks were being rapidly swollen by all the discreditable elements of 
the nation and those who thought that they might avoid arrest by joining 
the party. All functionaries were obliged to enrol themselves in the 
communist party for fear of dismissal, though those considered indis- 
pensable for the carrying on of the administration were retained tem- 
porarily and in spite of their opinions until they could train the necessary 
staff for their replacement. All industrial, maritime and commercial 
establishments were nationalised, Russians being appointed as directors 
and chief technicians, while the minor posts were filled by communists. 
Thus the numerous “Sov-Rom” concerns reveal the grip of Russia on 
the economic life of Rumania which has become a mere appendix of 
the former. People seeking employment had to apply to the State as 
the sole employer of labour. None could get a job if they had not 
joined the communist party. Lack of employment meant the impossi- 
bility of obtaining a ration card. This was a terrible handicap, for 
foodstuffs were running short and could be secured only at prohibitive 
prices on the black market. 

All possessing money tried to emigrate, but this was no easy matter 
as the frontiers were guarded and those caught while crossing surrepti- 
tiously were severely punished. At first, Russian officers, being accessi- 
ble to bribery, facilitated escapes, but the forcible conversion of the 
currency decreed in August 1947 put a stop to this traffic. The with- 
drawal from circulation of the old currency was tantamount to confisca- 
tion, for merchants and property owners were allowed to convert only 
14 million lei each, at the rate of 20,000 lei for one new lei. Thus, 
no member of the bourgeois class could own more than 75 lei. Further, 
shopkeepers were made liable to a tax of ro per cent. on the value of 
their stocks payable in the new currency; and as they could not meet 
this impost, since they disposed only of 75 lei each, their goods were 
seized and they were rendered liable to prosecution. At the same time 
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it was ordained that all those who detained foreign currency or gold 
should hand it in to the national bank in exchange for lei at rates fixed 
by the bank. All persons found in possession of foreign currency after 
the 2gth August, 1947, became liable to imprisonment. Thus all of a 
sudden, the whole propertied class was rendered destitute. Faced by 
starvation, many chose suicide as the sole way of escape from their 
sufferings. 

All were made liable to “voluntary”? work for two 'months every year. 
Those abstaining lost their jobs and their ration cards, while recalcitrant 
youths were excluded from all educational institutes. Those incor- 
porated in these “voluntary” brigades had to work eight hours a day 
and attend subsequently four hours of Marxist indoctrination. 
Among the works imposed on these brigades was the construction of a 
canal connecting the Danube with the Black Sea, between Tserna Voda 
and Constantza. Owing to the excessive mortality among the workers 
little progress has been made. Some of the officials in charge were 
accused of gross remissness and of wilful neglect of the machinery and 
have been imprisoned. Several thousands were employed in digging 
up the pipe-line connecting Ploesti to Giurgin and relaying it from 
Ploesti to Reni and thence to Odessa, with a branch line connecting 
Faurei to Constantza. The completion of this work was hailed in the 
Rumanian Press with great apparent satisfaction, since it relieved 
Rumania from defraying the cost of transporting oil to Russia. In 
March 1951, it was reported that saboteurs had damaged the pipe-line 
in several places and that as a result a considerable amount of oil had 
been lost. Extensive damage was also inflicted on’ the oil installations 
of Ploesti, and the police had traced it to a group of engineers and 
workmen who were systematically tampering with the industry so that 
the annual output had dwindled to 34 million tons. The Minister in 
charge was dismissed and Russian technicians were appointed to, take 
charge. Forced labour was also drafted to the forests in order to 
satisfy the growing Russian demand for timber. 

The wages and salaries paid to workmen and functionaries are hardly 
adequate to sustain men in health. They range from 3,000 to 7,000 lei 
a month, though they are entitled to certain advantages as members of 
the communist party. In so far as rations are concerned, they must be 
considered as privileged in comparison with the rest of the community. 
The food rations allotted to these two classes are as follows:— 


Members of their 
Workers. Functionaries. families, Price. 
Bread 500 gr. daily 350 gr. daily 250 gr. daily @ 14 lei per kg. 
Sugar 1,500 „ monthly 1,000 ,, monthly 500 ,, monthlyy@ 58 „p ,, » 
Oil or fats 750 99, i a, 500 33 33 250 3 33 @ 7° 3? 23 ” 
Soap 359 3} 33 250 3} 33 250 3? 33 @ 128 a3 33 ot 
Macaroni 500 23) 13 §90 33 39) 500 a3 os @ 25 t9) 3} +9 
Meat 500 ,, weekly soo ,, weekly 500 „ weekly @ 60,, ,, 5; 


The quality of meat is reported to be very inferior, the Russian authorities 
often rejecting deliveries made to them; ration tickets for meat, sugar 
and fats, are occasionally not honoured. Bread is ‘made without any 
wheaten flour and is almost uneatable except for the crust. It is said 
that, owing to this, the majority of the people suffer from stomach 
troubles. Workmen are entitled to a piece of cloth,and a pair of shoes at 
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1,800 lei once a year. They further receive ninety-six textile points 
which may be exchanged as follows:—seventy-two points for a suit, 
costing 5,000 lei, or one hundred points for an overcoat costing 5,500 
lei. In state shops woollen cloth is sold at 6,000 lei per metre, cotton 
cloth at 2,000 lei and a pair of shoes at 4,000 to 5,000 lei. 

Great difficulties are encountered in the training of technicians. In 
technical schools of the first and second degree it is stated that only 
69 per cent and 23.7 per cent of those inscribed last year completed 
their studies. In the Anina mines out of 120 workmen who followed 
special training courses only seven were judged as having qualified. for 
the tests. In the repairing station of Braila out of 179 pupils fifty-two 
only completed their course. Open hostility to the regime is manifest 
in all branches of the mdustry, according to Viata Synticala No. 1034, 
which further adds that machine-tools are improperly used and damaged 
and that 19 per cent of the output of manufactured goods are unsaleable. 
The same paper in its issue of 17th February complains that in the 
“Dynamo” factory in Bucarest ‚the electric transformers constructed 
there are defective and when installed in factories break down and cause 
interruption of work, all this being due to negligence and the unfriendly 
attitude of the workers. 

With the forcible abdication, followed by the expulsion, of King 
Michael at the end of 1947, the Russians became the undisputed 
masters of the country. The majority of native officers were evicted 
from the army and replaced by communists without military training. 
The army passed under the virtual control of General Kolganoff, the 
Russian Military Attache in Bucarest, assisted by some fifty Russian 
officers. The degree of subservience to the Russians may be appraised 
by the fact that a Rumanian battalion, under the command of a Major 
Gurneatra, has been dispatched to the Far East, apparently for service 
in Korea. Donations amounting to 46,256,000 lei have been collected 
for distribution to the Koreans, and young workers are being enrolled 
for service in Manchuria with the international brigades which are said 
to be organised there. It is also rumoured that doctors will be sent to 
the Far East. The army now comprises 250,000 men. ‘There are 
security police numbering 200,000, and a republican guard of 60,000, 
besides various security forces stationed in every town. Russian 
technicians are supervising the construction of strategic roads in the 
Bauat, and of aerodromes and depots in Bucarest, Braila, Buzau, Lugoj, 
Galatz, Tultsa and in the Dobrudja. A submarine base has been con- 
structed at Tultsa, and Constantza has been converted into a naval base. 
The police force has similarly passed under the supervision of the 
Russians, and every native inspector is shadowed by a Russian. There 
are some 40,000 Russian subjects in the administration, and three 
members of the government are likewise Russian subjects. Attempts 
are being made to influence the Moldavians to detach themselves from 
Rumania’ and to demand the incorporation of their province in the 
Soviet Republic of Moldavia, and for this purpose propaganda fostering 
the creation of a distinct Moldavian nationality is being carried on. 
Members of other nationalities who seem inimical to communism ‘have 
been expelled from the country after having been completely despoiled 
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of their belongings. Thus some 4,000 Greeks, mainly from Braila and 
Galatz, have had to seek refuge in Greece. In April, some 300 French 
citizens were similarly deported to France.: Most of these people had 
been residing in Rumania for years and many had even been born there. 
The Turkish population of the Dobrudja is to be driven away in the 
near future, while some 40,000 Jews who where preparing to depart 
are being retained at the instigation of the Soviet authorities who are 
trying to use the Jews under their control as hostages for the good 
behaviour of the-Israeli government. The population of the Banat, 
some 180,000, has been deported to places in eastern Rumania and the 
Dobrudja, while the 15,000 Jews among them were placed in a con- 
centration camp near Bucarest. ` 

As in other satellite countries, all connections with the West have been 
sundered and Western cultural and educational establishments have 
been closed. Teachers have been enjoined to follow special courses ‘in 
Marxism, and only those who have been found efficient have been 
retained. ‘They have strict orders to instil communism in the minds of 
their pupils who are thus spiritually debauched from an early age. 
Students who seem lukewarm in their feelings towards the Marxist 
doctrine are excluded from the school canteens. Youths of bourgeois 
origin are also denied access to them; this entails extreme hardship on 
those ‘affected by this prescription as communications in the big towns 
are disorganised owing to the shortage of fuel-oil. Few buses are 
running, and in the country districts only horse-drawn vehicles are 
allowed to circulate, while cars are strictly reserved for the use of 
diplomats and the higher officials. 

No one can consider himself secure from arrest, for several purges 
of the communist party have already taken place and have inspired 
terror among its adherents, especially after the liquidation of Petraschanu 
the founder of the party, who for twenty years was its leader and whose 
only apparent guilt was to have been of bourgeois birth, a grievous sin 
in the eyes of orthodox communists. Even Anna Pauker appeared for 
some time to be in disfavour after some of her friends had “chosen 
liberty,” they having been nominated by her to diplomatic posts abroad. 
The prisons are still overcrowded, and the concrete cellars of the big 
buildings of Bucarest have had to be converted into gaols in order to 
lodge those who are daily arrested. The unfortunate prisoners are 
confined in close promiscuity and have not even enough room to lie on 
the bare floor. A small cell may contain as many as forty people who 
are kept in prison for weeks and even months without knowing the 
reasons for their arrest, though, according to Article 48 of the so-styled 
Rumanian Popular Republic, no one may be detained for more than 
forty-eight hours without a warrant. Even foreigners are not exempt 
from such arbitrary treatment, as was the case with Mr. Alexander 
Walter Evans, the manager of the Steana Romana, who had resided for 
some twenty-five years in Rumania. After an imprisonment of eight 
months he was released on payment of a sum exceeding 100,000 dollars. 
He had been arrested for attempting to escape from this popularly 
governed country, an affront which apparently had deeply hurt the 
susceptibilities of its “democratic” rulers. 
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Living under a terroristic regime that has transformed them into a 
nation of helots, suffering from a shortage of food and clothing in a 
land formerly of plenty, cut off from all relations from the West—for 
even listening to wireless broadcasts from beyond the iron curtain is 
treated as a delinquency—the Rumanians who had always been intimately 
connected with the West, especially with France, feel an extreme detesta- 
tion for their present masters and are seeking by every means to under- 
mine their authority. Whenever a stranger appears in a town or village © 
he is greeted with the querry: “Cand vor veni”? (when are the much- 
awaited liberators coming ?) The only hope of liberation lies in the 
outbreak of a third world war which is fervently prayed for. It spells 
no fears to the Rumanians, for they have lost everything that makes 
life worth living. ‘They cling fervently to this hope and confidently 
rely on a declaration of Mr. Dean Acheson “that the veritable negotia- 
tions with Russia will begin when the U.S. have completed their 
military preparations.” Great expectations were also raised when 
Mr. Kersten, the representative for Wisconsin in the U.S. House of 
Representatives, submitted last June a resolution asking that measures 
be taken to hasten the liberation of Rumania. These have been the sole 
heartening messages so far received from the West, but they have 
revived confidence and instilled anew trust in the national adage 
“Romanul non pere” (The Rumanian does not perish). 

G. C. Loeio. 


THE BRITISH COUNCIL 


HAVE just retired after ten years’ service with the British Council— 
eight of them in London in charge of its Commonwealth and Empire 
Division and (when the longing for fresher air became too insistent) 

two very happy years as its representative in Australia, I have no 
pretensions to higher culture. I took a modest honours degree at 
Oxford. I served for thirty years in the Sudan Government; and for 
the first two years of the war I was a temporary civil servant at home. 
I joined the Council primarily because I hoped to find in it a practical 
means of doing something to strengthen the bonds of Empire. I merely 
mention these otherwise unimportant personal details to suggest that 
I may have some claim to view the Council’s aims, activities and results 
from a utilitarian, angle, and its administration with no inherent anti- 
civil-service bias. I might perhaps just add that before leaving London 
I had announced my intention to retire at the end of my two years in 
Australia, so I have left the fold under no sense of personal grievance, 
and I have no axe to grind. 

“Tt is perhaps inevitable,” said The Times in a sympathetic leading 
article last year, ‘‘that the British Council should attract an unusually 
large measure of criticism. It spends each year some £3m. of public 
money, and can, because of the-nature of its work, show little or nothing 
for its pains.” There is no doubt about the criticism in some circles; 
and it would perhaps be too much to expect that the Council will not 
always suffer from carpings. But the critics to whom it can show little 
or nothing for its pains are those who, whether from idleness or prejudice, 
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will not take the trouble to use their eyes and ears or who are only 
capable of assessing results on an immediate cash basis. We who have 
worked for the Council may be suspected of self-adulation or even 
self-interest, It is otherwise in regard to the volume of unsolicited 
support for the Council and protest against the contraction of ‘its 
activities which appeared in the home press and came from all over the 
world following the slashing reduction in this year’s grant. How do the 
critics—and the Government—explain this away? I have travelled many 
thousands of miles over more than a score of countries on Council 
missions, and I could quote innumerable examples of things which the 
Council can show to the credit of Britian for its pains. Space, if not 
modesty, forbids and I limit myself to two unprejudiced testimonials. 
Commenting on the latest cut a well-known Far East English paper 
said, “Never was it more necessary for the Council to have the funds 
to carry on its work. The cultural aim is surely as important in the 
world conflict between two ways of life as the other forms of defence 
on which Britain is spending vast sums”. The other comes in a letter 
to The Times from Sir Douglas Copland, Vice Chancellor of the 
Australian National University, who has seen the Council at work in 
such different fields as China and Australia. “The British Council, more 
than any other western activity, has been the exponent throughout the 
world of the permanent value of western culture, and it has been the 
inspiration that has led the Commonwealth countries as whole to embark 
on similar activities.” And yet the Councils most astringent critic 
purports to be a pillar‘of Commonwealth co-operation. 

One must admit the existence of a view, though most of us who have 
served abroad do not share it, that the organised cultural projection of 
the British way of life is “bunk”; that in the material world of today the 
cultural weapon is powerless in the defence of democracy. God forbid. 
that such opinion should prevail, but if it does let us at least be logical; 
let us wipe the British Council off the map and put its £24m. into atom 
bombs. But if the Council is to live let it be realised that its activities 
must be planned on a long-term basis, and that they cannot be carried 
out either efficiently. or economically in an atmosphere of annual 
financial and physical up-or-downheavals. 

Since the war the Council’s field has greatly increased, chiefly through 
its reoccupation of much of Europe and thé expansion of its services in 
the Commonwealth and Empire. Over the same period its aggregate 
grants have been successfully and substantially reduced culminating in 
a cut of some £650,000 in the present financial year. The expansions 
have been pressed, or at least approved, by the departments of state 
territorially concerned; the reductions have been imposed by the 
Treasury. It does not seem quite logical; and neither of the only two: 
possible consequences—here today and gone tomorrow, or alternatively 
holding the enlarged field and reducing the services rendered in it almost 
to the point of futility—is conducive to long-term economy or to national 
prestige. Nor, as far as the Commonwealth and Empire are concerned 
(I am insufficiently briefed now to comment on the foreign field) can one 
see much sign of overall policy in the distribution of this year’s overall 
cut. No one could be more glad than I am that, thanks to the drive 
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and vision of the Colonial Office, the Colonial vote has suffered com- 
paratively little. The disproportionate reduction in the Commonwealth 
vote indicates a lack of these qualities which one must reluctantly admit 
is so often characteristic of the Commonwealth Relations Office. It was 
not easy to explain such mysteries when saying goodbye to my 
Australian friends. 

Moreover, to a fervent believer in the value of the Council’s work, 
and of its still greater potentialities, if given a “fair do,” as our Australian 
friends would put it, it is a matter of deep regret that its efforts should 
be so frustrated not only by decreasing funds but by an ever-increasing 
governmental stranglehold on its internal administration. When I 
joined the Council ten years ago I was surprised, and as an ex-civil 
servant sometimes shocked, by its happy-go-lucky methods—but we got 
things done. Doubtless we made mistakes but in general we put first 
things first. Since the war “first things” appear increasingly to be the 
observance of Treasury regulations, most of them inapplicable to the 
work in hand. The soul is in grievous danger of being crushed to. 
death under the weight of the machine; and as the cost of the machine 
increases the less money is left for the real work. I cannot claim 
membership of the Council’s original pioneer band, but I joined while 
it was still under the inspiration of Lord Lloyd’s dynamic leadership 
and his intolerance of bureaucratic obstruction, external or internal. 
I can heartily concur in a recent Spectator comment that “in the 
pioneering days of the Council an infinitely smaller staff worked with 
much greater enthusiasm—and, of course, with greater responsibility”. 

I do not impute the major share of blame to my late masters whose 
chief failures have lain in too meek a submission to the combined 
onslaught of control—greedy politicians and bureaucrats. The rest has 
followed in familiar sequence. Nor am I so ingenuous as to think that 
any organisation which spends the tax-payers’ money can be trusted to 
do so without a reasonable measure of governmental guidance in major 
policy and control in finance. But I have no hesitation in saying that 
if the Council’s funds, greater or smaller, were allocated on a block 
grant basis and their expenditure subject to audit and to investigation 
by the Public Accounts Committee but not to day-to-day Treasury 
interference, the Government, the Council and the taxpayer would get 
infinitely better value for the money. 

The effect of Treasury regimentation on the staff is also relevant. 
No officer joins the Council to get rich; but he has a right to find in it 
a job, which will give him spiritual satisfaction, and sufficient bread and 
butter if not jam. The Treasury may discipline its own children as 
sternly as any Victorian father, but like the latter it sees that they are 
provided adequately with roof, food and clothing. The Council officer 
as a step-child (I had almost specified a more appropriate but less 
reputable relationship) gets all the kicks and none of the ha’pence. If 
he asks for one thing the answer is “No! it is not in accordance with 
Treasury regulations’; if for another it is “No! you are not ‘a civil 
servant.” It is true that after years of negotiation some betterment in 
immediate emoluments has at last been achieved, but only at the 
expense of further subordination to Treasury regimentation and with 
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. only a very limited increase in security. This long awaited betterment 
must be regarded with:some cynicism by the many whom this year’s 
cut has put on the streets. Small wonder that some younger officers 
with careers and families to think of are saying “Let them make us civil 
servants and be done with it; we shall at least know where we stand.” 

If this were to be done and if the Council were to be turned into a 
government department, I hold strongly that it might as well turn over 
a few of its border-line routine activities to the official information 
services and close its doors. The vast majority of its work is not such as 
can be happily performed under quasi-governmental regulations, as 
recent experience has proved; still less could it be carried out by a 
government department. The best of its officers—whether academics, 
artists, or merely humanists—would find no spiritual satisfaction in 
working as civil servants and would resign in frustration; the less good 
would resign themselves to vegetation. As for its clients, it is not ońly 
because of, the type of services which it provides but also just because 
it is not a government department that so many seek it out. As a 
government ‘department its influence would diminsh by anything from 
50 per cent. to go per cent. according to the type and temperament of 
the country with which it is dealing. I repeat that I have been a civil® 
servant. I hope that in those days I was not entirely devoid of humanity. 
I know that I derived no little spiritual satisfaction from my job, but 
the regulations under which I worked were (by and large) appropriate 
to the nature of the job. I have suffered sufficient frustrations in trying 
to do my Council job under an increasing pressure of civil service 
regimentation; I know that as a civil servant in a government depart- 
ment I could not have done it at all. l 

Cultural relations with other countries may be planned with one or 
both of two objectives—the raising of national prestige and the better- 
ment of international human understanding. It has suited the tempera- 
ment of some countries to conduct them through governmental channels, 
with inevitable stress on the former, and leading in extreme cases to an 
ideological intolerance of any other “way of life.” Britain chose a way, 
better, I believe, and more in keeping with her liberal traditions, by 
creating a chartered body “for the purpose of promoting a wider know- 
ledge of our United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
and the English language abroad and developing closer cultural relations 
between our United Kingdom ... and other countries for the purpose 
of benefitting the British Commonwealth of Nations.” The two-fold 
objective is there; in practice one might almost say that the order of 
the objectives is reversed. The Council has always worked on the 
principle that it is only by “developing closer cultural relations,” i.e., 
human understanding, on a reciprocal basis that the desire for a “‘wider 
knowledge of our United Kingdom” is likely to be created. If the job 
is to be done there you have the two alternatives—a government depart- 
ment or a chartered body. The latter instrument necessitates and will 
not resent governmental guidance on broad lines of policy and submission 
of its estimates and accounts to Parliament. But if the latter instrument 
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is to.remain the choice let it work as a chartered body and not as a 
camouflaged and emasculated government department. Is it too late 
to return to first principles? 

: ANGUS GILLAN. 


‘IMPRESSIONS OF ICELAND 


CELAND is a country of contrasts, of surprises, both in scenery and 

in national life. In the lives of her inhabitants at the present time, 

changes, no‘less striking than the colours and hidden energy of her 
volcanic mountains, are taking: place. A suggestion of pent-up energy 
is apparent on all sides. ‘The sudden transformations produced by sun 
and shadow. on mountain, lava field and valley, harsh colour or softened 
shades of blue, mauve and green, are symbolic of the developments, 
social and mental, through which this small northern country is now 
passing, developments, the results of - which none dares predict. 
Eruptions in nature; signs of them are on every hand; in the craters, 
large and small, of extinct volcanos, in vast lava fields, in the hot springs 
and geysers which are among the chief “sights” for the tourist; a strange 
‘atmosphere of primitive, almost titanic force, is present everywhere. 
The beauty of Iceland is mainly harsh and austere. The small farms 
with their red and green roofs, replacing the earlier homesteads of rough 
stone walling faced and roofed with turves, surrounded by rich farm 
lands washed by river or fiord, are usually backed by mountains the 
colour of an El Greco landscape. Yet a mile or two beyond Reykjavik, 
the President’s house, with its outbuildings and little church, stand out, 
clear cut, on a green promontory, as if still wet from the brush of a 
Dutch master. ‘There is contrast always. The beautiful hamlet of 
Brudir, on the western peninsula of Snaefellsnes, whose great jokull or 
glacier is visible in the far distance; the sea of a Mediterranean blue, 
edged with red-gold sand; the brightest of emerald grass, abut on a 
tract of lava unrelieved except by the white and pink flowers of Dryas 
octapetala and Silene acaulis. 

Iceland has no pre-history. Her story begins in the oth century 
with the occupation of the Western Islands to the south by Irish monks, 
followed by the advent of a famous Scandinavian pirate, Naddododd, 
wrecked on her shores in 861. Another adventurer founded the northern 
town of Husavik, almost in the Arctic Circle. In 874 Ingolf Arnarson 
became the first permanent Norwegian settler. Of these earliest inhabi- 
tants no traces remain. ‘The first houses and churches, built of wood, 
have disappeared. The oldest building now standing dates only from , 
the 16th century. A few of the older stone and turf farms are preserved. 
as relics by the Government, but none are more than 200 or 150 years old. 

Iceland has always primarily been a country of farmers and fishermen. 
Until recently there were no roads, only tracks leading from town to 
town or farm to farm; no means of transport other than on ponies. In 
winter many farms were completely isolated, and are so even today.” 
Recently I talked to a student from an agricultural college in the 
mountains, and was told that from October (the beginning of winter). 
to April, the inmates are completely isolated. They spend the lonely 
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winter in attending to their cattle and in study. He added that in 
midwinter it was dark until ọ or ro a.m., and again about 2.30 p.m. 
It is a matter of opinion if the darkness of an Arctic winter is compensated 
by a summer of twenty-four hours of daylight and the midnight sun. 
The present road system, considering the difficulties to be overcome, 
mountains, rivers, vast lava beds, and the precarious nature of the 
country itself in earthquake and eruption, is an achievement calling for 
admiration, though coupled,oin thé traveller, with a certain sense of 
apprehension. The surface, except on such a highway as between 
Reykjavik the capital on the west, to ‘Akureyri in the north, is very 
uneven, in some places full of deep ruts, covered with lava dust. In 
the more remote places to which I went, many of the roads are still 
little more than tracks, which wind over or through the mountains, and 
across unbridged rivers, in a manner terrifying to the uninitiated. Such 
bridges as there are, leave but a few inches between the parapet and the 
motor omnibus in which one usually travels the country, often approached 
' by an almost rectangular bend in the road; but the drivers are marvels 
of care and efficiency, and few accidents take place. 

In her book Across Iceland written in 1936, Olive Murray Chapman 
describes the Icelandic life and character as she found them when tour- 
ing from west to north on ponies, on much the same route which I 
have recently travelled by motor omnibus and car; the people in the 
national dress; their charm of manner, their gracious hospitality to 
strangers. ‘There were fewer hotels then than even today, and she 
stayed in farms, everywhere welcomed by the inmates. I have recently 
returned from a tour from Reykjavik to Brudir, northwards via Borganes 
to a school at Sajdarkrobur; to Akureyri, then south to Myrvatn. 
Between Miss Murray’s journey and my own has come the Second 
World War, and with it the destruction of much for which Iceland was 
once distinguished. Having no Army, Navy or Airforce of her own, 
‘she was occupied for a time by our own and American troops. The 
traces of British influence are nil; those of America apparent in every 
direction; in the clothes of the people (the national dress is seldom 
seen); in the high prices and standard of living; in the development of 
towns and villages, mechanised transport and mechanical implements of 
all descriptions; in an atmosphere of what is called progress, but which 
rouses in the observer grave apprehension that the effort after such 
advancement is in reality a retrograde movement by which much of 
the best of Iceland’s national heritage is being irrevocably lost. 

There is little doubt that Iceland is fast losing her individuality and 
traditional way of life, that life which, had she chosen to conserve it, 
might have presented to the world the distinction possessed by a 
country so far removed from the maelstrom of modern civilisation. 
The older and wiser of her countrymen view with grave apprehension 
this development; the migration from the country to the towns, the 
craving for fashion, and the lures of modern life, cinema and dancehall, 
by the younger people. Building and town extension are everywhere 
taking place, so that what were formerly pleasant groups of picturesque 
wooden or galvanised iron houses, with painted walls and roofs, are 
often today straggling streets of villas, large and small, placed in pro- 
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miscuous irregularity along untidy streets and unfinished roadways. 
And in the distance lie the gaunt grey-mauve mountains, with the green 
valleys and cosy farmsteads, from many of which the inhabitants of 
these new dwellings have migrated. The country is in a state of 
transition. Everywhere I went signs of development and modernisation 
in town and country were apparent. The shops are usually filled with 
American goods, one or two only selling samples of the craft work done 
by the peasants today, cf a quality'inferior to that of the past. The 
beautiful work of beaten gold and silver practised, in the farms is now 
transferred to “specialist’’ shops in the towns. 

No one can pretend that change is other than inevitable, but my 
impressions of Iceland were that these modern developments have taken 
place too rapidly, that they are now, as it were, beyond the control of 
those who practice them, so lacking purpose and direction, as, though 
the people were caught up by some power which is transforming them 
from a small rural population into one projected by the influence of 
modern civilisation towards a non-stop race of imagined progress. ‘True, 
the urge for education increases. Schools and colleges are scattered 
over the country in remote districts as well as in the large centres. 
Bookshops are a prominent feature of the towns; Reykjavik has now 
its own opera company. Yet one cannot help asking oneself whither is 
this education tending, and whether, in gaining modern culture, Iceland 
‘is not forfeiting things of greater value in the overthrow of her ancient 
traditions. 

Iceland, being a Scandinavian country, her language, her ways of 
life, food, and national dress (only as a rule now worn on special occasions) 
are akin to Norway and Sweden. Her people are, for the most part, of 
a similar type, tall and fair, often very handsome, but Celtic traits of 
dark hair and eyes, it is thought inherited from the earliest settlers, are 
sometimes apparent. The young are athletic and intensely interested 
in sport. An outstanding characteristic of the Icelander is his love of 
flowers. Although difficult to cultivate, one sees such flowers as 
auriculas and pansies, tulips, delphiniums and doronicums all flowering 
together in June, in the small gardens, and the ‘houses are full of cut 
flowers and trails of ivy on wall and windowsill. ‘There are few trees. 
The country as a whole is entirely bare; I saw only one small wood, and 
no other trees but in a lava tract in the north, and a few rowans and 
birches in the public “parks”? of Akureyri and Reykjavik. No tree is 
more than perhaps 20 feet high. The Government are encouraging 
afforestation, as it is thought that more trees may, with care, be grown. 
And the hot springs are being utilised for heating greenhouses, where, 
I was told, even bananas will ripen: All the town homes are heated 
by the same method, the hot water being piped as required. 

As I wished rather to gain a general impression of the island, and its 
inhabitants, than to see the usual “sights,” I only visited one great 
waterfall, the Godafoss, en route for Myrvatn, and did not see Great 
Geysir, that Mecca of the tourist. One of the most impressive sights 
in Iceland is the site at Thingvellir of the Althing, or parliament, held 
there for a thousand years. It is a lovely valley between steep cliffs 
with a river below, and a wide and deep chasm in the rocks nearby, 
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where tradition has it, witches were drowned. I am told that a scheme 
is afoot for removing the present Parliament or House of Representatives 
from Reykjavik to its original home. For sentiment and tradition still 
playa large part in the lives of, at all events, the older people. They 
know and quote the Sagas, which as children they learnt by heart. 
Probably some of the more serious minded amiong the young do so 
still. . Underneath the modern way of life, superimposed upon. old 
traditions and national customs, there yet lingers an intense love of, 
and pride in, their country. I found the people on the whole courteous 
and kind, generous and hospitable. ‘The traditional custom of shaking 
hands at every opportunity is still widely practised, a symbol of good- 
will which, in the absence of a common language, is reassuring to a 
stranger. A large number of Icelanders speak a little English, and 
often understand more, so that I usually met with needed help, even 
in the more remote places. 

Prices are high, to the point of inflation, import duties being very 
heavy; and as the present value of the kronur is only 45/70 to the 
English pound, travelling in Iceland is expensive. I stayed in several 
hotels, a school, a farm and a guest house, and all were clean, if in some 
. cases simple; the food always excellent and plentiful. The standard of 
living is undoubtedly very high. The ordinary road labourer receives 
15/- a day, and the men employed in fishing and farming work for what 
would here be considered fantastic wages. ‘The people are kind-hearted 
to strangers, and to each other, particularly to children and animals. 
I was much struck by the care of the older children for the younger, 
and also of the people generally for things smaller and weaker than 
themselves: the anxious avoidance by an omnibus driver, for instance, 
of a golden plover crossing the road with her young, and the instant 
sympathy shown by an elder sister for the little one in trouble, of 
which I watched many examples. 

' The flora of Iceland is of great interest. On the moors and lava 
fields I found the green-winged orchis, Dryas octapetala, and Silene 
acaulis, Pinguicula, and a small Erigeron, new to me; Arabis pettraaea, 
saxifrages, other than oppositifolia, which was over, and little violas; 
. but to my sorrow, no trace of the poppy known as that of, Iceland. 
_ Peter Scott and James Fisher are at present writing their ornithological 

findings in the press. To ornithologists Iceland must be a paradise. 
I saw golden plover and field-fares, the Arctic skua, and the Arctic 
tern, the Arctic duck, and many other birds which alas, I was unable 
to identify. I had hoped to see the great Arctic owl, but was told it 
nests on the east coast, near which I did not travel. 

In assessing the present life of Iceland and her evident zeal to keep 
abreast of the modern world, it must in fairness be remembered that, 
like many another social awakening, it appears to be rapid to the point 
_of exhaustion, perhaps because the conditions from which she is rousing 
herself, the oppressions of Denmark, disease partly owing to primitive 
housing 'and isolation from all amenities in an inclement climate, may 
have militated, owing principally to the Second World War, against 
a more gradual’ development, when once she realised the possibilities 
of expansion in all. directions. A young nation, with indigenous culture 
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and traditions, but hitherto knowing little of the larger world, such art 
and culture as she possessed came from within, simple and primitive, 
and tinged, as is her religion, with a remnant of pagan influence. 
Iceland can hardly be called a religious country. The Lutheran church 
does not appear to exercise a profound influence, although a small church 
is usually to be seen in the remoter hamlets of the country. Church 
activities do not enter much into the lives of the people. The clergy 
do not try to convert. They are, as a whole, well-read, broadminded 
men, supporting the Icelander’s deep interest in psychical research and 
spiritualism, both of which are popular studies. The significance of 
dreams is also a widespread belief. 

Before landing, I was told by some English who had several tirhes 
visited the country, that the Icelanders had changed much in recent 
years in their general attitude to life, becoming more sophisticated, less 
welcoming to strangers, less open-handed and generous. ‘These impres- 
sions, to some extent, confirmed my own. I felt that Iceland was 
pressing forward, uncertain of her goal. In 1811 Jon Sigurdson, the 
national hero of Iceland, was born. It was he who introduced a new 
era in his country’s history. Owing to his labours, she received from 
the King of Denmark her own constitution and freedom, to be followed 
in 1904, by Home Rule. He gave Iceland leadership, a’sense of direc- 
tion, purpose and confidence. He is still regarded as one of the greatest 
of her sons. Could such another leader appear at the parting of the 
ways in her national life, to foster in her the best of which she is capable, 
her talents and character, still possible of re-establishment if freed from 
the trammels of a civilisation alien to her finest traditions and ideals, 
Iceland could yet take an honoured place among the smaller nations of _ 


northern Europe. 
E. V. CLARK. 


TURNER & RUSKIN 


EWMAN and Wordsworth have lately had centenaries greeted 

with too many books. The centenary of our greatest painter 

has been celebrated with exhibitions, each in a special way ex-- 
cellent. Never before have we been able so quickly to survey either 
his development or his comprehensiveness. Of special books, however, 
there is one only. It is concise and accurate, being founded on the 
reliable research of the great specialist, Finberg, who produced his life 
of Turner just before the war. Finberg worked for years on the Turner 
bequest in the National „Gallery; he pursued his researches also at 
Burlington House, but his earlier books were already classics. In this 
bigger book he sacrificed style, nevertheless, to the record of sifted fact; 
and Mr. Clare has been content to do likewise. His work is utterly 
devoid of eloquence. It is businesslike and useful and it is brought 
out in the most attractive way with beautiful illustrations, several of 
which are novel. Mr. Clare justly remarks thet the first two lives of 
Turner were poor performances. Neither Thornbury nor Hamerton 
commanded taste or style or accuracy. And yet, if we look back, we 
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see that Turner’s impact on the world of letters was accordant to his 
greatness. 

The best books he has inspired extend, like turreted promontories, 
the range of literature and add to its picturesqueness. Cosmo Monkhouse 
(who was also the author of the article in the D.N.B.) wrote both con- 
scientiously and with a taste worthy of his subject. Stopford Brooke— 
who was gifted with a combination of judgment, tunefulness, fluency and 
imaginative insight which enables him to adorn every subject he 
touched—both collected Turners and described the Liber Studiorum. 
In later years we have had a little masterpiece on English watercolours 
from one who as both poet and critic well deserved the title of Companion 
of Honour, Laurence Binyon. Nor should we omit to mention M. 
Camille Mauclair whose book was translated well by Mr. Byam Shaw, 
and reproduced in the same excellent style as this new one from the 
Phoenix Press. 

Even before Tima died he had inspired Ruskin to heap up the 
fieriest conflagration known to English prose. The tension “of a veiled 
celibacy (from which in 1947 the disguise was torn by the Admiral 
who had once sat as a model for Millais’ famous Bubbles) mingled with 
the tension of an outraged zealot. High excitement raced on with an 
unrivalled acumen of both eye and conscience. This resulted in a 
loftiness and wealth of expression exceeding that of Hydriotaphia or the 
Confessions of an Opium Eater, of Burke in denunciation of Warren 
Hastings or Pater in praise of Leonardo da Vinci. Never, before or 
after, were long paragraphs so loaded with refulgent ornament, never 
were the beauties of pictures and scenes described with such fullness, 
appreciated so enthusiastically, or connected so tellingly with the biblical 
tradition. Ruskin when writing on Turner had the rhetoric of -Cicero, 
the fierceness of Wulfstan or Savonarola when their warnings of the 
doom to come thundered loudest. Abnormal energy combined with 
abnormal temperament to maintain a pitch of eagerness and of indigna- 
tion each so exhausting that Ruskin had finally to abandon his lectures 
as Slade Professor at Oxford. In the seclusion of Brantwood he struggled 
to maintain the balance of his mind as he looked down on to Coniston 
Water or over it to Wetherlamm. But forces too impetuous for control 
made havoc till one sad day he threw his fried fish in the face of a visiting 
friend. The threat of this pathetic finish hangs over many of his arresting 
pages. Mr. Clare neither vies with Ruskin nor quotes him. On the 
contrary he writes with the calm judgment of the Registrar of the 
Courtauld Institute. 

Turner was well over sixty. when young Ruskin first met him, seventy 
already when Modern Painters appeared. But such a pitch of elabora- 
tion and eulogy made thé old man dubious. Ruskin denies the story, 
still current, that Turner accused him of finding in a picture meanings 
not intended. But Ruskin brought into the situation words themselves 
Turneresque, and the old painter who had entered the lists against 
contemporaries and predecessors till he could defy comparison with 


any landscape artist had to face the fact that in the medium of words . 


there was a rival in temper and genius to what he had done with the 
-brush. Perhaps he would fain have said that before 
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All those novel silent silver lights and darks undreamed of. 

Where I hush and bless myself with silence, 
any impact of words would be an intrusion. And though, in the course 
of years, he had not only worked in collaboration with Samuel Rogers 
and with Sir Walter Scott but also had furnished illustrations for Finden’s 
Bible, though he had borrowed—for his first great picture in the 
Academy—HMiuilton’s call on mists and exhalations to rise in honour of 
the world’s great Author, though verses from The Seasons and The 
Pleasures of Hope were sometimes placed beneath the titles of his 
pictures, he was, if neither unlettered nor curmudgeonly, a stranger to 
. the cultured phrenzy with which his young admirer from Oxford entered 
into his sphere to share his honours. For share them he does. : We 
can no more think now of Turner apart from Ruskin than we can picture 
Charles I apart from Van Dyck, or of King Mark apart from Wagner, 
of Lord Randolph Churchill apart from his son Winston. As The 
Faerie Queene was written to keep company with the fame of Queen 
Elizabeth, “so the name of Ruskin goes on to eternity with the painter 
whom he celebrates. 

They first met on 22nd June, 1840. Ruskin noted his impression 
that same evening: “Introduced today to the man who beyond all 
doubt is the greatest of the age: greatest in every faculty of the imagi- 
nation: in every. branch of scenic knowledge; at once the painter and 
poet of the day, J. M. W. Turner. Everybody had described him to 
me as coarse, boorish, unintellectual, vulgar. This I knew to be im- 
possible. I found in him a somewhat eccentric, keen-mannered, matter 
of fact, English-minded—gentleman, good natured evidently, bad tem- 
pered evidently, hating humbug of all sorts, shrewd, perhaps a little 
selfish,- highly intellectual, the powers of the mind not brought out with 
any delight in their manifestation, or intention of display, but flashing 
out occasionally in a word or a look.” 

No one wrote anything like so much about the living man as Ruskin, 
though others had now and then an anecdote to tell: and in his summary 
of Turner’s characteristics he lists uprightness, generosity, extreme 
tenderness of heart, sensuality, extreme obstinacy, irritability, infidelity. 
He noted also that he never heard Turner say a spiteful or an unkind 
word, Charitable talk is by no means universal in the world of art or 
letters, and in this rarity Turner reminds us of the principal end he had 
in view for the money he saved—to provide for struggling artists on the 
condition they were born legitimate. Litigation prevented that aim 
being ever realised. 

If Ruskin can tell us many interesting things about the living man, 
how does he explain the painter’s impact on the world of letters? He 
has used the words imagination and scenic knowledge. The first 
' instinct which writer and painter had in common was a scrutiny of 
nature, a scrutiny so concentrated and impassioned that not only were 
its scenes fixed on their minds as on a contemporary daguerreotype, but 
they had also an insight into its working. But imagination added more. 
Imagination was to them both what it was to Wordsworth: an amplitude 
of mind, an exalted mood of reason, a power to hang over the abyss of 
space and time and hold commune with august presences. And at that 
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point it became faith in the Spirit of Wisdom of the universe, faith also 
in-the truth that 
“ Our being’s heart and home 
Is in infinitude and only there.” 

‘faith in a recurring sense of pomp, magnificence and glory accorded to 
imaginitive men as a privilege more than mortal. And for both artist 
and critic it threw over scenes a light, a gleam, a consecration which 
was one with the idea of beauty as the splendour of truth, as.a revelation 
of an order of being which it was joy to admire and contemplate, and 
which fixed. something of its own perfection on the mirror of the soul. 

But speak to young Ruskin of glory and his mind was singing with 
memories of the Bible learnt by heart in early childhood. Mr. Quennell 
has recently explained to us with elegant skill the psychology of Ruskin, 
but there is a detail he refrained from mentioning. ` It is that the child 
was taught to learn the Bible by heart, and was always whipped for 
crying, disobedience, or tumbling on the stairs. These meant that 
many passages were linked with the ideas of strain, and intimacy: and 
so Ruskin adds to his interpretation of Turner’s story ingredients of 
both emotion and piety, each bordering on intimate affection as that 
borders on passion. He detects in the painter what otherwise few would 
have observed: tenderness of heart and eagerness of soul. And this 
gave Ruskin his special opportunity. His eloquence was in the tradition 
of the sermon: the preacher once more assumes sway over the domain 
of literature, as Donne, Bossuet, Massillon, had done before, as Newman 
was doing then, and a little later Liddon. The excellence of Ruskin 
both as economist and critic was that he added to both the tone of an 
exciting declaimer from the pulpit. He found the secret of art, like 
that of economics, in their close connection with Christian principles. 
“AU great art,” he said, “is the work of the whole living creature, body 
and soul, but chiefly of the soul.” Now setting out on his chart the names 
of abstract virtues—courage, modesty, magnificence, and nobleness 
which was his favourite; now recalling and elaborating the most telling 
phrases of classic Hebrew, now peering into the secrets of nature, and now 
enraptured by his fervent scrutiny of masterpieces, his theme is beauty 
as the resplendence of the good character. “Art does its duty,” he 
wrote in The Eagles Nest, “not in filling monster galleries with frivolous 
or dreadful or indecent pictures, but in completing the comforts and 
refining the pleasures of daily occurrence and familiar service.” In 
The Stones of Venice he centres his attack on the architecture of the 
Renaissance by saying: “It is the moral nature of it which is corrupt.” 
“All great art is praise? was the basic idea of Modern Painters. A 
picture was great insofar as it contained great numbers of great ideas. 
“And I call an idea great,” he went on, “in proportion as it is received 
by a higher faculty of the mind, and as it more fully occupies, and in 
occupying exercises and exalts, the faculty by which it is received.” 
These are a preacher’s words on art, but they do not fail on that account 
to be subtle and profound; when among pictures, Ruskin wished to 
move from glory to glory, as though upborne by wings traversing 
infinity. This explains why he found Turner supremely satisfying. 
Here was a painter who gave a trumpet-call to the highest faculties 
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that they should come forth and climb the heights. For, as Mr. Clare 
concludes, all Turner’s greatest pictures were painted to satisfy his 
inward vision. 

ROBERT SENCOURT. 


THE WELFARE STATE IN ISRAEL 


E don’t get wigs and dental plates and spectacles for nothing 

in Israel. Cortisone and auromycine are still rare and costly 

drugs. But on the other hand neither do we pay through the 
nose for operations or for hospitalisation or for staying in convalescent 
homes, and the newcomers who have not been able yet to get integrated 
in our economy have all these for nothing. In the large cities children 
still run around selling matches, but there are fewer of them, and the 
day is not far off when all these waifs will have been caught and cared 
for. The housing situation is very bad, with tens of thousands living 
in tents or tent-like sheds—but nobody is homeless even for a single 
day—-and the climate is mild. Unemployment figures are very low, 
even though many of the new immigrants work only three days a week 
—but they can subsist on it. With few exceptions, all children go to 
school for eight years, a great number much longer. And babies are 
cared for so superbly in this hard beset little land that even today, with 
starveling ‘newcomers from Arabian lands sending the figures up, only 
New Zealand is better off than Israel as regards child mortality, with 
England and the United States far behind. This is surely something 
of an achievement, especially when one remembers that during the 
Mandatory Period the Government did very little in this field, leaving 
Jewish welfare to the Agency, and other Jewish bodies and Arab to the 
missions (more or less)— that for the last fifteen years the country has 
been in a state of war or sub-war—and that the mass immigration of the 
last three years, which will very soon have doubled the Jewish population 
of the country, has posed unheard-of problems. 

Soon after the foundation of the State of Israel more than three 
years ago, a Ministry of Welfare was set up, and it has undertaken by 
degrees to co-ordinate or take over all the departments in that line 
which were so far maintained and administrated by the Jewish Agency 
(doing the bulk of the work especially in its Youth and Pioneer Depart- 
ments), the Government of the Mandatory, the numerous institutions 
of private and semi-public bodies working in Israel; but getting their 
main income from abroad, and the institutions of the strong and numerous 
Labour Federation. Of associations fed mainly from abroad the 
American Hadassah and the World Wizo are the most important. This 
Ministry has two departments with their separate heads—one doing 
general welfare work including immigrant care, the other concerned 
only with youth welfare. It rightly regards itself as a central integrating 
authority rather than as an executive organ, so that the actual executive 
is more or less in the hands of the institutions and organisations, also 
local authorities such as village councils, which are better able to cope 
with it. That after so short a time overlapping and friction still occur 
is a matter of course, with so intricate an apparatus, but this goes for 
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the relations between local councils and Ministry only, and will be 
obviated by time and usage. The important youth welfare work of 
the Jewish Agency is done autonomously. The main task confronting 
the Ministry in both departments is care of the immigrants. This is 
made clear by the approximate figures: already today more than one 
third of Israel’s population are recent immigrants, and the proportion 
will soon be reversed. There are special institutions to cope with this 
gigantic task, which will be spoken of in their place, and there is a net- 
work of state inspectors who are civil servants and who advise and aid 
the countless—and yet far too few—welfare officers. 

Youth welfare is the most complicated of the problems connected with 
mass immigration. Those children who have been brought over by 
the institution of Youth Immigration which sometimes takes over 
children who are not orphans or waifs, are not only the best cared for, 
the best trained, and the happiest--they are also the vanguard of the 
pioneering spirit. Forty-five thousand have been saved in the sixteen 
years of the existence of this scheme, and at the present moment 17,000 
are under the care of the department—in training farms, in groups in 
kibbutzim, a few in private homes. But apart from these lucky ones, 
there are tens of thousands of children who came over in the last three 
years with their families, from -diverse countries—most of them on a 
low cultural level—and to integrate these means a host of problems 
formerly unknown, at least on such a sCale. Legislation for child pro- 
tection was first taken over from the Mandatory, naturally. It was far 
behind the times, owing to the large Arab majority which was used or 
perhaps we should say forced by circumstances to send its children to 
work sometimes at the age of eight. Now the Ministry of Justice is 
preparing, with the help of experts who have worked in that field in 
Europe, a strong Jaw in respect of chil labour. Compulsory education 
was introduced almost at once, but among both Arabs—who still lack 
schools—and the Oriental Jewish communities of the cities, there is 
still truancy, especially as regards girls. Apart from the training farms 
on the land, kept by the Jewish Agency for children up to the age of 
sixteen, there are numerous institutions for child welfare from birth on. 
Creches are mostly cared for by Wizo (the World Federation of Zionist 
Women), which gets its money from all over the world except the 
U.S.A. All the cities have such day homes where working mothers 
deposit their babies during working hours, and so have many large 
villages. Hadassah (the great American Women’s Association), the local 
Working Mother’s Association and the women’s groups of the orthodox 
political parties also maintain such creches. ‘The Ministry of Welfare 
does its utmost, through its welfare officers, to get those infants and 
children who suffer from bad home influence into such institutions 
where the children are also kept overnight, for social and hygienic 
reasons. Several such excellent homes are maintained in the cities. 
School meals, carefully contrived, often cooked by the upper classes of the 
elementary schools with their cookery teacher, are provided everywhere 
at a nominal rate, in villages also. The local bodies and the Government 
share the expense. 
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A beginning has been made in child guidance clinics and in advice 
and testing of children leaving school. 

One promising experiment may be mentioned in detail, because it is 
so far unique: It is a children’s co-operative functioning ‘well, an agri- 
cultural children’s village of thirteen- and fourteen-year-olds. For the 
first year the Government pays all expenses, then they are supposed to, 
fend for themselves economically. They tend deserted olive groves 
near Lydda. The gifted among them take classes in crafts wanted in 
agriculture—repair of agricultural machinery and the like. If this 
experiment continues successfully, another such child village is planned in 
the Negev (south). There are several homes for defective children of 
different degrees of undernormality, one of them for hopeless cases, 
founded by an English Jewess-on her own, and now taken over by the 
Government. More are needed, however. There are also open homes 
for child delinquents, and one Borstal home is being started. Deaf-and- 
dumb children also need a home, for their own are often inadequate 
and tend to make half-wits of them. There are classes, and the 
Ministry places the most endangered children in good private homes, 
but that is not enough. Apart from all these institutions there are 
children’s convalescent homes maintained by the world organisation for 
child care, OSE, and workshops for children maintained by the world 
organisation for trade training, ORT (both, of course, Jewish). 

As regards the general care for immigrants, a great and fundamental 
change has taken place this winter. Formerly, for the last three years, 
that is, new immigrants were all taken to the huge camps prepared for 
them, with more or less adequate provision for a temporary stay— 
housing in wooden sheds and tents, communal kitchen, hot showers, 
kindergarten and créche, doctors and nurses, labour exchange, adult 
education, especially Hebrew classes. There were of course numerous 
exceptions: If you were one of the lucky ones with either a job waiting 
for you, or capital, or friends or relatives willing to take you in, you 
went where you pleased. But the bulk of the newcomers were glad to 
find shelter in the camps, and there they stayed, according to their own 
faculties, push and initiative, for weeks—for months—for years. 

This chapter is now closed, for good or ill. Lack of means mainly, 
but also the experiences made with too much paternalism and tutelage 
have caused the authorities to introduce another procedure. Immigrants 
are now classified on arrival. Hard-core cases, when their state of 
health warrants it, are either taken direct from the boat to an institution, 
or—in the majority—to the former transit camps where they stay for 
the time being. These hard-core cases comprise the disabled (cripples, 
blind people, very old, handicapped), chronic invalids including mental 
cases, aged people, couples blessed with an exceptional number of 
children, and large families where the sole provider is older than forty- 
five. Such social cases are then placed in whatever institution exists 
for them, as long as there is room available, if not they are cared for 
on the spot, some of the camps having been roughly converted for the 
purpose. The following list of welfare institutions may not be quite 
complete, and lack of space makes their description cursory, but it 
will serve to show that a very wide field is covered. Some departments 
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are first-class, others less so, but on the whole they are satisfactory, 
taking into consideration the unparalleled onset of numbers. Much of 
the work for the entirely disabled and the handicapped is being done by 
a new organisation called Malben. Their huge annual budget is pro- 
vided partly by the American Joint Jewish Appeal, partly by the Jewish 
Agency, and partly by the Government. They centralise the care for 
these cases and care for no others. Some of the disabled are placed 
in excellent new rehabilitation centres, mostly workshops where they 
are taught crafts within their powers, light cabinet-making, wicker- - 
work, straw-plaiting, doll-making, embroidery. There is an old 
Foundation for the Blind in Jerusalem, for children and adults, and a 
famous expert; blind himself, has now been called in to re-organise it 
and advise as to new ways to help. 

The sick are speedily moved to hospital. The Israel hospitals are 
rightly famous in every respect, the Government’s, those of Hadassah, 


» the Workers’ Sick Fund and now also Malben’s, vying with each other 


in excellence. But there are not enough beds, and the chronic cases 
have to yield priority to urgent ones. There are, for instance, even 
now with Malben’s help only 500 beds for TB., with 3,000 cases 
clamouring for hospitalisation. Malben is rapidly extending this work, 
though,.and in the course of 1951 there will be one thousand beds more 
for consumptives.‘ Altogether, the chapter of hospitals and lunatic 
asylums is the most satisfactory. Several mental homes have been 
opened by the Government in the last two years, and according to 
experts they compare favourably with those of richer and better 
developed countries, even though there is room for improvement. 

The aged, as everywhere in the world, form a sorry chapter. With 


‘the huge rise in the expectation of life there are so many of them unable 


to earn their bread, unwilling to burden their children—or unwelcome: 
Newcomers, at least, are placed in the numerous new Homes for the 
Aged which have been installed in many former transit camps, where 
they have proper food and care. But there are far too few for the old 
people who have long been in the country. (This is as good a place 
as another to stress that the Communal Villages, or Kibbutzim, care 
for their own hard-core cases; they are beyond the scope of this story, 


‘ and indeed for old people who are lucky enough to have children in 


~ 


the kibbutzim, life is ideal. They can work as long as they are able 
and never feel superfluous). The middle class have three excellent 
homes founded by the European Settlers’ Association, but they are not 
within everybody’s means. Young people of military age are no longer 
sent straight on arrival to the Army Camps, as they were during the 
War of Liberation and the first truce. They are now given a respite 


' of one year before service. The great majority of the newcomers 


including all those who do not come under the category of hard-core 
cases but have been living in the transit camps (about eighty thousand), 
are now brought to the so-called Maa’baroth, which means transitional 
camps. Some of these are the old camps transformed, but most of 
them are new 'tent villages of a primitive description, often enough 
situated in lonely, unsettled regions. The reason for choosing such 
sites are partly: strategical, partly that the men are wanted there. for, 
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road-building and afforestation. Immigrants who have spent a year 
in such a maa’barah will have the right to be settled permanently in 
masonry dwellings, either in one of the housing estates or in agricultural 
villages of one type or another. Of course tens of thousands of new- 
comers are already thus settled without having gone through a maa’barah, 
but that was in the “good old days” mentioned above. Though this 
settlement—it has already become a characterisic feature of the country- 
side with its tiny new houses and neat plots—is also a sort of social 
welfare project, the rents being very low and every assistance given both 
to suburban shikunim and villages proper, yet it does not fall ‘strictly 
under this heading and can thus only be mentioned in passing. One 
can safely assert, quite apart from considerations on a higher level— 
of history and politics, patriotism and sentument—that if we compare the 
lot of these immigrants to that of indigent refugees to other lands, they 
are decidedly better off. The living standard is terribly low at first, 
but there is security. Given a period of peace, the standard will 
rapidly rise for all, as it has already done for some hundred thousand 
who have arrived in the last three years. 
Benyamina, Israel. PAULA ARNOLD. 


MARIA AND ELIZABETH BRONTE 


ANY writers have mentioned the important influence that Maria 
and Elizabeth Bronte had upon Charlotte and Emily and it may 
be that this aspect has yet to be fully explored; but to get a 
complete picture of their tragic lives one is compelled to search amongst 
much irrelevant material. It is hoped that this essay will serve as a 
basis for further study. England at that time was in the throes of an 
Industrial Revolution, a migration from country to town, and the struggle 
for houses and for a livelihood was hard and bitter. In what was soon 
to become one of the most intensely industrial areas conditions were 
very difficult indeed. The West Riding of Yorkshire, a rough, wild 
region of moorland pasture, was rapidly becoming a thickly populated 
commercial district, filled with large towns and filth-belching factories, 
the change taking place visibly, year by year, month by month. Houses 
were literally springing up overnight, grouped badly and far too closely 
about the coalmines and factories. Yet there were too few, so that the 
over-crowding was greatly detrimental to the health, education and 
general well-being of the people. To this district came the Reverend 
Patrick Bronte from a curacy in Essex; here he married and his children 
were born. 

Patrick Bronte was born on 17th: March, 1777, in County Down, 
Ireland, one of the ten sons and one daughter of a poor Irish farmer 
called Hugh Brunty, or Prunty. At the age of sixteen he obtained the 
post of assistant schoolmaster in his parish, and eight or nine years later 
with the aid of his vicar, a Mr. Tighe, he entered St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, whence upon taking Holy Orders in 1806 he obtained a 
curacy at Wethersfield in Essex. It is said that while here he made 
successful love to a Miss Mary Burder and was only prevented from 
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marrying her by the intervention of her uncle and guardian; but 
attractive as the story is there is no proof of it. 

From Wethersfield he moved to Dewsbury, Yorkshire, in 1809, and 
thence in 1811 to Hartshead near Huddersfield, where a year later he 
married Maria Branwell. Born in 1783, she was one of the five children 
of ‘Thomas Branwell of Penzance, and when she met Patrick Bronte 


‘at the age of twenty-nine she was on a visit to her uncle Mr. John 


Fennell, a Methodist minister. Married at Guiseley Church on 29th 
December, 1812, the wedding, although possibly not unique, was 
certainly unusual in that not only was it’a double wedding but the two 
bridegrooms, both being ministers, each performed the ceremony for 
the other: Patrick Bronte to Maria Branwell, and William Morgan to 
Jane Fennell, a cousin of Maria. 

It was while they were at Hartshead that the two eldest daughters were 
born. Unfortunately no register of births was kept in those days and 


consequently the actual dates are uncertain. However, it is now 


generally accepted that Maria was born in the December of 1813 and 
Elizabeth on 8th February, 1815; although 16th April, 1813 and 27th 
July, 1814, have been suggested. In 1815 Patrick Bronte exchanged 
livings with the Rev. Thomas Atkinson and moved to Thornton where 
the other children were born; Charlotte in 1816, Patrick Branwell in 
1817, Emily Jane in 1818, and the youngest, Anne, in 1820. We know 
their father considered them a drag on their mother’s health as she was 
never robust, and this it is certain they were; but.though hard to them, 
he loved them dearly, and they him. They lived in Thornton for five 
years and all but Maria were christened there. Since baptisms were 
noted we know that Maria was christened at Hartshead on 23rd April, 
1814, Elizabeth at Thornton on 26th August, 1815, and, all in the years 
of their births, Charlotte on 29th June, Patrick 23rd July, Emily Jane 
20th August, and Anne on 25th March. 

Their father obtained a perpetual curacy at Haworth on 25th 
February, 1820, but in view of the fact that Anne was christened a month 
later it is unlikely that they moved from Thornton before early April. 
Haworth at that time was a populous manufacturing village of some 
5,000 inhabitants. The chapelry was in the parish of Bradford and 
provided a living of £200 a year together with a house. When their 
mother died in 1821 Maria was eight and fully aware of the fact that 
now the whole burden of motherhood had fallen upon her own thin 
little shoulders. Following shortly after this tragic event a family 
friend who had been Elizabeth’s godmother, Miss Elizabeth Firth, was 
approached by Patrick Bronte with an offer of marriage, but she declined 
in favour of another suitor. Realising the need for a “mother” to his 

children the Rev. Patrick invited an elder sister of his late wife to come ` 

as housekeeper. Although undoubtedly a pleasant and kind woman 
she took an immediate dislike to Yorkshire, a far cry from her own warm 
and flowery Cornwall, and the children, while they ‘respected and 
esteemed her, had no real affection for her. 

We have no clear picture of the other children at this time beyond 
the fact that they were so quiet that one would not have known there 
were children in the house at all. Of Maria and Elizabeth we know 
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that they helped their mother, and later their Aunt Branwell, in all the 
usual household operatiors, Maria always with the same air of serious 
determination and humble Godliness she was to display later in school, 
Elizabeth emulating her in everything she did so that she may be 
considered a fainter shadow of her elder sister. Maria, ‘‘that precocious 
little combination of the spirits of Saint Catherine of Siena and Joan of 
Arc,” was small and delicate in appearance, with large grey eyes, 
attentive and observant. She had pale, bloodless cheeks which held 
an unhealthy flush, and a mild, intelligent forehead. Her beauty seemed 
spiritual rather than physical. All the children were rather pale and 
stunted, with the notable exception of Emily, who was tall for her age 
and had dark, kindling eyes. The only glimpse we get of Elizabeth is 
once when, having injured herself severely by a fall, and her head being 
badly cut, she bore all the subsequent pain and suffering with exemplary 
courage and patience. Apart from this one small event we know nothing 
of her and can only hazard a guess at her character. Two samplers 
embroidered by them are still in existence: “Maria Bronte finished this 
Sampler on the 16th of May at the age of eight years.” “Elizabeth 
Bronte finished this Sampler the 27th of July at the age of seven years.” 

Maria had a very highly developed intellect, and after shutting herself 
up in her room (the children’s study or nursery) with a newspaper would 
be able to converse intelligently with her father and other grown-up 
visitors about all the topical events, parliamentary debates and news of 
every nature. , This in a child of less than ten years ! Indeed, her father 
often declared that he would rather talk with his eldest daughter than 
with many grown people. She, on her part, was so much superior in 
her mental development end outlook to her playfellows, that she was 
often lonely amongst them. Extremely sensitive, she was attracted to 
the much younger Emily, who was also very sensitive, and had on more 
than one occasion comforted her; once when Emily had been shut up 
in a dark room by the unimaginative Aunt Branwell and frightened by 
shadows cast by torchlight. But though so frightened of shadows she 
was never afraid of the violence of the elements and quite enjoyed 
lightning and thunderstorms. 

Maria used to entertain the family in the evenings with songs and 
hymns which she sang in z clear, sweet young voice, and would instruct 
the other children on why they should be good Tories and Anglicans, 
and teach them history. She taught with such effect that all the later 
good deeds and thoughts of her brother and sisters can be traced back 
to the example set by her. On one celebrated occasion the Rev. Patrick 
Bronte wished to test his children and, having had them brought before 
him, asked them one question each in turn, commencing with the 
youngest, while the child would hold a mask over her face. He asked 

Anne what a child like her most wanted, and she replied “Age and 
' experience.” ‘Turning to the next, Emily, he asked what he should 
do with Branwell when he was naughty, to which she replied “Reason 
with him and if he won’t listen to reason, whip him.” Branwell, on 
being asked what was the best way of knowing the difference between 
the intellects of men and women, answered “By considering the differ- 
ence between them as to their bodies.” Charlotte was asked what was 
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the best book in the world, and named “The Bible,” and the next best, 
“The Book of Nature.” Elizabeth now put on the mask and was asked 
what was the best mode of education for a woman, to which she replied: 
“That which would make her rule her house well.” Lastly it was the 
turn of Maria, who was asked what was the best method of spending 
time. Her reply, “By laying it out in preparation for a happy eternity,” 
suggests that she was prepared, at least subconsciously, for an early 
death, one might almost say predestined. 

There is still in existence a letter dated 20th June, 1855, written by 
Mr. Bronte to Mrs. Gaskell, in which he states: “My daughters went 
early to school, those that were old enough went first to a good school 
at Wakefield.” His memory was notoriously inaccurate, especially for 
dates, but it is possible that this “good school” was the Crofton Hall 
School for Young Ladies kept by a certain Mrs. Richmall Mangnall, 
since Elizabeth’s godmother Elizabeth Firth had been there. Be that 
as it may, we know that both Maria and Elizabeth entered the Clergy 
Daughters’ School, Casterton, on 1st July, 1824. This was a school 
for the daughters of the poorer clergy kept by the Rev. Carus-Wilson, 
who lived at Casterton Hall and at Silverdale, to which latter place the 
children sometimes went on their holidays. Mr. Bronte, although not 
rich, was also not really poor, but he was perhaps frugal and considered 
this school would provide admirable training for his children. He 
himself had never encouraged them to be interested in worldly pleasures 
and had always dressed and fed them plainly. Mr. Carus-Wilson 
appears to have been a well-meaning man, if a little misguided, and 
held similar opinions to Mr. Bronte; but although young children are 
apt to exaggerate and are over-impressionable, I am inclined: to accept 
their description of Cowan’s Bridge School almost at face value. 

Without going into too much detail about their school-life, with which 
all readers of Jane Eyre must be familiar, I will however reproduce 
their school reports. 

Clergy Daughters’ School, Casterton. School Records. 

Maria. Aged 10. ist July, 1824. 
Reads tolerably. Writes pretty well. Ciphers a little. Works 
badly. Very little of geography or history. Has made some 
progress in reading French but knows nothing of the language 
grammatically, 
Left 14th February, in ill-health, and died 6th May, 1825. 


Elizabeth. Aged g (Vaccinated: scarlet fever, whooping cough). 
Reads little, writes pretty well, ciphers none. Works very 
badly. Knows nothing of grammar, geography, history or 
accomplishments. 

Left in ill-health 31st May, and died 25th June, 1825, in 
decline. 

Charlotte. Entered roth August, 1824. 

Writes indifferently. Ciphers a little and works neatly. Knows 
nothing of grammar, geography, history or accomplishments. 
Altogether clever for her age, but knows nothing systematically. 
Left rst June, 1825. Governess. 
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Emily. Entered 25th November; aged 53. 
Reads very prettily and works.a little. 
Left ist June, 1825. Subsequent career-——governess. 

These reports agree but little with most other accounts, especially 
in view of Maria’s brilliance, although she was untidy and doubtless 
this did not endear her to her teachers. Early in 1825 a “low fever” 
broke out at the school and made all the children listless and apt to fall 
asleep at their desks. This was not typhus and the Bronte children did 
not succumb to it, although during this period Maria and Elizabeth 
developed bad coughs which kept them awake day and night. During 
1825, known as the fever year, 28 of the 77 pupils at the school were 
removed by their parents, yet only one girl died as a result of the 
epidemic. 

Only once at this unhappy time did Maria’s fortitude give way. 
Having become worse a blister was applied to her side, leaving an open 
wound which had yet to heal. She begged to be allowed to remain in 
bed one morning as she was so ill; but Miss Andrews (the Miss 
Scratcherd of Jane Eyre) was known to be near at hand, and so, 
scarcely able to walk, the poor little Maria began to pull on her stockings 
over her thin legs, without leaving her bed. Discovered in the act by 
Miss Andrews, who seized her by the arm regardless of the wound, 
she was dragged violently into the middle of the room. The brave 
child, in tears, spoke only to beg some of the more indignant girls to 
be calm. She was punished for being late that morning. 

Charlotte Bronte ‘said later than the sufferings of her eldest sister 
reminded her of the sufferings of Christ in His agony. The spirit and 
deeds of the Methodist seint had become incarnate and the children 
has witnessed with their own eyes a miracle. Their father, rarely 
moved, has himself declared, “She exhibited during her illness many 
symptoms of a, heart under Divine influence.” Can one doubt she was 
an angel ? 

Receiving the news of her serious state of health Patrick Bronte came 
quickly and removed her to her home at Haworth. But it was too late. 
The germ of tuberculosis had gained a strong, unyielding grip on the 
tender frame and she was called to a happier world on 6th May, 1825. 
Her own last words were: “By dying young, I shall escape great suffer- 
ings. I had not qualities or talents to make my way very well in the 
world; I should have been continually at fault.” 

Not long after the death of his eldest child at the early age of twelve, 
the unfortunate father received a further call from Cowan’s Bridge. 
He promptly removed Elizabeth, and later Charlotte and Emily. On 
25th June, Elizabeth died of consumption. The grief-stricken old man, 
regarding this as proof of God’s power and wisdom, gave little outward 
indication of his deep sorrow. Patrick Branwell Bronte many years 
later was to write a poem which he called “Caroline” and in which he 
described his feelings as a child of seven at his sister’s coffin. 

There can be little doubt that had Maria lived, with her precocious 
intellect, insight and spiritwal-being, she would have taken first place 
above Charlotte and Emily in art and literature; while Elizabeth might 
have become a normal, healthy woman, a rare thing in the Bronte 
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family. Yet ‘such musings, interesting as they may be, are but idle — 
broodings. ‘There remains but to mention that the Helen Burns of 
Jane Eyre is as faithful a picture of Maria Bronte as a sister’s loving 
memory could produce. To those who doubt this and say that so 
Christ-like a character could never exist I can do no more than quote 
the author’s own words to her publisher in a letter dated 28th October, 
1847: “You are right.in having faith in the reality of Helen Burns’ 
character; she was real enough. I have exaggerated nothing there... 
I could not help but smile at the quiet self-complacent dogmatism with 
which one of the journals lays it down that ‘such creations as Helen 
Burns are very beautiful but very untrue’.”” On what better note could 
I end than to give the inscription upon their memorial tablet: “Verily 
I say unto you, Except ye be converted, and become as little children, 
ye shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven.” Matthew xviii, 3. 
l G. T. BONTOFT. 


CIVIL LIBERTIES IN PERIL 


C6 LIBERTY, what crimes are committed in thy name!” 
O exclaimed Pauline Roland as she ascended the platform of 
9the guillotine. The cynic cheerfully recalls the saying, and 
the temper of our age is such that it is easy to forgive him. ‘The 
condition upon which God hath given liberty to man is eternal vigilance,” 
averred John Curran in his speech on the right of election of the Lord 
Mayor of Dublin in 1790, “which condition if he break, servitude is at 
once the consequence of his crime and the punishment of his guilt.” 
Here, then, are platitude, truism—and truth. Archbishop Stephen 
Langton exercised such vigilance. He wrested from a recalcitrant 
monarch the sixty-three clauses of Magna Charta, on which, for all 
‘their monkish Latin, the whole constitutional history of England is, as - 
` Bishop Stubbs said, but a commentary. 
Edward T’s dictum in the Model Parliament writ, What toucheth all 
_ shall be approved by all, Petition of Right, Grand Remonstrance, Habeas 
Corpus, Bill of Rights, three Reform Acts, Parliament Act, two Woman 
Suffrage Acts—such are the milestones in the broadening ‘of precedent, 
the widening of the basis of consent, the fight, generation by generation, 
for freedom, for right, and, more importantly, for rights. Making 
“the bounds of freedom wider yet” cannot be dismissed as the inexorable 
logic of history. Marxist dogma has no more foundation here than in 
any other branch of history. Freedom is no automaton. It is served 
by deliberate and sustained endeavour. It is achieved by over-powering 
interests, which “licence they mean when they cry liberty,” defy change 
because it is change, and seek to bind freedom with fetters of privilege. 
Civil liberty and the rule of law are facets of the same principle—a 
- principle founded upon the sovereignty of Parliament and the independ- 
ence of the Courts. The rule of law itself embraces three main con- 
cepts analysed by Dr. C. K. Allen in Democracy and the Individual 
(1943): “1. That the system of justice is one and uniform throughout 
the country. 2. That all citizens have the right, on the one hand, of 
«, recourse tq it for the redress of grievances and are, on the other hand, 
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equally subject to its penalties for violation of rights. 3. That no person 
or class of persons is placed above or below it or is entitled to claim a 
special and privileged type of jurisdiction.” The retreat from civil 
liberty and the rule of law, virtually unchecked by the Report of the 
Committee on Ministers’ Powers (1932), has become faster and faster, 
year by year, since 1914. As long ago as 1929, Lord Chief Justice 
Hewart reviewed the procedures of what he called The New Despotism: 
‘to modify provisions of Statutes; to take powers to determine as the 
Minister thinks fit; to secure that the Minister’s decision shall be final 
and conclusive; to secure that the Minister’s Orders shall not be subject 
to appeal; to secure that the Minister’s Rules, Orders and Regulations 
shall have effect as if enacted in the Act. 

In home policy the most formidable indictment of the pre-war 
Governments is that they created for their successors the precedents 
for semi-totalitarian techniques and devices. How to curtail the 
subject’s liberty, how to arrogate a monopoly of powers, how to supersede 
the rule of law by bureaucratic ordinance, how to seize functions which 
properly belong to Parliament or Courts—such were the lessons. Mr. 
Attlee’s colleagues were: ready learners. Small cause for wonder, 
now, that, writing in 1933 in Democracy in Crisis, and urging the 
suspension of “the classic formule of normal opposition,” Harold Laski 
could promise that a Socialist Government “would build upon the 
amplitude” of the National Government’s precedent. There was, for 
example, the dangerous formula, powerfully challenged in the House 
of Commons by Mr. Dingle Foot, but deftly introduced in one phrasing 
or another by Colonel Waiter Elliot, Fabian Conservative Minister of 
Agriculture, “Confirmation by the Minister shall be conclusive evidence 
that the powers of the Act have been applied and that the Order lies 
‘within the powers of the Act.” This was the epoch in which Sir 
Thomas Moore, M.P., writing in the Daily Mail, could salute the 
British Union of Fascists as a “young and virile offshoot” of the old 
Conservative Party! Further quasi-totalitarian precedents were established 
in the ninety-claused Bill to “revolutionise” the milk industry, marketing 
board trials and penalties, unemployment assistence regulations, the 
Incitement to Disaffection Act and the once all-powerful Import Duties 
Advisory Committee. 

Under Socialism and the Supplies and Services Acts of 1945 and 
1947, the tempo of delegated legislation and administrative justice was 
inevitably accelerated. Admiztedly, the system has its comedies. Here 
is a representative specimen from the Making of Civilian Clothing 
(Restriction) Order, S.R. & O., 1942, No. 541. A letter from an 
obviously amiable official, it illuminates a scheme in practice under the 
wartime Coalition Government and soon abandoned by reason of its 
sheer inanity:— 

“I am to refer to your letter dated 1st March in which you make 
application for a licence to permit of a suit being made having more 
pockets than those laid down in the above-mentioned order. 

“It is noted that you do not require more than two pockets in 
the trousers and that you would like, instead of a third pocket, to 
have an.extra one in the jacket. I am to say that the Board are 
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not prepared to consider the giving-up of a pocket in one garment 
sufficient reason for the granting of an extra pocket in another 
garment, since the restrictions are imposed on the separate eon 
and not on the suit as a whole. 

“The Board realise, however, that, in certain circumstances, it 
may be necessary to vary the restrictions and, if you would state 
why you are unable to make use of the third pocket in the trousers 
(it is not necessary that this pocket should be a hip-pocket; the 
restrictions do not in any way refer to the position, of pockets, but 
only to the total number in each garment), thus necessitating the 
extra jacket pocket, full consideration will be given to the issue of 
a licence. It would also be helpful if you were able to state the 
exact use to which the extra pockets you require in the jacket and 
waistcoat are to be put. 

“With regard. to your request for a small sub-division in the 
right-hand pocket of the jacket, I am to say that this is not regarded 
as an extra pocket and that no licence will therefore be necessary 
in respect of this requirement. 

“The name and address of your tailor should also be stated in 
order that, if a licence is issued, it may be sent to him.” (Quoted 
by Dr. C. K. Allen, Law and Orders, 1945, p. 185). 

Against such a background, there must be enormous sympathy for 
Sir Waldron Smithers’ plea for a reversion from 27,000 Statutory 
Instruments to the original Ten Commandments. 

Now the famous English constitutional documents have a common 
denominator. As the present writer expressed it in THE CONTEMPORARY 
Review (October 1950): “It was, and is, the typically English method 
to solve all problems within the basic premise and. framework of 
liberty . . . to introduce Petitions or Remonstrances to state specific 
grievances and Statutes to prescribe specific remedies.” Magna Charta, 
Petition of Right, Grand Remonstrance, Bill of Rights, Reform Acts, 
Woman Suffrage Acts—all illustrate the theme. To take the simplest 
example, the Petition of Right (1628) falls into two parts, a recital of 
broken statutes and an exposition of grievances for redress. It asks, 
first, that henceforth no man shall be compelled to' make any gift, loan, 
benevolence, tax or such-like charge, without common consent by Act 
of Parliament, secondly, that no man shall be imprisoned or detained 
without cause shown, thirdly that soldiers and mariners shall not be 
billeted upon private persons against their will, fourthly, that hereafter 
commissions for proceeding by martial law shall not be issued. 

Viscount Samuel’s Rights and Liberties of the Subject Bill (1950) 
is in direct line with such Statutes. It invokes the genius of the 
Constitution. The Bill, in twelve clauses, states twelve grievances and 
offers remedy for each. It covers many objects of libertarian criticism 
in the constitutional history of the past two decades. Some of its 
proposals are inspired by recommendations of the Earl of Donoughmore’s 
Committee on Ministers’ Powers. Others are new. It exemplifies the 
retreat from freedom alike under Conservative and Labour Governments. 
It launches the counterattack. The Bill may be briefly summarised as 
follows :— , 
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Clause I provides that any Statutory Order in Council Regulation 
or Rule, made in pursuance of the Supplies and Services Acts 
(1945 and 1947) and required to be laid before Parliament, may 
be amended in either House. At present such instruments have to 
be approved or rejected as a whole without amendment. It is the 
purpose of this clause to strengthen parliamentary control over 
delegated legislation. 


Clause IT reasserts the right of any person aggrieved by an Order 
or Regulation to challenge its validity in the Courts on the ground 
that it is outside the powers conferred by the Statute and therefore 
ultra vires. This is the one safeguard against Ministers and 
Departments exceeding their statutory powers. But certain Acts | 
prevented such a challenge in the Courts. Others have limited the 
period of time after enactment in which the validity of the instru- 
ment can be challenged in the Courts. Clause II, therefore, pro- 
vides, in accordance with the recommendation of the Committee 
on Minsters’ Powers, that the period of challenge shall in no case 
be less than three months. 


Clause III grapples with the so-called “Henry VIII Clause,” 
whereby, in certain cases, Ministers have been empowered to change 
by Order or Regulation the provisions of the Statute and even of 
other Statutes. ` The Committee on Ministers’ Powers recommended 
that such Ministerial Amendments should not be made except 
within a period of twelve months after the passing of the Act. 
Clause III, therefore, recommends that all such powers shall cease 
to be exercisable twelve months after the passing of Lord Samuel’s 
Bill into law. Thus, Clause IIT, like Clauses I and II, fortifies the 
Rules Publication Act (1893). 


Clause IV carries out yet another EE of the 
Committee on Ministers’ Powers. Where a special tribunal other 
than a Court of Law is empowered by Statute to take a judicial 
decision as contradistinguished from an administrative decision, 
there shall always be right of appeal on points of law to the High 
Court. 

Clause V requires the reports of persons holding public enquiries 
to be published, and the Minister, in every case, to give reasons for 
his decision. If he disagrees with any recommendation in the 
report, he shall publicly state why. 

Clause VI in response to the public outcry against Ministry of 
Food “‘snoopers,” limits the exercise by officials of their powers to 
enter and search private dwellings. 

Clause VII provoked by the temporary supression of periodicals 
by the late Minister of Fuel and Power during “Shinwell February” 
1947, declares: “Nothing in the Supplies and Services (‘Transitional 
Powers) Act, 1945, as amended by the Supplies and Services 
(Extended Purposes) Act, 1947, or in any other Order in Council’ 
or Regulation made or continued in force in pursuance thereof, 
shall be held to authorise the suppression or suspension of any 
newspaper, periodical, book or other publication.” 
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Clause VIII concerns marketing board trials and penalties. Under 
Agricultural Marketing Acts from 1931 onwards and the Sea 
Fisheries Act of 1938, Producers’ Boards may determine whether 
producers have contravened provisions of marketing schemes. 
They may impose fines. In other words, the Board is judge in its 
own case. Proceedings are held in London, an expensive matter 
for the individual producer. Such Boards are bound by no rules 
of evidence. Clause VIII accordingly holds that such offences shall 
be tried, like other offences, in local Courts of Summary Jurisdiction. 

See Report of the Departmental Committee on Imposition of Penalties 
y Marketing Boards and other similar bodies. Cmd.'5980). 


Clause IX proposes to eliminate certain anomalies which at present 
give a privileged position to public authorities, when in the courts, 
in contrast with other litigants. - 


Clause X dealing with complaints against public authorities, 
would strengthen ministerial, and therefore parliamentary control, 
over Boards of nationalised industries and services. 


` Clause XI on political or religious tests as a condition of employ- 
ment, expressly forbids employers, including public authorities, to 
impose such tests. An exception is allowed where the principal 
business of the employer, or the principal work for which the 
employee is engaged, comprises the propagation of any religious or 
political doctrine or opinion. 
Clause XII is devoted to the vital principle of Habeas Corpus. 
Until eighteen years ago, any person, within the jurisdiction of the 
High Court, and believing himself to be unlawfully imprisoned, 
might seek his freedom, irrespective of nationality, through a Writ 
of Habeas Corpus. However, in 1933, under Section 3 of the 
Visiting Forces (British Commonwealth) Act, the Writ of Habeas 
Corpus will. not avail a Dominion soldier in custody in the United 
Kingdom under a sentence or order of a Service Court of a 
member~State of the British Commonwealth. Clause XII would 
secure that, for the purpose of proceedings instituted by Writ of 
Habeas Corpus, the law shall be the same as before this Act of 1933. 
Lord Samuel’s Bill is the spearhead of a counter-revolution—a Political 
Renaissance and Reformation. It looks not to the past but to the future. 
For it denies an indispensable premise of mid-2oth century paternalistic 
politics—that the Executive of the day may make and interpret law as 
well as administer it. It adapts to its modern setting the Montesquieu 
doctrine of the separation of powers. Above all, it relates government 
to liberty and liberty to government. In Cowper’s noble words: 
‘Tis liberty alone that gives the flower 
Of fleeting life its lustre and perfume, 
And we are weeds without it. All constraint, 
Except what wisdom lays on evil men, 
Is evi 
To have translated this concept, the pious aspiration of a visionary poet, 
into terms of government, forms the British contribution to civilisation. 
DERYCK ABEL. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF BERDYAEV 


HE significance lies in this: that living the best years of his life 
in Europe, he never forsook the Russian spirit for the European 
. spirit. Unto the end, Nicolas Berdyaev was true to his belief 
that only a real renascence of the spirit could be achieved if it was a 
renascence engendered equally in the East as well as in the West; equally 
in Russia as in America. His thought was essentially apocalyptic and 
eschatological. The crisis of civilisation to him was much more than 
a convenient historical tag intended to signify disintegration, because he 
saw the crisis as something which had emerged during his own lifetime. 
He was far from being an adherent of Spengler’s interpretation of 
history in which all is seen as so many segments repeating themselves, 
but each doomed to extinction at the last. Far nearer his conception 
of history was ‘Toynbee’s interpretation in which it is shown that 
civilisations only fall apart when they have suffered a schism of the soul. 
As the late Stefan Schimanski pointed out in The Manchester Guardian, 
at his death in 1948, the fact that Berdyaev set his whole philosophy on 
the power of love did not mean that when he saw the world becoming 
a prey to hate, men should give up the struggle. On the contrary, he 
held that “man had no right to cease in his duty even if he knew he 
would fail’; and it is this crucial deduction of Schimanski’s from 
Berdyaev’s philosophy which makes his writings so relevant for the 
West today. 

When T. E. Hulme’s Speculations were published posthumously in 
1924, there appeared his diagnosis of “thought since the Renaissance.” 
Here is the passage in question. He declares that 

in spite of its apparent variety [it] forms one coherent whole. 
It all rests on the same conception of the nature of man and all - 
exhibits the same inability to recognise the meaning of the dogma 
of original sin. In this period [he continues] not only have its 
philosophy, its literature and its ethics been based upon this new 
_conception of man as fundamentally good, as sufficient, as the 
“measure of all things; but a good case can be made out for 
regarding many of its characteristic economic features as spring- 
- ing entirely from this central abstract conception. 
Now it is precisely the acceleration which this attitude has been given 
in the 20th century, in “the brave new world,” that has led to a 
universal acceptance of the conviction that if only peace could be made 
permanent, a perfect world society would follow. That is a fallacy 
whose enormity of acceptance in no way counteracts its fallacious 
premises. On two scores it falls to the ground and for this reason as 
a palliative must be accounted false. , 

Men may desire peace; but in the first place they do not desire the ` 
things which lead to peace and, in the second place, so long as they 
aim at a Utopian society, they will fall short of a healthy society in so 
far as perfection is incompatible with human nature as it is. Berdyaev 
fully realised that such perfection was impossible, but in no sense did 
a knowledge of the impossibility of its attainment prevent him from 
urging men to do their best to achieve a healthy, peaceful and open 
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society. For what it comes to is that he was re-stating in his own terms 
the doctrine of original sin; he was admitting the Fall in the Garden 
of Eden as a reality and hence allowing for a natural inclination in man 
tempting him by nature always towards what is evil rather-than what is 
good. ‘The remedy for social ills lay in raising those ills to a spiritual 
level, something which can always be achieved if it is remembered that 
if people are made to think sufficiently hard socially, sooner or later they 
will be thinking religiously. It was of this change of heart that Berdyaev 
had a particular right to speak because the span of his years from 1874 
to 1948 were particularly momentous in that they covered a period of 
transition, of transition from the spiritual to the materialistic—a swing 
of the pendulum of which at the moment there are chances of its return 
from materialism to the spiritual again. 

Berdyaev was born in Kiev and early in his student career became an ' 
advocate of Marxism. Living therefore between two worlds—the old 
order. of Russian aristocracy and the new spirit of revolution which 
since 1848 had been in the ascendant—Berdyaev found himself drawn 
in two directions: namely, towards both faith in the old tradition and 
towards the gradual evolution of ideas and the sharp, more radical 
approach to change that was growing in the hearts of the revolutionaries. 
In 1917, just before the fall of the Monarchy, he criticised the Erastianism 
of the governing synod of the Orthodox Church, whilst after the 
Revolution, in 1919, he founded the Free Academy of Spiritual Culture 
in Moscow and was there given the chair in the philosophy faculty at 
the University. 

These two actions, his independence of mind shown over the question 
of Erastianism and his assertion of spiritual values, emphasise clearly 
his approach: “I must discover for myself that which God has hidden 
from me. God expects from me a free creative act.” Again, as in the 
case of his personal discovery of original sin, so again by his own 
endeavour he discovered the meaning of free-will. For he was too 
independent a thinker to accept dogmas second hand: they had to be 
discovered anew and then stated. Such was his process. It was this 
sense of adventure, of the personal quest for truth, ‘that allowed him 
to accept the good in Communism without being deceived by that -which 
was openly contrary to the good—that is to say when the good is seen 
as something primarily moral, and secondly utilitarian. As he wrote: 

Utilitarianism is a principle of adaptation for the safeguarding of 
life and the attainment of happiness, but the safeguarding of life 
and happiness may be inconsistent with the freedom and dignity of 
personality. Utilitarianism is anti-personalist. 

= That is from where his insistent repetition of the importance of the 
individual sprang. Which has come to be known as personalism; which 
has been a cue for other critics in linking his works with those of Gabriel 
Marcel in France and Karl Jaspers in Germany, and even earlier still 
with such thinkers as Kierkegaard and his own countryman, Solovyev. 

Like these predecessors and contemporaries, he stood for a philosophy 
of life that was not objective. True philosophy, he once declared, came 
through personal experience and it was the personal relationship between 
man and man that ultimately counted. He believed that the world was 
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full of unacknowledged teachers; that man taught man by his example 
and so, as it were, established an invisible contact. Indeed Berdyaev 
is not an easy writer for those trained in the West, for those who are 
accustomed to exposition in the terms of Aristotelean logic. His dia- 
lectical approach is a personal one of which, as J. N. Cameron has 
pointed out, “there are no obvious models.”’* Again Berdyaev does not 
so much argue with the reader, thus trying to enlist his support, as state 
his point of view and leave it at that. His reasoning is often a series 
of assertions which, in the whirl of his rhetoric, one either accepts or 
rejects; and when one accepts one of his assertions, for him that means 
personal contact between author and reader has been established. At 
times this can be an invigorating experience, though an experience hard 
to define and perhaps, appropriately enough, an experience which can 
only be defined in a personal way. . 

During the war when I was on leave I remember going to see Shaw’s 
Misalliance, presented by a small London theatre club. Afterwards, as 
I walked back alone, I felt enormously buoyed; I had the feeling that 
some immensely fine things had been said during the course of the 
evening, though précisely what those things were I could not have told 
you for a thousand pounds. Subsequently I have read Misalltance and 
rationally I am quite aware that by no means is it one of Shaw’s best 
plays; speaking rationally, it is quite obviously an interim piece. Yet, 
despite that fact, for me the play continues to hold a very high place in 
the Shavian canon. -In short, so personal has been its impact that I 
find it hard to examine critically. Berdyaev can make a similar impact, 
and I would submit that it is by means of this personal impact that he 
has won so many readers in the West; they are uplifted by what he says, 
but cannot say what exactly it is in his work which lifts them up. Such 
a gift cannot be acquired, because it is a natural gift; it is dependent 
upon spontaneity for its effect. Yet it is argued that such a gift is of 
no use to philosophy, because it is allowing reason to be replaced by 
emotion- There is some truth in the argument, but it is worth pointing 
out that a number of contemporary philosophers are also creative 
artists—Sartre and Gabriel Marcel, for instance. Certainly, Berdyaev 
wrote neither novels nor plays, but his language is so vivid at times 
that it could well be the language of either a novelist or dramatist. For 
when it is said that the novel and drama are dying art-forms, the state- 
ment needs modification. Admittedly biography is growing as a new 
art-form, and often the sales of biographies and philosophical works— 
witness alone the numerous reprintings of Maritain and Berdyaev— 
both supersede the sales of novels and outlive plays in‘ popularity. 
These are facts which are irrefutable, but they only tell half the story. 
The novel and drama are not dying art-forms so much as changing 
“art-forms. As one sees biography emerging as an art-form in its own 
right, so one notices the emergence of what one may term the philoso- 
phical novel or play; and at the same time one notices, rather less 
directly, the incorporation of elements of fiction and drama into 
philosophy. In this respect, Berdyaev was a pioneer. 

This shift of emphasis in the presentation of philosophy may be 
symptomatic. Modern men has lost his way and in losing his way he 
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has lost (or rejected) those clues which would give him the answer to 
the purpose of this life. For such a man there are two particular 
dangers: as in the Ancient World, he may fall a victim to devil-worship, 
or, as is now happening, he may become tied in servitude to the machines 
of his own making. As Christianity once saved men from devil-worship, 
so its mission for this century is to save men from being the victims of 
another servitude: that was Berdyaev’s reading of current events. More- 
over he knew that it was only through the knowledge of God which 
Christianity had brought man that he could really come to know himself. 
The paradox holds true that man reveals and affirms himself 
only when he submits himself to a supernatural principle which 
becomes the content’ of his life. His repudiation of it, on the other 
hand, only leads to his perdition. . . . To affirm himself, and 
preserve the source-of his creative energy, man must affirm God as 
well. He must affirm the image of God within him, ., But 
when the human personality will admit no authority but itself, it 
disintegrates, allowing the intrusion of the lowest natural elements 
which consume it. l 
Herein lay the cause of that disintegration of which Spengler had 
spoken of as the crisis of civilisation, but which Berdyaev, like Toynbee, 
saw as a schism of the’soul. Humanism had been tried and been found 
wanting, for in the collectivism and racialism of the zoth century 
he saw an end of Renaissance Humanism. What was necessary for 
man’s salvation was a return to God; the answer to collectivism was 
personalism, because when men come face to face with each other, with 
the barriers down and pretences put aside, they recognise in Whose — 
Image they have been made. Once more they would become God- 
centred, their understanding of the world be theocentric. For the end 
of history does not lie in history; “the Kingdom of God is at once the. 
consummation and the abolition of the agony of the historical process.” t 
So it was that Nicolas Berdyaev unto the Jast remained loyal to the 
Russian spirit. Communism might be wiped out in the next decade, 
perhaps not for another century, but whatever the historical date would 
be, he knew for surety that the time would come because slavery cannot 
exist against a background of eternity; because freedom is the cause of 
God, and where there is freedom truth wil prevail, 
In such lies his pigmincance, ; 
NEVILLE BRAYBROOKE, 
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POLITICS AND TRADE 


HE. projected Japanese peace treaty causes concern to British 
merchants. Not for the first time in this disordered century the 
activities of international trade have become entangled with 
those of international diplomacy and domestic politics. "The discussions 
that took place in the British parliament, first on 25th July last, when a 
socialist government wielded the all-pervading power now characteristic 
of politics, and next on 26th November, when a conservative government 
succeeded to the seats of the powerful, showed that in this particular 
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‘matter there is little difference in outlook between the one political 
party and the other. As of most other things, these mighty politicians 
make a mighty mess of trade. It is worth looking at a particular example 
of this contemporary misfortune. 

The gigantic expansion in governmental expenditure which has 
plunged from one high level to another without pause for nearly forty 
years has culminated in the baffling problem, now facing the new 
government in our own harassed country, of how correspondingly to 
expand the production of goods for export, when the conditions now 
established at home make it well-nigh impossible to produce the goods 
at a cost that can retain the markets in face of the necessarily better- 
placed competitors. ‘The dollar market for instance is all-important. 
At the beginning of this December a big mail order house in the United 
States announced after a five-week visit to Britain by one of its repre- 
sentatives, that buying offices were going to be set up in France and 
Germany; and a firm that operates a chain of fifteen stores in Chicago 
and the Middle West declared: “British goods are over-priced. In the 
next three or four years I expect British exports of consumer goods to 
drop 50 per cent.”; and the spokesman added that the firm’s chief 
buyer was being sent to Tokyo to “see what Japanese manufacturers 
can do.”” The case of Japan in its relation to those British industries 
which centre in the north and in the midlands, while of course it is 
marked by peculiarities of its own in the setting, is not essentially differ- 
ent from those other cases which have arisen in the past half century 
out of the circumstances directly resulting from governmental activities. 

Before the first world war, it may be recalled, German competition 
in the world’s markets (markets which had formerly been the almost 
exclusive prerogative of British trade) made its contribution, a major 
contribution, to the causes of that war. When the war was over, ending 
as it did in a so-called victory for Britain and her allies, a victory which 
had no value except to a political mind, and a fictitious value at that, 
the economic consequence was a greatly increased advantage to German 
over British trade in the international markets. In effect Germany 
now had no foreign debts, her theoretic liability for war reparation being 
translated into the asset of ‘Dawes’ and “Young” loans to her, loans 
which never were and never could be repaid nor serviced, and which 
today, a generation later are the subject of renewed diplomatic exchanges; 
and her internal debts were in effect all wiped out by the inflation which 
culminated in the 1923 collapse of the Mark. In addition, the normal 
German asset of hard work was stimulated by the adversity of defeat, 
which made the Germans of all classes work even harder than ever. 
Those people, for instance, who travelled from our country to Berlin 
in the early years that followed the first world war, as they approached 
the capital in the early hours of a morning were able to observe through 
mile after mile of country the filing multitudes of men and women 
walking to their work. The procession started as early as 5 a.m. in 
the summer months. To British eyes the spectacle was impressive; 
for concurrently in Britain the increased power of the government, 
including its war-time controls over industry, which were retained 
indefinitely after the war was over, and the inflationary effect of increased 
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wages and less work, widened still further the gap between German 
and British costs. No reflection is here made or intended upon the 
moral aspect of the “socialist” reforms then put into practice by mainly 
“conservative? administrations; only their effect upon trade is here 
discussed. And other factors were at work in a like direction. 

The political interference, for instance, in trade of all sorts through 
the operation of political debt—of debt between allies as well as of 
reparation debt imposed, or thought to be imposed, upon the vanquished 
—with its incidental dislocation of the exchanges, stultification of the 
gold standard and the gradual concentration in New York of the world’s 
monetary gold: all this contributed to the grand world-wide economic 
and financial collapse that began in 1929. ‘There were other contribu- 
tory causes of that collapse not connected with politics; but the political 
factor was undoubtedly the most decisive. In the autumn of that year 
we witnessed the unfolding of the first great calamity that has been 
visited upon the world by the swollen power of governments resulting 
from world war. The repeated blunder and curse of war that descended 
upon us in 1939 had for its main effect the further entrenchment of 
political power throughout the world. 

When it came to its end in another fictitious victory, half the world 
was communist. In Britain, which country since the modern develop- 
ment of the capitalist system resulting from the scientific expansion of - 
industrial potential had filled the role of chief merchant, banker and 
broker to the whole world, there came into power the first fully soctalist 
government in our history: the first, that is, with a working majority. 
For six years that government raised and spent money on internal 
revolution—the word revolution was used by the socialist Prime 
Minister himself to describe the process—-on such a scale as to con- 
found one’s imagination in an attempt to assess it, What was called 
the welfare state, whatever else it implied, implied a vastly increased 
cost of industrial production coupled with a vastly increased necessity 
for production in order to pay for the cost of government. The parti- 
cular vicious circle or dilemma inherent in the elementary and abiding 
circumstance of British life (which differentiates Britain from every 
other country in the world without exception) wherein our barren island 
depends upon its exports for its life and depends upon its imports of 
raw materials for its exports—the imports being paid for by the exports, 
yet the imports having to be paid for before the exports can be made 
which are the means of paying for them—this dilemma in the old days 
had been triumphantly met by the thrift of enterprising industrialists, 
merchants, bankers and brokers who together built up a reserve out of 
which the imports in the first place could be bought, and which there- 
fore closed the vicious circle aforesaid. 

As a result of the second world war, added to the already crippling 
effect of the first world war, and of the governmental spending of the 
reserves aforesaid—one of the moral penalties, this, of both wars—the 
post-1945 problem that faced the people of Britain seemed well-nigh 
insoluble. By one of the remarkable perversities of judgment the 
government that came into power in the summer of 1945 and which 
retained its power till the autumn of 1951, embarked upon a policy, not 
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of thrift, retrenchment and hard work, but of extravagance, nationalisa- 
tion and inflation of costs such as ordinary minds could not in advance 
have believed possible. 

So now it happens that at the moment when the treaty with Japan 
looms upon the horizon we have to face the fact that the sort of goods 
that we produce and that we must produce and sell abroad if we are to 
live, can be produced by Japanese industry at about one third of the 
price we ourselves are forced to ask because of what it costs us to produce 
them. The contemporary British conception of a welfare state therefore, 
depending as it does upon increased exports to pay for it, has given the 
old vicious circle of British economics its head by ensuring, not an 
increased, but a decreased, volume of exports: decreased, that is, in 
relation to the mounting volume of essential imports. Such expedients 
as the devaluation of sterling and the direct or indirect camouflage of 
subsidies are of a necessarily temporary value, and take on the nature 
of a boomerang which hits hard when it comes back. And incidentally 
the practice of nationalising industries, which is incidental to the 
governmental need of means to meet the swollen expenditure, happens 
to be an easy-looking sort of loot that appeals to glib imitators, such as ` 
the government of Persia, and potentially of Iraq, Siam and others, 
which need only by an act of governmental tyranny, decide off their 
own bat to annex assets formerly accumulated by the British industrialists, 
merchants, engineers and capitalists of a bygone age. We are caught 
up in an age of political smash-and-grab, an age when totalitarian power-— 
the result, this, of these monstrous wars—is concentrated in the hands 
of governments, and when governments themselves are the smashers- 
and-grabbers-in-chief. Diplomacy and trade become more and more 
involved with each other. 

The treaty of peace with Japan, still hanging fire six years after the 
end of the war, held up by political complications in the relationship of 
the governments concerned, has involved the western Powers in diffi- 
culties and conundrums of a manifold complexion. It is appreciated 
for instance that the freeing of Japan from Allied control will at once 
raise the question of her relationship, diplomatic and commercial, with 
‚China; which question in its turn raises the question of the Western 
attitude itself to China. Is the communist government of China to 
be “recognised” by the West when that government has for a year and 
a half been at open war with the West, acting as the tool of Russia? 
More particularly, is this communist China to be admitted to member- 
ship of the United Nations, when she is formally and technically at 
war with the United Nations? And when Japan is freed from Allied 
occupation and control, will she be allowed (the word is suggested, 
absurd as it be, by what took place in the British House of Commons 
on 26th November last) to steal a march on the British export drive 
precisely because her standard of life is low, and she is not vouch- 
safed the blessings of the British welfare state? The mixed hesitation, 
fear and resentment expressed in the Commons on the second reading 
of the Japanese Treaty af Peace Bill (26th November) must be faced, 
swallowed and digested if the difficulties involved, quite apart from 
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Russia, are to be appreciated. It is a necessary matter therefore to 
recall some of the things that were said on that occasion. 

In moving the second reading of the bil, Mr. Nutting, Under 
Secretary, Foreign Office, began by` rebutting the very idea that a 
multilateral treaty of this sort, which is the joint business of a number 
of States, can be made to incorporate clauses destined to safeguard British 
trade against even unfair and injurious competition. Even if such a 
thing were on general principles desirable or in practice possible, the 
treaty incorporating it could not by any contrivance known to political 
technique be made to bind a country which, as the result of the treaty, 
would again become independent and sovereign. We have not reached 
and cannot ever reach the position where one Power or collection of 
Powers, can dictate to another Power the particular sort of domestic 
legislation, including trade union practice, minimum wages, social and 
health schemes, which it must adopt in order to push up its prices in 
the competitive markets so that British exports forsooth may be safe- 
guarded! Not even a socialist government in Britian could prescribe 
socialist legislation for Japan, any more than it could prescribe a European 
Union of States conditioned by socialist principles. 

The conservative government now in office has supported the treaty 
because it is necessary to bring to an end the artificial state of affairs 
brought about by the Allied occupation, to clear up “the tangled mass 
of claims and contracts” (Mr. Nutting’s words) resulting from the state 
of war, and to enable normal commercial relations to be established 
between the two countries through the re-admission of Japan into the 
comity of nations. But Mr. Younger, on behalf of the Opposition, 
while of course supporting the bill, despite the commonly-felt mis- 
givings about the revival of Japanese trade competition, and while 
agreeing that the incorporation of restrictions in the treaty would be 
resisted by most of the countries concerned, including India, yet dis- 
claimed any enthusiasm for it, partly because the foregoing of any but 
token reparation would be unfair to those ex-prisoners of war who had 
suffered from ‘Japanese inhumanity, and partly because it might raise 
awkward questions about the position of China in the civilised world. 
He entirely agreed, however, that Japan must herself decide what her 
relations. with China were to be: a question which, however, in Mr. 
Herbert Morrison’s view, as expressed later in the debate, need not 
cause us much concern. . 

In the general debate there was no clear-cut dividing line between 
conservative and socialist opinion on such matters as Japanese competi- 
tion. A conservative member, representing a -Lancashire industrial 
town (Mr. Walter Fletcher, Bury and Radcliffe) urged the Prime 
Minister when he visits the United States, to press for joint action aimed 
at preventing the sort of unfair dumping, infringing of copyrights and 
trade marks which before the war had been a Japanese practice through- 
out the world; and Mr. Ellis Smith, socialist (Stoke-on-Trent) went so 
far in his general indignation as to`move”the rejection of the bill. He 
based his motion on the fact that the industrial north remembered the 
past to their cost and feared the future; and that every trade union 
official in Lancashire and North Staffordshire was indignant at the lack 
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of measures taken to safeguard their interests. He produced two cups, 
one British, the other a Japanese copy, of the like quality, the Japanese 
cup selling at one third of the price of the British original. The 
rejection was seconded by socialist Dr. Stross, also of Stoke-on-Trent, 
whose concern (though he could hardly have thought it was his business) 
was the improving of wages and the protection of workers in Japan, and 
thence the raising of the selling price of Japanese pottery abroad. 
“Economic aggression of the worst type” he called the Japanese advan- 
tages in world markets even though, it must be confessed by honest 
people, the advantages merely result from circumstances. The point 
of view of the ex-prisoners of war was expressed by Mr. J. H. Harrison 
(Conservative, Eye), himself one of them, who correlated the need for 
adequate compensation of the victims with the moral need of chastise- 
ment of the culprits, in a speech which touched all hearts, but which 
after all merely dipped mto the general hell of war in all its aspects. 
Other members dwelt: upon the losses already being inflicted upon the 
Lancashire cotton industry (for instance in Nelson and Colne where 
factories have already given notice of closing down) and upon the 
attitude of the United States to Japan: an attitude which, as Mr. Nutting 
intervened „to observe, happened to be shared by about half of the 
signatories to the treaty, including Australia and New Zealand. 

Conservative and socialist members from Lancashire constituencies 
vied with each other in pointing the distress that would be produced 
there by the unbridled competition based on the low wages and low 
standards of the Orient, the incidental point being made that as the 
United States was bound to have a decisive part to play in Japan’s 
future, inasmuch as the unlimited supplies of raw cotton wanted by 
Japan could come only from the United States, it followed that the 
future of Lancashire was in the hands of the United States. Two 
members, Mr. Clement Davies (Liberal) and Mr. Teeling (Conservative) 
made the practical suggestion that the solution would be the building 
up of Japan’s standard of life, which could be done only (according to 
Mr. Davies) by restoring full freedom to Japan, but might be helped 
(according to Mr. Teeling) by the sending to Japan of leading British: 
trades unionists to give advice and encouragement on the development 
of the still rudimentary activity of the Japanese trades unions. Light 
relief was given to the heavy weather of the debate by Air Commodore 
Harvey, representing Macclesfield and its industries, who produced 
samples of British coloured prints sent abroad and promptly imitated 
by Japan, faults included, and sold competitively at one third of the’ 
price in eastern countries, including Malaya and Pakistan. 

It is an open question, how this menace of politics, to which in our 
time we have characteristically fallen victim, is to be lifted from our 
path. The world is diseased. The disease is politics. Yet on the 

present showing the physicians are the politicians themselves, who: in 
` their diagnosis and treatment pile new horrors upon the old. They 
are nearly always wrong, these politicians, for the clear reason that 
human welfare is the fruit of individual human goodness, and cannot 
be encompassed by collective and therefore soulless political legislation 
or contrivance. The overriding problem of our time is to deflate the 
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swollen power of the politicians, and. to restore the dignity and com- 
petence of the individual, upon -whom depends: our welfare, Same 
and other. 

Is IT PEACE ? l 

On the eve of Christmas, as it were, events seemed to conspire to 
cheer us up. In Paris for instance a renewed opportunity arose for 
the negotiation of a disarmament convention on the strength of Mr. 
Vyskinsky’s agreeing to take part in four-Power talks on the subject. 
One is only too prone to go more than half way, to shut one’s eyes, to 
give full scope to the constructive potency of wishful thinking as of a 
form of prayer, to wish and wish, hope and hope, pray and pray for peace 
and to byttress optimism with faith. Yet in this particular case it is 
not an easy thing to do. Suspicion, the enemy of faith, is entrenched 
with only too solid a foundation. Only the slightest gesture would have 
done the trick, sent up the flags of hope, relief and exultation, and made 
the sorely-tried peoples of the world go down on their knees with a 
Te Deum on their lips. The gesture did not come. As these lines were 
written, it had not come; but please God it may still come. One needed 
just a hint of a change of heart into elementary honesty on the part of 
Mr. Vyshinsky. But he went on harping on the old.dishonest things, 
attacking the West on grounds he knew to be unture, specialising on 
that old condition for what he called disarmament, namely the precedent 
and absolute prohibition of atomic weapons and the destruction of 
existing stocks thereof, when all the world knew that only in that particu- 
lar arm did Russia happen not to have an overwhelming preponderance 
in the weapons of war. Not yet has Russia offered full unconditional 
inspection and control of armament production of all kinds in her 
territories as part of a similar arrangement for all other Jands. And 
until such an offer be made and acted upon, there cannot in all con- 
science and truth be any faith in Russia’s honesty of motive. 

The thing itself is essentially so simple. Disarmament ? What could 
be simpler ? Any one who has but a superficial acquaintance with the 
affairs of high diplomacy knows well that the enemy to all progress and 
decent feeling is the prevalence of mutual suspicion and fear.’ There 
is no field of human activity ‘so stricken with failure, devastation and 
downright horror as that of international relations. Through half a 
century of mounting horror no beginning has been made in the retracing 
of steps to wisdom or commonsense. The reason for so unhappy a 
state of affairs is that there is no binding force of international law, and 
no moral motive of mutual trust. What the nations believe of each 
other is the worst. They not only do not trust each other; they assume 
as a’ matter of course (justified, be it recalled, by an only too consistent 
experience) that the opposite number is concerned only to steal a march 
by hook or by crook. “This moral cesspool of high diplomacy has so 
far in our history proved to be beyond repair. Yet if the collective 
representatives of the suffering peoples could by some miracle of grace 
be possessed for a few hours of the elemental good sense that is the 
birthright of every individual child of God, the problem would promptly 
be seen as simple in outline and easy in treatment. 

In diplomacy what is clearly wanted is some respite from this satanic 
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mutual fear. Is it then not possible for the wit of man to devise some 
foolproof method of obviating that fear? Of course it is. The answer 
has been given not once but many times since 1939. It has been given 
in the CONTEMPORARY Review. All that would be necessary would be 
the agreed constitution of a world-wide disarmament authority, which 
would impose and supervise disarmament in -every country. The 
sanction for its efficiency would be constituted by the arrangement 
whereby in each country the authority would be the representative of. 
all other countries, with no representative at all from the country in 
whose territory the authority was operating. Every national repre- 
sentative in the authority, therefore, knowing that his own country was 
being mercilessly, totally and irretrievably disarmed, would see to it- 
that the other countries were equally disarmed. Such a scheme, which 
more than ten years ago was submitted by a private individual to all 
the governments involved in the war, and unanimously ignored by 
them, would none the less, if adopted, bring about the prompt and 
permament disarmament of the world and the impossibility therefore 
of any more war. The suggested scheme is foolproof and fearproof. 
It would need only a gesture for its adoption. The alternative is to 
give a prolonged lease of power to the evil which presides over the habits 
of political governments, enmeshed as they are in idiotic talks about the 
limitation of armaments (not disarmament) such as they have been 
engaged in for nearly half a century. , 


December 11th, 1951 GEORGE GLASGOW. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


GEORGE LANSBURY* 


Though George Lansbury never rose to high office in the state and indeed 
was no more cut out for administrative duties than John Bright, no one in the 
history of the Labour movement in England except Keir Hardie has had such . 
a deep and enduring influence on the ideology of his party. He found his 
inspiration in the New Testament, not in Karl Marx, and he regarded 
Socialism as applied Christianity. His heart was filled with love for his 
fellows at home and abroad, with pity for the downtrodden and those denied 
-their chance. He detested cruelty, exploitation, injustice, Imperialism, war, 
but he never hated individuals. Like Dick Sheppard, he illustrated once 
again the comforting truth that if you give love you get it back in a flood. No 
man of his time gave more, deserved more, and received more. If ever there 
was an anima naturaliter Christiana it was he. In the House of Commons 
he was the most beloved of its members, just as in Poplar he was the friend, 
counsellor and spokesman of them all. Such an apostle of righteousness and 
social service deserved a biography, and his son-in-law Raymond Postgate can 
be congratulated on his spirited work. The reviewer knew enough of 
Lansbury to recognise in these pages the living man. 

Lansbury dedicated his life to the underdog, not merely because he felt 
the call, but because he had been an underdog himself. He got little school- ~ 
ing and had such a struggle to earn his living that he was tempted by un- 
scrupulous emigration propaganda to take his young family to Australia. 


* George Lansbury. By Raymond Postgate. Longmans, 25s. 
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The chapter on his experiences in town-and country in that distant continent 
is one of the grimmest in the volume. What could a man who saw un- 
cmployment and exploitation, poverty and underfeeding all around him do 
but join the movement which stood for more radical reforms than the two 
older parties cared or dared to advocate ? As a Poor Law Guardian in Poplar 
he became identified with what was called Poplarism, which its critics des- 
cribed as reckless extravagance, but which he regarded as the first step towards 
the Welfare State. His policy brought him into collision with the Local 
Government Board, but the official enquiry led to the ventilation of the evils 
against which he was waging a holy war. He challenged the prevailing com- 
petitive system at another part of the fighting line, when, as a member of the 
Royal Commission on the Poor Law, he supported the Minority Report of 
Beatrice and Sidney Webb which demanded total abolition of the old system. 

Lansbury was most persuasive on the platform, but his voice was also 
heard in the Daily Herald. As a practising Anglican his theology was of the 
simplest kind. “A religious person, in my view, is one who shows his love of 
God through love of his neighbours.” There was some truth in the complaint 
that he always made the same speech, for he always reiterated his few funda- 
mental principles. As an ardent Socialist Mr. Postgate is naturally a sym- 
pathetic recorder of the old crusader’s many campaigns, but some of his 
sweeping verdicts would be more in place at a street corner meeting than in 
a biography. Here are two specimens. “For Asquith, as for his Whig prede- 
cessors, politics was a game of In and Out; reforms might be necessary, but 
chiefly as a means of ensuring that you and your colleagues were Ins.” Here 
is another, which adorns the narrative of the Lloyd George Budget and the 
Veto struggle. “The majority of the Conservative Lords were rich, greedy, 
stupid and old.” His shrillest invective is directed against ‘‘deviationists” 
in his own party, with Ramsay Macdonald, Snowden and J. H. Thomas at 
their head. Mr. Postgate has no use for Renan’s priceless aphorism: La 
vérité est dans les nuances. Yet he can criticise his hero as well as applaud. 
It was natural that Lansbury, the apostle of emancipation and equal rights 
for all, should ardently support woman suffrage; but when the issue of forcible 
feeding came up in Parliament he strode to the Treasury bench, shook his 
fist in Asquith’s face, and exclaimed: “You are beneath contempt.” Un- 
wisely seeking advice from the Pankhursts, he resigned his seat, fought a 
by-election on the suffrage issue, and was defeated. A short period in 
Pentonville on a hunger-strike followed. Like W. T. Stead on a famous 
occasion, he was quite ready to go to prison for his convictions. 

The German invasion of neutral Belgium in 1914 united all parties, but 
as the war dragged on Lansbury worked for a negotiated settlement and for 
friendly relations with the new Russia. Though he had no use for Commun- 
ism and loathed its cruelty, he joyfully welcomed the downfall of Tssarism, 
and on his first visit to Russia in 1920 was impressed by Lenin and his achieve- 
ment. ‘The two Labour Governments were a disappointment to him, but in 
the second he had the satisfaction as Commissioner of Works of throwing 
open the parks and creating the “Lansbury Lido.” After the split in the 
Labour ranks and the electoral debacle of 1931, he led the diminished ranks 
in the House of Commons, supported by Attlee and Stafford Cripps. It was 
uphill work, physically and intellectually, and when the ugly shadow of Nazi 
Germany loomed up and necessitated a measure of rearmament he could no 
longer speak in the name of his party. When he visited Hitler'in Berlin in 
1937, he described. the interview asa triumph. “He will not go to war 
unless pushed into it by others,” he wrote to Clifford Allen and he saluted 
him publicly as “one of the greatest men of our time.” He also visited 
Mussolini, Benes, Schuschnigg, Marshal Smigly-Rydz, King Carol of 
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Rumania, Prince Paul the Regent of Jugoslavia, Horthy the Regent of 
Hungary, King Boris of Bulgaria, King Leopold of Belgium, in his attempt 
to avert a second world war. He supported Neville Chamberlain’s policy 
of appeasement at Munich and remained an optimist till Hitler invaded 
Poland. He died, an octogenarian, on the eve of the terrific German attack 
on the West in the spring of 1940. He was ready to go, for he had worn him- 
self out, and he knew in his heart that his labours for happier England had 
not been in vain. f 
G. P. Goocu. 


A HUNDRED YEARS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Professor Vines has been set a task teasing to an ingenious brain and 
tantalising to a lover of letters. For in the compass: of 150,000 words he 
has had to set down as completely as possible some account of all intelligent 
books written between 1830 and 1935. These include travel and literature 
for children, with full attention given to Americans, and a chapter on Anglo- 
Irish writers as well as one on travel. The result shows his brain to be one of 
phenomenal energy and competence. He has the sharpest eyes for detail and 
the cleverest way of proving how he uses them. His display of recondite 
knowledge, combined with shrewd and clever hits, reminds one of the great 
successes which made George Saintsbury a winner in this arena some fifty 
years ago. This is a lively catalogue, its usefulness increased by a suggestive 
table of dates (for 1928' we read Strange Interlude, Lady Chatterley’s Lover, 
Thomas Hardy Dies) and a bibliography of thirty pages. The chief merit of 
the book* is¢to give some sort of idea of all kinds of men and works which 
many would easily forget and of which some have hardly heard. Its chief 
defect is to ignore three of the most distinguished of this century: among 
the Americans, Edith Wharton; among the Irish, Herbert Trench; among 
the English, Mr. Winston Churchill. And why has Professor Vines forgotten 
the Oxford names of Hal Fisher and Walter Raleigh—to say nothing of 
Edward Thomas? : 

ROBERT SENCOURT. 


* A Hundred Years of English Literature. By Professor Sherard Vines. Duckworth, 15s. 
* * x x * 


Mrs. Sturge Gretton’s Re-cognitions (Printed for private circulation. 
Oxford) is a delightful little book. Looking back over her eighty years of 
friendship, authorship and public service, she might well follow the example 
of Viscount Dillon who chose for his tombstone the words “Most fortunate 
and grateful.” Sorrows she had, like the rest of us, above all the death of her 
gifted husband- in middle life; but she carried on bravely, and there is no 
trace in these pages of the querulous temper which so often accompanies old 
age. Her Quaker background is partly responsible for the poise of her 
character, and the long procession of distinguished friends across the stage 
tells its own story of charm, width of interests and loyalty. In her crowded 
portrait gallery we meet such honoured names as George Macdonald, Spence 
Watson, George Meredith, Conal O’Riordan, the William Morris circle, Sir 
William Osler, the Canadian doctor, Professor Morison, the Harvard historian, 
Lord Sankey and many another. Among her books Burford, Past and Present, 
is a minor, classic of local history. In her busy life she found time for a good 
deal of social work as a Justice of the Peace, with a special concern for prison 
reform. She earned an exceptional volume of affection for the best of all 
reasons—that her heart was full of love. 
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By Sir GHARLES COLLINS, C.M.G. 


After thirty-eight years in the public service in Ceylon, Sir Charles Collins 

has written the first comprehensive account of the public administration 

of that country. He deals with the subject historically, describing the 
administration from the days of the British’ East India Company down to 

— introduction of the Soulbury Constitution and the advance to Dominion 
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by Arthur Raistrick, M.sc., PH.D. 


This is a fascinating account of the Quakers, who, during a period 
in which they appeared to be drifting into a quiet retirement from 
the stress of the ‘fight for religious freedom, were, actually, giving 
to their time and generation a very material intellectual and 


technical contribution, the benefits of which are still accruing to us. 


Dr. Raistrick traces carefully the pattern of Quaker activity 
during the early years of the Industrial Revolution and shows that 
by integration of Quaker family groups some of the larger industries 
of the 18th century emerged. ` 
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INDIA’S NEW CONSTITUTION AND THE 
ELECTIONS: 


ROM the end of October onwards into February of next year the 

greatest drama in the history of democracy is being played out in 

India as an electorate of 175 millions—nearly half of them women 
—goes to the polls, to decide who is to carry on the government of the 
new Republic for the next five years. ‘The franchise is based on universal 
suffrage : eighty per cent. of the voters are illiterate, to the vast majority 
of them politics are a sealed book. There are 3,772 seats to be filled by 
election, of which 489 are for the House of the People at the Centre, and 
3,283 for the Legislative Assemblies in the various States. ‘The elections 
for the Centre and in the countryside will take place at the same time. 
Two hundred and twenty-four thousand polling booths are to be set up. 
Illiterate voters will be guided by symbols attached to a ballot-box set 
apart for each candidate. For example, the symbol for a Communist is 
the hammer and sickle, for the All-India Scheduled Castes (the former 
untouchable community) an elephant. 

The new constitution on which these elections are based was framed by 
a Constituent Assémbly set up in 1946, which, since independence, has 
assumed the role of the Central Parliament. Both at the Centre and in 
the provinces government has been in Congress hands. Elected on a 
narrow franchise, it can hardly be considered representative of the masses. 
The Central Government after the elections will consist of a President 
and two Houses of Parliament, the House of the People, and the Council 
of States. The former, apart from a few nominated members, is elected 
on the basis of not léss than one member for 750,000 of the population. 
The Council of States is elected by the legislatures of the States. The 
executive powers of the Union vest in the President, and all action is 
expressed to be carried out in his name. He holds the supreme command 
of the Defence Forces. His position is analogous to that of the King of 
England; the most important difference is that the President is elected, 
while the King’s office is hereditary. 

The choice of a President lies with an electoral college consisting of 
the elected members of both Houses of Parliament and of the elected 
members of the Legislatures of the States on a system of proportional 
representation by means of the single transferable vote. The voting 
strength of this electorate is divided equally between the States and the 
Central Parliament. A Council of Ministers is responsible for the central 
administration. ‘The Prime Minister is appointed by the President, the 
rest of the Ministers by the latter on the advice of the Prime Minister. 
The House of the People dominates the Government by reason of its 
control of finance. As regards legislation, apart from money bills, a bill 
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to become law must be passed by both Houses, and accepted by the 
President. In case of a conflict between the Houses, the President may 
summon a joint session, and if at such a session the bill is passed, it 
becomes law. 

There are altogether twenty-eight States, including former provinces 
and the new provinces set up on the absorption of Princely India by the 
Congress Government, and ten small States administered by the President 
through Chief Commissioners. ‘The administration of the major pro- 
vinces or States follows the system adopted for the Centre. A new 
feature of the Constitution is the joint electorate. It was felt that the 
communal or separate electorates of the earlier Government of India 
Acts (Muslim, Maratha, and outcastes for example) militated against the 
development of a coherent nationalism. Reservation of seats is continued ' 
only in the case of the Scheduled Castes (a British-invented euphemism 
for the outcaste) and of the backward Tribes. The forty million Muslims 
are left to their own devices. 

The complexion of the government that will emerge from the sweeping 
of this vast tidal wave of humanity to the polling booths in India is of 
immense importance, not only for the future of democracy in India; 
world interests may be powerfully atfected by the issue. Only a strong 
government can prevent widespread disorders, possibly bringing about 
chaos. Such conditions would .be a direct invitation to the Kremlin to 
intervene. The consensus of opinion in India is that the only possible 
government in existing conditions is Congress under the leadership of 
Pandit Nehru. But would it’ be a strong government based on the 
support of the middle classes, of the proletariat, of the towns and of the 
countryside ? That is the question of the hour. 

Let us glance for a moment at the Congress record. Originally 
bourgeois in composition, it made no appeal to the masses until Gandhi 
took control and caught the popular imagination by mingling religious 
mysticism with politics. Supreme throughout India since independence, 
the party has had a free hand in carrying out its policy. No opposition 
worth the name has been forthcoming in any of the legislatures. There 
has been a good deal of criticism of and disagreement with Congress 

/ measures, both within and without the party. It has been the policy of 
Congress leaders to show indulgence towards those who challenge them: 
indiscipline within the party is not severely censured. This attitude 
supplies a safety valve so essential where there is no organised parlia- 
mentary opposition. All this suggests an approach to totalitarianism. 
At the same time there has been no interference with freedom of speech 
or liberty of the individual, and so long as this continues one may describe 
Congress dominance as single party rule softened by an infusion of 
democratic principles. 

The morale of the party has unquestionably deteriorated since it came 
into power. The late Sirdar Patel was strongly critical of the tendency. 
Pandit Nehru admits it. Corruption and nepotism are widespread: 
scrambles for power in the provinces have hampered the administration: 
there is a disconcerting habit on the part of Congressmen and Ministers 
to interfere with local officers. This sort of thing went on to such an 
extent in the East Punjab that the President felt compelled to intervene, 
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which he did by dismissing Dr. Bhargava’s Ministry, despite its strong 
majority in the Legislature, and: placing the administration in the hands 
of the Governor. Such action is authorised by a provision in the Con- 
stitution taken from the Government of India Act passed by the British 
Parliament in 1935. Undemocratic, but greatly appreciated in the East 
Punjab by people generally ! Fissiparous tendencies in Congress have 
been much in evidence of late: there are from fifteen to twenty parties in 
the field, all challenging Congress authority. None of them is likely to 
oust Congress either at the Centre or in any of the provinces: a strong 
combination, which is highly unlikely, might constitute a threat to the 
existing regime, or at least bring into life a substantial opposition. The 
subject will be referred to later. 

Throughout the four years of independence, Pandit Nehru has 
dominated the political scene. In the autumn of 1950 there came a 
challenge to his authority in the election to the Congress presidency of 
Mr. Tandon, whose views on policy differed from those of the Prime 
Minister. With the latter and Congress High Command at variance, 
the administration could hardly be carried on. To bring matters to a 
head, Pandit Nehru refused to join the Working Committee. ‘Tandon 
felt compelled to resign, whereupon Pandit Nehru was elected President, 
most Congressmen feeling that without him at the head of the government 
they would lose the elections. The result is that he has now complete 
control of the party. But his position in the country has weakened of 
late. He has lost several of his once prominent supporters, Mr. Kripalani, 
for example, once Congress President, has left the Central Cabinet and 
started a party of his own known as the Kisan Mazdur Proja, or People’s 
Party, Dr. Ambedkar, is another dissident of outstanding importance. 
Himself an untouchable, he is leader of the Federation of the Scheduled 
Castes, representing the fifty million outcastes of India. Dr. Ambedkar, 
although not a Congressman, was Law Member of the Congress Cabinet 
till his recent resignation. His main reason for leaving the Cabinet was 
that he was not taken into its confidence in matters of high policy. The 
framing of the Constitution was largely his responsibility. One of the 
provisions of the Constitution abolished untouchability. Nevertheless, 
Dr. Ambedkar, in addressing a mass meeting of his community soon 
afterwards, bluntly asserted that the result had not been to improve their 
conditions of life; in fact they were better off under British rule. Pandit 
Nehru’s foreign policy was another target of Dr. Ambedkar’s . attack. 
“At the dawn of independence,” he asserts, “practically the whole world 
wished India well. Nehru’s blundering diplomacy had left her prac- 
tically friendless.” 

The Scheduled Castes, as already noted, have a block of reserved seats 
in all the Legislatures. This should give them about sixty seats in the 
House of the People, and a seventh or so of the strength of the State 
Legislatures. If the Federation could secure most of them it.would be 
in a strong position. It will, however, be competing with Congress 
nominees of the Scheduled Castes with the full weight of Congress in 
support, including the caste Hindu vote, an opposition it will be difficult 
for Dr. Ambedkar’s candidates to meet. 

The corruption, nepotism, and inefficient administration of the Congress 
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regime are criticised throughout India, and have undoubtedly reacted 
unfavourably on Pandit Nehru’s prestige. That these evils exist on a 
large scale 1s proved beyond challenge by the official Gorwala report. 
The defence offered by Pandit Nehru that corruption is probably worse 
in the West than in India does not help. He pledges himself however to 
reform and reorganise Congress after the elections. Congress record in 
the economic field does not inspire confidence, especially among the 
middle and lower middle classes, heavily hit by the 400 per cent. increase 
in prices since 1939. ‘‘Middle class people to-day,” declared Dr. B. C. 
Roy, Chief Minister of West Bengal, “are helpless both mentally and 
physically. Bengal, along with the rest of India, is doomed if Govern- 
ment cannot save this class from ruin.” Dr. Roy’s views are supported 
by many competent observers in India, who see in the harshness of the 
economic life of the middle classes a danger of their younger members 
going over to communism. Socialism has apparently little appeal. 
Congress will undoubtedly lose ground unless in the course of its election 
campaign it is able to convince the middle classes that they are not 
forgotten. 

Congress handling of A food problem has not increased its popularity. 
A large proportion of the people are on a scale not far above subsistence 
level. Two years ago Pandit Nehru promised to make India self-support- 
ing in food by 1951. ‘That objective is in the far distant future, and there 
is little likelihood of a marked improvement for several years. Meanwhile 
India will have to import several millions of tons of cereals at a cost of 
sixty or seventy millions sterling, a heavy drain on foreign exchange 
which might otherwise be utilised for the purchase of capital goods. 
Food subsidies cost about £14,000,000. 

' Economic conditions will undoubtedly militate against Congress in the 
struggle that lies ahead. Another weakness is the lack of dynamism in 
its election manifesto, which in point of fact reflects Pandit Nehru’s policy 
rather than the views of the party. The emphasis is on a mixed economy, 
maintenance of controls, lowering of prices, and scope for private enter- 
prise. On the political side, opposition to communalism is strongly 
expressed: the ideal is a secular State. In his election addresses the 
Pandit has so far said little about foreign affairs. He no longer has any 
ambition for leadership in Asia. _ India desires only peace and neutrality 
in the event of a world war. A policy of this kind is hardly likely to create, 
enthusiasm among those able to form an opinion on international relations. 

From what has been said, it is obvious that Congress is fighting the 
the election under many handicaps. Nevertheless even though it may 
not catch the popular imagination as in former times, the prestige and 
popularity of its leader still counts for much, while probably the majority 
of high caste Hindus, and especially the big business group, will go all 
out for a Congress victory as the one hope of avoiding anarchy. And 
over and above all this is the strong, efficient, and heavily financed party 
machine. A strong combination among the opposing parties might be 
a threat: there is no clear indication of anything of the kind at present: 
most of these groups have little in common except antagonism to Congress. 

Dr. Ambedkar’s Federation of Scheduled Castes might in alliance with 
either the Muslims or Socialists, or both, defeat most of the Congress 
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nominees of its community. An entente between the Socialists and the 
Federation is just possible. Its platform is at least realistic, and in the 
interests of India generally, Thus it upholds the partition of India. 
Kashmir should be divided between Hindus and Muslems. Communist 
China should be taken into the United Nations: prohibition should be 
swept away; the Salt Tax should be restored: the defence budget, bloated 
because of the Kashmir quarrel, should be heavily reduced. A policy 
of the kind would, it may be noted, strengthen the finances of the country. 

The parties of the Extreme Right, the Hindu Mahasabha and Dr. S. P. 
Mukerjee’s Jan Sangh with the policy of annulling the partition, Hinduising 
the country and annexing Kashmir have little popular support. They 
and other parties of the Middle Right are actively opposed to the Socialists. 
‘The latter would nationalise everything, mostly without compensation, 
from the land to British business. ‘The Communists propose to contest 
500 seats; they hope by calling off the insurrection they have been carrying 
on in Telingana i in the Hyderabad State to acquire a semblance of respect- 
ability in the eyes of the Government. Dange, a prominent Congress 
leader, calls for a close alliance between India, China, and Soviet Russia. 

The forty million Muslims seem to have no election policy. As 
already noted, their only hope of acquiring influence in the Legislatures 
is by allying with the Scheduled Castes Federation. They are not likely 
to approach the Socialists: the extreme Leftist policy of that Party would 
be a deterrent. Standing alone, Muslims can hardly hope to make head- 
way, as the constituencies are said to be so manipulated that in none of 
them are Muslims in a majority. In fact, in existing conditions, few 
Muslims except those sponsored by Congress are likely to win seats. 
How far they could protect Muslim interests is doubtful, 

In the world crises to-day, and with so many difficulties and dangers 
among her own people, only great statesmanship can lead India along 
the road to security; prosperity, and happiness. Will it be forthcoming ? 
At the moment the omens are unfavourable. No one could suggest that 
great statesmanship inspires the Congress attitude towards the stupendous 
issue of the elections. Assuming it will win, would it, with its present 
policy, develop the strength that is essential if India is to solve, not only 
her own urgent problems, but to prepare herself to play an outstanding 
part in the settling of the international troubles that threaten to involve 
the whole world in a devastating war ? > 

The key to India’s recovery of the position she held in the Middle 
East and South-East Asia not so long ago is a settlement of the Kashmir 
quarrel. At the moment the allegiance of the forty million Muslims in 
the country is doubtful: with the incubus of the Kashmir dispute on 
Indo-Pakistan relations lifted, the Muslims of India would rally to the 
support of Pandit Nehru. Still more important, with their differences 
solved, Pakistan and India could stand together and exert a powerful 
influence in Middle East and South-East Asian politics: their intervention 
might indeed go a long way towards bringing about an understanding 
between Egypt and Persia on the one hand and the West on the other. 
But the advantage’ of a settlement with Pakistan would not end there. 
With the danger of war over Kashmir removed, India could save £50 or 
£60 million on her military budget and so make it possible to give some 
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relief in taxation to the middle classes, More finance would be available 
for economic development which would provide opportunities for the 
employment of educated young men, and work for the proletariat, both 
urban and rural—largely outcaste in composition. A strong government 
might hope to restore India’s lost prestige in the West, especially in the 
U.S.A., and so inspire confidence in the American and British investor, 
without whose help India can hardly hope to play her part in the Colombo 
plan. 
The alternative ? Pandit Nehru’s policy of the middle path at home 
yes abroad will solve no problems. It will not attract the support either 
of the town or the countryside, of the Muslims, or of the Scheduled Castes. 
A fractious and incoherent opposition speaking with different voices is 
likely to emerge; would it not be, even if numerically weak, a continuous 
embarrassment ? The all-round degeneration of morale likely to follow 
might well lead to undisguised totalitarianism, ending ultimately in the 
overriding of the constitution and anarchy. ‘There is yet time to avoid 
disaster should Pandit Nehru and his colleagues adopt a strong and vivid 
policy that would give India the strength, moral and material, she so 
urgently needs, 
WILLIAM BARTON. 


COMMUNISM IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


N all Russia’s satellites one leading figure in the Communist hierarchy 

after another has been stripped of his tinsel glory, held up to contempt 

and execration, and removed from the sight of men. Never yet has 
the blow fallen so swiftly as on Rudolf Slansky, who until five months ago, 
as Secretary-General of the Communist Party, was second only to Presi- 
dent Gottwald among Communist leaders. Nor has the striking down 
of any other idol from its pedestal had the significance of his degradation. _ 
Here was no mere figurehead like the renegade Hungarian Socialist 
Arpad Szakasits, one-time Communist President of the Hungarian 
People’s Republic. Slansky since his early youth has been a fanatical, 
sincere and ruthless servant of Moscow, advancing in his conspiratorial 
and revolutionary career always just one stage behind his lifelong comrade 
Klement Gottwald. The abruptness with which he was struck down 
just after high honours had been paid him on July 31st last, his fiftieth 
birthday (five weeks before his removal from the key-post of Secretary- - 
General) has shaken prominent Communists everywhere. Certainly no 
one can feel safe when a Slansky can so contemptuously be flung aside. 
Following so closely on the degradation and arrest of such other eminent 
Communists as the former Foreign Minister, Doctor Clementis, the 
resistance heroine Maria Svermova, and the brilliant organiser, Otto 
Sling, it has shaken afresh that tottering cause of Czech Communism, 
already suffering badly from the mass Party purges earlier in the year. 

What can have induced Moscow to commit the gaffe ‘of switching so 
abruptly from fatuous praise to vitriolic abuse of its capable though 
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widely-hated servant? There is no single explanation. Factional 
rivalries, personal jealousies, Muscovite anti-semitism (Slansky, like Sling 
and the mysterious “grey eminence,” Bedrich Geminder, who has also 
fallen from grace, are Jews), all played a part. The extraordinary birthday 
honours paid him may have shown such an access of power as tò convince 
Gottwald or Stalin that the head of this over-tall poppy must be struck 
off without delay. Anti-Moscow demonstrations by workers in Plzen 
and other places in Slansky’s electoral area were among other contributing 
factors. But the fundamental cause is Moscow’s application of rule and 
thumb methods, and its abysmal ignorance of Czechoslovak politics, 
economics, and psychology. For the resulting dismal record of muddle, 
failure and loss of prestige, Slansky has been made one of the scapegoats. 
It is only a fresh sign of Moscow’s ineptitude when dealing with a cultured: 
and traditionally sceptical race that it should have insisted on the usual 
accusation of being “ an agent of American imperialism, planning to restore 
the capitalist regime” to be brought against this life-long communist 
fanatic. Ifthe stupidest and most docile of Party members could swallow 
this sort of nonsense about the ‘‘Sling-Clementis-Svermova gang”—and 
it is extremely unlikely that even they did so—its application to Slansky 
certainly ended once and for all any lingering faith in the plausibility of 
this stock charge. For not even the degradation of President Gottwald 
‘and Premier Zapotocky could have given the intense satisfaction to “the 
West ” which was aroused by the fall of the hated and capable Slansky. 

Rudolf Slansky, by profession—or at least by “‘cover’’—a journalist, 
was born near Plzen, and educated in a Plzen secondary school. As a 
student of sixteen he joined the conspiratorial underground and helped 
to organise revolutionary demonstrations against the dying Hapsburg 
monarchy in 1917. In 1920 he moved to Prague to continue both his 
studies and his revolutionary activities. There he soon became head of 
the “Marxist Association.” His success among students enabled him to 
establish the “League of Communist Youth” when the Czechoslovak 
Communist Party was founded. At twenty-three he was sent to prisdn 
for a speech in Prague on the tenth anniversary of the outbreak of the 
1914-1918 war, advocating the violent overthrow of the democratic 
republic. - 

After a period on the staff of the Central Communist organ, Rude 
Pravo, he was appointed. editor of the Party organ in Ostrava, Delnicky 
Dennekh, in 1925. ‘There he first met Gottwald, and at. once became his 
closest colleague and most loyal supporter. In 1928 Gottwald had him 
made party secretary in Kladno; through Slansky’s tireless and energetic 
support, Gottwald became head of the Communist Party the same year. 
‘The two then went together to Moscow, where Gottwald secured Slansky 
a seat on the Central Committee, the body which in every country controls 
the affairs of its Communist Party. From then until last September the 
Slansky-Gottwald partnership never looked back. Slansky it was who 
secured the triumph in the Party of the pure Stalinist line against all 
critics, waverers, and “deviationists.” In 1934 a warrant was issued 
against him for renewed treasonable activities against the democratic 
Republic, and he went underground. In 1938 he escaped with Gottwald 
to Moscow. In 1941 he was put in charge of subversive work in Czecho- 
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slovakia, operating from the headquarters of the Ukrainian partisans in 
Kiev. ‘Together with the husband of Maria Svermova, he was flown in 
1944 to Slovakia, where he directed the rising of the Communist partisans 
against the Nazis and their instrument, Father Tiso, from partisan head- 
quarters in Banska Bystrica. When the revolt was suppressed, he fled 
with the Russian General Asmolov to the mountains, At the end of the 
war he was flown to Moscow, and there appointed by Stalin to the same 
post in the Czechoslovak Party as that from which the latter had exercised 
absolute rule in Moscow for so many years—that of Secretary-General. 
This, as Rude Pravo recorded on his fiftieth birthday, was done on Gott- 
wald’s demand. He wished, said the newspaper, to have ‘‘his most 
reliable colleague” in charge of the Party’s affairs. Ever since, the paper 
concluded, Slansky had run the Party “ on precisely Gottwald’s own 
lines.” He played a leading role in the Communist Putsch of February 
1948. 
With this brilliant—or sinister—record, what could have been more 
fitting than that 31st July should have revealed Slansky as the man whom 
Stalin—and his own lifelong colleague, Gottwald—delighted to honour ? 
The latter conferred on him the first “Order of Socialism”—created 
especially for him—ever awarded. The “Institute for the History of the 
Communist Party” marked the occasion by publishing Slansky’s written 
and oral teachings in two heavy volumes entitled: “For the Victory of 
Socialism.” The most signal honour conferred on him was the presenta- 
tion to him of one of the two finest works of the greatest Czech sculptor, 
Jan Stursa, who died in the twenties. One of these two, “The Wounded 
Man,” graces the frontage of the Parliament building; the other, “Peace,” 
was presented by Gottwald, in the name of 2 grateful Party, to Slansky. 
It was the apotheosis of ““Gottwald’s Most Loyal Supporter.” 

Here are some of the things Gottwald had to say about him at the 
meeting of the Party’s Central Committee fourteen weeks later, following 
the liquidation of Slansky’s Party Secretariat in September, and his arrest 
éarly in November. The unmasking of the capitalist-imperialist Slansky 
had struck a “mortal blow at American Imperialism.” When he had 
been deprived of the post of Secretary-General in September, said 
Gottwald, there had been no evidence that this lifelong colleague of his 
was an “enemy of the Party,” only that his methods and policy, especially 
in economic matters, had been wrong. But since then the interrogation 
of the “Sling-Clementis-Svermova gang” had revealed that he had been 
at the head of this treacherous conspiracy from the start. ‘This momentous 
discovery was made a little late, since these wretched creatures had already 
been “put to the question” by the S.N.B. (Czech Communist Gestapo) for 
nine months. They have still not been charged, and there is no hint 
yet that they will be tried. Slansky had planned a party within the Party, 
in order to seize all power eventually; he had also, said Gottwald, made 
all arrangements to flee to the West, where he would have been received. 

It is a sad comment on what can happen to an intelligent man under 
the influence of Stalinism, and of that haunting fear that he may be the 
next to hear the early morning ring at the door and find that it is not the 
milkman, that Gottwald meekly recited this senseless farrago, well knowing 
that no one could believe him. It was inevitable that he should demand 
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of all who had known Slansky that they should denounce him. Equally 
so that a spate of terrified admissions should follow from Members of the 
Central Committee that they were to blame for not having recognised 
Gottwald’s closest friend as the snake in the grass which they now 
clamorously discovered him to have been. Since then, a sickeningly 
sychophantic stream of stereotyped requests from: “meetings’’—really 
parades—of workers in the dozens of factories honoured by the name of 
Czechoslovakia’s second greatest Communist, have been pouring in, 
thanking Gottwald for unmasking this “‘knave’—they all dutifully repeat 
this epithet which Gottwald applied to him—and humbly craving to have 
their factories renamed. One is irresistibly tempted to misquote: 
“But yesterday the name of Slansky might 

Have stood against the world; now lies he there, 

And none so poor to do him reverence.” 

What now interests Czechs most is whether to-morrow in place of 
Slansky they will be reading President Gottwald or Premier Zapotocky. 
Is it possible that anywhere in the world there is still one honest and 
intelligent communist who knows the facts of this nauseating story— 
they can all be found in the Czech communist press—yet still believes 
that this sickening system has anything in common with that gradual 
substitution of fair shares for over-privilege which progressive persons 
understand by democratic socialism ? That Slansky recently shot up too 
fast for the liking of Gottwald, who in sudden alarm secured Moscow’s 
agreement to his slicing down the overgrown poppy, is probable. That 
Moscow has developed its own technique for exploiting the ever-present 
sense of insecurity, of ‘‘not-belonging,” of sneer, smear and persecution 
waiting round the corner which obsesses so many Continental Jews— 
Slansky’s bourgeois father was murdered in a concentration camp by 
Nazis—is evident. Stalin welcomes their unstable equilibrium and 
flexibility as an aid to overthrowing established orders. But he does not 
trust them to maintain his own, and therefore discards them where he 
can. Alf this and much more contributed to destroying Slanskv. 

The fundamental factor in his destruction is the failure of the Com- 
munist ‘system in Czechoslovakia, which is not far from an economic 
breakdown. It is due to the typically Russian inability or disinclination 
intelligently to study the economic situation and psychology of those who 
were abandoned to Stalin by the ill-starred Yalta Agreement. What the 
Kremlin demands is very much what Hitler demanded much less urgently 
—a steady flow of war-potential from its first-class industrial plant—and 
in addition intensified exploitation of the mines and of heavy industry 
at the expense of the output of consumer goods. Whether the native 
can feed or clothe himself adequately is completely uninteresting. What 
has been good enough for Russia’s millions for thirty-five years must 
suffice for the populations of these insignificant satellite states. Colloquially, 
light industry—and the consumers—have had it. Slansky was never a 
patriot or nationalist, but he saw that Russia’s insatiable appetite for 
golden eggs was killing the Czech goose, and probably said so. That 
finished him. “He had the misfortune to be made responsible at the 
outset for the reform of the ‘land in Czechoslovakia. That meant that it 
was up to him to see that foodstuffs should be produced by collectivisation 
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and “quotas,’”’ in sufficient quantity to induce the workers to remain 
patient slaves to the needs of Russia’s insatiable war machine. The 
wages of the weary and sullen workers, like their norms, were repeatedly 
increased—the wages by inflation—but real wages fell repeatedly. 

The trouble was—-and 1is—that Moscow has never bothered to under- 
stand the land question in Czechoslovakia. The Kremlin’s prescription 
was infallible—confiscation of the feudal latifundia, their distribution 
among a wildly-rejoicing, land-hungry peasantry while the former owners 
were eliminated, the forcing of the peasants, helpless with their strips of 
land and no: machinery for cultivation, into collectives, and the liquidation 
of resisters as “kulaks.’’ Slansky’s difficulty was that there were neither 
feudal estates to confiscate, land-hungry peasants to be enthused, or 
kulaks to be liquidated. The revolution of 1918 had practically finished 
feudalism. What remained vanished with the 1945 decree dissolving all 
concerns employing more than fifty persons. ‘The Communist putsch of 
1948 found nothing left but small peasant proprietors to work on. 

Moscow insisted on applying to these the ridiculous label of kulaks. 
It was a fundamental error to administer to the progressive Czech peasantry 
the same medicine that had been forced down the throats of the serfs in 
Russia—later in Rumania and Bulgaria—and of the land-starved peasant 
proletariat of reactionary Hungary. Under the democratic Republic the 
Czech peasants, with the exception of the Danish peasants, had become the 
most advanced in Europe. A complete system of purchasing and market- 
ing co-operatives with a peasant bank in every village had far outstripped 
anything which the harsh Russian kolkhose system could hope to achieve. 
But Slansky’s orders were imperative. He started in the Sudeten areas, 
where Czechs had moved in to seize the farms vacated by the millions of 
expelled Germans. When the invaders tried to get these seizures legalised 
Slansky had his first opening and forced them into kolkhoses. He found 
his only other opening among the smallholder industrial workers. . These 
live on the fringe of urban districts, owning perhaps an acre and a cow 
which were tended by the wife during the week, with the husband’s 
assistance at week-ends. Communists among these workers were put 
in charge of collectives into which the smallholders were pressed. But: 
the real peasantry were untouched. 

Slansky was ruthless, depriving recalcitrant areas of manure, seed corn, 
even textiles and machinery. Here and there peasants yielded, unable to 
carry on with the labour shortage due to the conscription of children 
leaving school for the army, mines and heavy industry. Bulk peasant 
resistance persisted. Neither collectivisation, nor the raising of the 
compulsory “surrender quota,” produced the food needed to pacify the 
overstrained workers. Recently, hostile labour demonstrations started, 
some of which were admitted in the Communist press. So Slansky fell. 
How far he found the courage to protest against the futility of Stalin’s 
ukases and thus became guilty of Titoism, no one can say. Gottwald 
found no such courage and has survived to apply new measures—the refusal 
of food, clothing, and soap cards as from 1st January, 1952, to independent 
peasants. It 1s safe to predict that, like Slansky, he will soon experience 
in person that, while you can easily eliminate leaders from the Com- 
munist intelligentsia one after the other, you can neither eliminate nor 
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coerce indefinitely the vast mass of progressive peasants on whose co- 
operation you depend to keep your industrial slaves alive and submissive. 
G. E. R. GEDYE. 
Vienna. 


DR. ADENAUER 


HE Chancellor of the German Federal Republic, Dr. Adenauer, 

was from December 2nd to 8th the guest of H.M. Government in 

London. He had the distinction of being received at Buckingham 
Palace—the first head of a German government since the days before the 
First World War. ‘The only similar event, Dr. Luther’s and Dr. Strese- 
mann’s reception by King George V, 1st, December 1925, took place 
within the frame of an international conference for the signing of the 
Locarno Pact. The Chancellor had ample opportunities of acquainting 
himself, in his conversations with Messrs. Churchill, Eden, and others, 
with the British viewpoints on international affairs. ‘The impressions he 
gained 'and those he created cannot but contribute towards a closer co- 
operation, based on better understanding between the responsible men 
on the Thames and on the Rhine. For Dr. Adenauer, decidedly, left the 
impression that there is not merely a “good? German, but a good 
European at the helm in Bonn. We were able to watch this process, for 
many people in this country a conversion. It was not a surprise for those 
who knew the one-time Lord Mayor of the Rhenish metropolis, Cologne, 
of old; who had seen in him, decades ago, the potentially great statesman, 
and regretted his resistance to the call for leadership in Weimar Germany. 
He may have done so, himself, when reminded of missed opportunities 
during conversations last summer. 

The sun was streaming through huge windows into his large, tastefully 
unpretentious study in the Bonn Schaumburg Palace. It is a fine, yet 
unpretentious mansion hardly deserving its title of royal days, but with 
an atmosphere of its own: overlooking a park with old trees bordered, 
far away, by the great river. A few smart yet unobtrusive guards in police 
uniform at the lodge, a sort of reception desk like that of a distinguished 
hotel within the fine, light-coloured entrance hall, and with no more 
formalities or pomposity than in such a one; a gracefully curved staircase 
—and no noise, fuss, excitement anywhere. It could be the home of 
one of those ruling archbishop-electors of Imperial descent who, at their 
Bonn court, patronised the arts and music, helped to create a Beethoven. 

The Chancellor fits into that milieu, though he towers over it. At first 
sight—and that impression was emphasised in London—he has not 
changed since pre-Nazi days: the same tall, erect, guardsman-like figure, 
the same finely-chiselled head with the ivory colouring and the singular 
traits of an elongated Confucius, seemingly impassive—as old as the 
ages, yet at moments as young as the day; the same precise and measured 
speech, simultaneously stern and friendly. But his eyes have become like 
agates: not merely old, not those of a man of seventy-six, but eyes which 
have seen a thousand years. For they saw too much, too inhuman and 
terrifying a range of events; not so much indignities he suffered himself, 
twice jailed by the Gestapo, but the crue! death of beloved ones and 
friends, the mockery made of justice, faith and honour, the destruction 
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of his precious city, and the wretchedness of men. Urbane and penetrat- 
ing as are his words, that feeling grows, leaving Dr. Adenauer’s inter- 
locutor with a creeping cold in the spine when the conversation grows 
intimate once more, harks back to the golden days of his Rhenish home 
town, Cologne, the medieval he transformed into, simultaneously, one of 
the most modern, lovely and lively cities of the world. l 

What emerges is a fanatic in the cloak of a reserved patrician, a dreamer 
in the guise of a statesman, a monk with the mission of a ruler of men. 
It might be the spirit of Charlemagne come alive again; for in that 
heart of a one-time junior judge, burgomaster, Leader of the Staatsrat 
—Prussia’s Upper House—bereft of all personal passions and ambitions, 
burns the clear flame of the European, the Greco-Roman, Christtan, 
Universal Empire. And it is the mission to work for its resurrection in a 
contemporary form which brought and keeps him at the helm of a nation 
in distress and bewilderment, makes him undertake superhuman tasks, 
as Premier, Foreign Minister, and whatnot, fight with patient impatience 
shortsightedness, doctrinarism, and narrow egoism, overlook offences and 
wrongs—he smiles when telling me of how a military authority in 1945, 
after a few months, had dismissed him once more from his old proud 
office as ruling Burgomaster of Cologne “ for incompetence’—and ward 
off the dragon seed of Nazism when trying a come-back here and there. 

“It is not Remer and consorts which are our real danger,” he remarks, 
“for we can manage them. It is youth’s turning away from all public 
affairs, its deliberate concentration upon technique, sports, motoring, 
dog-races, football, cinema; its day-by-day life, its scepticism, cynicism 
even, and arrogance, its lack of religion. It is they whom we have to win 
for our new tasks.” ‘That task is, according to Dr. Adenauer’s profound 
and universal outlook, the finding of a transition from the individual to 
the mechanised economic life. Since it is not possible any more that 
the individual, by mere hard work and efficiency, can acquire the means 
of production for a necessarily standardised and motorised mass-produc- 
tion, and thereby his independence, his own enterprise, ways and means 
must be found whereby the employees can acquire a share in their 
employers’ enterprise and, by saving its returns, in its capital values; not 
on Socialist lines, but with all the risks and the advantages of such property 
and with a say in management in accordance with it. “For thus only,” 
Dr. Adenauer emphasises, “can men be released from the absolute care 
by the state with the resulting disadvantages, can they be brought back to 
self-reliance, and to an exploitation of a healthy and natural egoism, for 
the common weal.” 

It is an outlook simultaneously social and patrician, if not patriarchal. 
It accounts for his lasting feud with Dr. Schumacher, leader of the strong 
Socialist opposition, physically crippled and all the more fiery and com- 
bative of spirit; for his sovereign disregard of old, minor peccadillos, 
including a mere formal Nazi membership where he hopes to harness 
valuable gifts to his team, hard to recruit from a destroyed and discredited 
hierarchy of yore, or from unproven youth. It is, finally, the basis of 
his attitude towards the occupying powers in the kaleidoscopic struggie 
for West Germany’s transition to sovereignty. Behind it is the spirit 
of the Guilds of the Middle Ages, the gabled houses and Gothic cathedrals, 
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the flowering gardens and the precious vineyards, the chamber music 
and the songs and the paintings created and enjoyed by the citizens. 
themselves, high and low, of Konrad Adenauer’s beloved Rhenish home- 
lands. A spirit as distinct from the Prussian one of high-pressure efficiency 
and discipline—to which, one time, the ruling Burgomaster of Cologne 
seemed little short of a traitor in his dealings with France—as night from 
day. 

If Bonn is more string music than brass band, Adenauer more diplomat 
than general, more cosmopolitan than nationalist, yet there is a good deal 
of hardness too. He showed it when, favoured by the razing of its fortifi- 
cations under the Versailles Treaty, he enforced a rapid and costly exten- 
sion and modernisation upon the beautiful but medieval city of Cologne 
he ruled from 1917 under a 25-years appointment, turning it into one of 
the most modern, hygienic and enterprising ones of the world, with an 
increase of its population from about 600,000 to nearly a million. His 
working capacity is fantastic, matched only, perhaps, by his contemporary 
Churchill: starting at 8 a.m. from his charming little cottage in the nearby 
hills, he goes on with receptions, Cabinet meetings, negotiations with the 
Allied High Commissioners, but with a short break for a light meal, until 
late in the evening, often enough fighting battles in parliament until 
11 p.m. or midnight—as I saw him do, twice running during my recent 
visit at Bonn; and as unruffled, masterful and occasionally a trifle ironical 
on the rostrum of an as yet undisciplined House as a great headmaster in 
front of his school. 

Few love him; he is too aloof, too sensitive, not “pally” enough, aed 
too desperately conscious of his stony path. But those who do, do so 
fervently. For behind that blanched mask, furrowed by innumerable 
minute lines—the only trace of his years—lies a once joyful, even 
sybaritic lover of life who could warm-heartedly join in a fine meal, a 
drink of precious Rhine wine, a dance, and scintillating conversation, with 
wit and humour. He has gone through too much, privately and as a 
citizen—suffered at the hands of Hitlerism and from the destruction of 
his beloved native city, disappointed by the early measures of the Allies, 
whom he, like innumerable others, had greeted as liberators and saw 
missing a great opportunity—to have any resilience to spare—except for 
his mission. As to that, he declines all personal merits: the creation of 
the Christian Democratic Union, for the first time a mefger between 
Catholic and Protestant active elements in one party, and the backbone 
of his government “was a natural reaction after Hitler’s anti-religious 
movement” ; the astonishing economic recovery of West Germany under 
a liberal economic policy, “the result of necessity and hard work by 
everybody.” 

When Dr. Adenauer opens up—ever so little—one feels the desperate 
urge which drives him. Consciousness of his years, of the lack of a deputy 
or successor likely to shoulder his burden ? Fear of being by-passed by 
the global events of our times ? Certainly there is no one who feels the 
necessity of casting off old prejudices and conflicts by co-operation, 
conjunction, federation of.the Occident more pressingly than he does. 
That he views it with the eyes of the Frank, of that Germanic tribe which 
sits, though by now split into two linguistic units, across the Rhine from 
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Paris in the West to the hills of Thuringia and Franconia į in the East, is 
but natural. From this vantage point the understanding, possibly merger 
with France, is the decisive step. We were together when, on board a 
steamer gliding along the illuminated silhouette of Cologne in summer, 
1928, Edouard Herrict exclaimed: “The same civilisation—the same 
towering cathedrals—the same high aspirations. But instead of consider- ` 
ing that silvery band of the Rhine between them as the artery of their 
common life, they have made it a rift, have killed each other for a thousand 
years, blind to the fact that what separates them is precisely what each 
side needs from the other for the fulfilment of their destiny !” Does it 
still echo in Adenauer’s mind—in distant harmony perhaps with Churchill's 
spontaneous offer to Faul Reynaud of a Franco-British union, in June, 
1940 ? 

On the wall behind Dr. Adenauer’s desk hangs a beautiful old painting 
of St. Ursula, lent to him by the Chapter of Cologne Cathedral. She is 
his and his city’s patron saint, but also that of the Paris Sorbonne and of 
the Universities of Vienna and Coimbra, and, according to the legend, 
the daughter of a British king martyred ‘with 11,000 other virgins when 
fleeing to Cologne from enforced marriage with heathens. There is 
inspiration and symbolic virtue in that picture and its story, as there is 
in the whole set-up of the unique Bonn Acropolis on the Rhine’s western 
shore, chosen and enforced by that one unflinching will-power. Many 
Germans still misunderstand it, and not a few people abroad. For there 
is a gap of a thousand years between Dr. Adenauer’s catholic universalism 
—which he describes as essentially liberal—and his calculated amalgama- 
tion of the West’s creative and pacifying powers, which only infinite 
patience, tenacity and wisdom can bridge. In its means and methods it 
is so fundamentally different from both Prussian and Marxist planned 
and organised scheme of things to come that here, perhaps, lies the true 
explanation of his prompt chiming in with Churchill’s and Eden’s hesi- 
tancy in front of fast and tight blueprints of a constructed Europe with 
its own army, economic and governmental supremacy, his readiness to 
go on within a smaller, continental framework, and to trust into Britain’s 
mere “association” as a natural process. For ‘he took on his own task of 
turning Germany into a province of Europe, a hundred times more 
difficult, on behalf of a Germany in distress, in ruins, and split; he had 
refused it in her heyday, in 1928, when this author sounded him about his 
willingness to accept the Chancellorship of the Reich, then still Bismarck’s 
inheritance directed fram Bismarck’s old palace. For perhaps even then, 
intuitively, he felt it to be a mere part of Europe to be held in trust on 
the shores of its river af destiny, the Rhine. 

EDGAR STERN-RUBARTH, 


MODERN MOVEMENTS IN THE WORLD 
OF ISLAM 


ANY years ago, when the fiction of the universal sovereignty over 
the Moslems by Turkey’s Sultan-Caliph was still maintained, an 
English bishop friend of mine made a penetrating remark. “We 
have had our Reformation in the West,” he said; “‘yours in Islam is still 
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to come—otherwise you are finished.” From Morocco to Java the 
sprawling Moslem world to-day clearly exhibits an increasingly active 
desire to progress. When my friend spoke those words, the reformation 
was actually in progress: to-day we are witnessing its actual struggle for 
supremacy. The character of the Islamic effort at the present time, 
however, differs radically from the problems which faced the Christian 
reformers like Luther or even Calvin. Politics and economics, outside 
impacts and the competition of socio-political ideologies also claiming 
universality, compete with the modern Moslem reformers in their task. 
It was the astonishing career of one man, towards the close of the nine- 
teenth century, which laid down the pattern for every phenomenon 
displayed by contemporary Moslem parties and their programmes. ‘The 
basic monotheistic essentials of Islam itself are relatively simple: it was 
Jamaluddin Afghani who was to show the Middle Easterners their way 
towards a stability which has not yet been achieved. Thus the study of 
Jamaluddin’s life and principles is the first step towards understanding 
what the Moslem world wants. 

Jamaluddin was born in the town of Asadabad, in Afghanistan. His 
early orthodox religious training followed the traditional pattern established 
for Moslem divines everywhere. As a youth of twenty, fired only with 
purely theological ideals, he was recruited as a tutor for princes of the 
Kabul court. Here he got his grounding in statecraft, his understanding 
of the fact that this. was a political, not a theological age. ‘Travelling to 
India’s revered university of Deobund, he first came into contact with 
the two factors which were to dominate his later life: ‘the British—a 
foreign non-Moslem power ruling what had formerly been a Moslem 
(and even Afghan) kingdom; and the instruments of modern science 
which held that vast empire together under comparatively few adminis- 
trators, thus solving the problem which had defeated every emperor since 
the prehistoric days of the first Hindu Aryan immigration. 

Afghani then began to formulate his conception of the state of Islam, 
the causes for its decline, and remedies for its disunity. A pan-Islamist 
of the purest type, he took his first slogan of La Wataniyya fèl Islam 
(“No nationality in Islam”) first to Persia, then to Turkey, Turkestan, 
Egypt—even Moscow and Paris. ‘The Moslem world, he said, despite 
its weakness, contained elements of unity possessed by no other human 
system. ‘This sense of oneness must not only be fostered, but employed 
as a weapon to bind that world into a cohesive whole. Rousseau’s ‘‘general 
will” thesis he described in pamphlets and lectures as the basis of successful 
Western democracy. This, he held, was indistinguishable from the 
Koranic statement that “The Moslems can never be unanimous in error.” 
He was the first of a generation of reformers who pointed out, not only 
that the orthodox accretions to the body of Islamic law were hampering 
progress, but also that such progress must take place along almost 
scientific lines. In the court of the Turkish Sultan Abdul-Hamid he 
pleaded for wider education, the development of the state on the classical 
lines of the First Four Caliphs. ‘Though at first supported and made the 
head of the clergy, Jamaluddin’s tenets proved too revolutionary, and he 
was expelled from every independent Moslem country of the Middle 
East. At El-Azhar, the great university of Cairo, he was compelled to 
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make soap in order to maintain himself, while lecturing on theology to 
the students. Secretly, however, he journeyed by night to Hilwan—now 
a Cairo suburb—to inspire the first Middle Eastern political party based 
upon religious principles: the National Party (Hizb el-Watant). 

It is from the speeches of this period that many of Jamaluddin’s 
principles are preserved. Later, exiled in India again, British policy was 
obliged to refuse him access to the disciples in the Middle East who were 
proclaiming an end to imperialism. ‘Taking refuge in Paris, he edited 
and printed the banned Arabic Urwatul-Wuthga (The Bond), which was 
smuggled throughout the Moslem East as a new gospel of inspiration. 
It is unfortunate that little is known of his visit in disguise to London, 
where he met intellectuals, and his reported desire to make common cause 
with Britain for the Moslems on a basis of equality. Had this project 
been successful, developments since then might well have been very 
different. While he preached against imperialism, he was clear in his 
mind that Islam could not hope to overthrow non-Moslem power. He 
felt that it was the weakness of the Moslems themselves which made them 
fit only to be colonised or to fall under political domination. This he ex- 
plained as almost a law of politics. If we are able to make ourselves worthy, 
he said, we become valuable as friends. “It is not necessarily that other 
nations seek domination over us merely for the sake of exercising power; 
if we were strong, reliable, worthy friends we could be allies, and not 
vassals of those who by the nature of their commitments are compelled 
to have contact with us.” He maintained that with a population of over 
three hundred “million, the Moslem world could form a ‘Third Force” 
for stability which, would be essential for the peace of the world. It is 
noteworthy that Jamaluddin Afghani never once spoke of pan-Islamism 
in the narrow sense in which some smaller men have done: namely, as 
a military, religious, or political weapon aimed at other nations. This 
must have been one secret of his success; for while his interpretation of 
Islam’s place in the world is accepted even by rabid nationalists to-day, 
the “Holy War and death to the infidel” brand of pan-Islamism is uni- 
versally discredited. 

That Jamaluddin’s name has been taken by literally almost every 
political party in the Moslem world as their inspirer underlines the awe 
in which his name is held. Although, contrary to the usual custom, 
he has always been revered in his own country, yet during his lifetime he 
never attained effective political power anywhere. Yet after his death, 
when the time was ripe for deep heart-searchings among the somnolent 
Middle Eastern peoples, such a magic which subsists to this day attached 
to his name that he has no parallel in Oriental history. While his work 
was welcomed particularly by Moslems, its effect upon other peoples of 
the East has been profound. It was a Christian Arab who said: “When 
that man died, such a light was put out that humanity can never again 
hope to find in one person a philosopher, politician, worker, and friend.” 
In India his work influenced Hindus and Moslems alike. 

The net effect of half a century of this kind of reformist preaching 
reached its typical culmination in the creation of Pakistan in 1946. Jinnah 
may have been a man of undoubted talents; but it was the deep-seated 
desire of Moslem public opinion for some sort of expression of their . 
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emergence from the Middle Ages that gave him the support necessary 
to carry out his part in Pakistan’s creation. Wherever one goes in the 
Middle East-~in Arabia, Sudan, Turkey, or even Indonesia—there is a 
curious sense of one-ness about the ideals of the emergent parties which 
may not be entirely due to Jamaluddin’ s work, but may be traceable to 
disciples of the “great reformer,” wherever it is found. 

The past twenty-five years have seen a significant development of the 
established ‘pattern of the pan-Islamic spirit of Afghani and his successors. 
Originally founded on the platform of progress, Middle Eastern political 
parties differ from those of the farther East in not being avowedly rooted 
in what is generally called “‘anti-imperialism.” At the same time, the 
efforts of most of these parties have been directed towards loosening the 
Western grip on their countries. In those states where full independence 
has been achieved the present distinct symptoms of party life show a deep 
heart-searching for the old formula of advance laid down by Jamaluddin. 
Parties which have failed to develop along this road are losing mass 
support. There are not a few which, in the concentration upon attaining 
sovereignty for their countries, have lost track of their fundamental aim 
of renaissance for the Middle East. In the case of the tribal and patriarchal 
reformist groups, such as Mahdism in the Sudan, the Senussi in Libya, 
and the Wahabin of Arabia, increasing association with Western systems 
has modified their outlook. The mystical organisation of the Idrisids 
shows signs of becoming absorbed into the new Libyan state; Wahabism 
of King Ibn Saud—while not yielding from its puritanical principles— 
nevertheless has showed itself in a remarkable degree capable of collaborat- 
ing with the American element involved in the vast new oilfields of 
Dhahran. When I recently visited Saudi-Arabia I was pleasurably 
surprised to find the supposed backwardness of the Wahabis to be com- 
pletely out of date, as many conversations with the King and his clerics 
showed. 

In Egypt, as elsewhere in this reviving Moslem world, the spread of 
literacy will have a profound effect upon what the people decide shall be 
their future course. At the moment three main elements offer themselves 
to the public. The thousand-year-old El-Azhar University, claiming 
paramountcy in matters of religious lore and now re-interpretation, pays 
homage to the pan-Islamic concept founded by Afghani just as much as 
do the purely political parties—such as the present Wafd regime—or the 
Moslem Brotherhood at another end of the picture. In the “Fertile 
Crescent” countries of Iraq, Jordan, Syria, and Lebanon, a realisation of 
the incompleteness of the Arab League’s functions may be described as a 
far more potent emotion than the dynastic differences between the several 
Arab states. A feeling was expressed to me by many thinkers of these 
lands that the scope of Middle Eastern co-operation should be widened 
from the purely Arab to something more in tune with the spirit of the 
Saadabad Pact (between Afghanistan, Persia, Iraq and Turkey): in fact, 
a sort of “Eastern Union.” ` 

It is in the cultural sphere that the Islamic world to-day seems to prefer 
the first concrete moves towards that unification which many feel to be 
the only safeguard against the march of purely materialistic ideologies. 
The problems facing the politically-minded Moroccans, the republican 
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Turks, or the royalist Persians may differ in nature and extent, as do their 
relative economic and geographical positions. But as a common factor 
in each of these lands one comes across sincere bodies of thinkers whose 
first concern lies in emphasising the common cultural heritage of the 
Moslem peoples. In ail these countries philosophical and literary move- 
ments—sometimes backed by considerable funds—circulate propaganda 
on an “Islam-wide’’ basis in several languages, and generally non-political 
in character. | 

It is the steady permeation of these non-extremist views which forms 
perhaps the most significant lesson of my tour of the Middle East. They 
are much less widely known outside than their penetration and enthusiasm 
warrant, because they operate exclusively within the Moslem world and 
are aimed by Moslems at Moslems. Yet the time will come—I believe 
before long—when Jamaluddin Afghani’s dream that ‘“‘we must be worthy 
friends, otherwise we are useless to ourselves or to those whom we wish 
to befriend” may come sufficiently near to realisation to make the Moslem 
world able to take up a constructive position among other peoples. 

One thing has impressed me deeply among to-day’s Moslems, whether 
they be Arabs, Africans, Turks, or the people of Central Asia, that in spite 
of the more lurid statements and feelings of some, there is a totally unsus- 
pected wealth of constructive thinking at work which cannot but have its 
effect as a force for good in the fullness of time. Those of us whose 
interests keep us occupied in matters other than the life of pure politics 
in to-day’s Islamic world are progressively sensing a mounting cultural 
unity, a greater desire to pull our weight in a world human effort, to 
realise that closer harmony which basically impels both East and West. 

ĪKBAL ALI SHAH. 


GERMANS IN SOVIET CAPTIVITY 


URT returned home to West Germany with one of the last German 

P.O.W. repatrietion drafts to leave Russia, early last year. The 

Russians were loath to release him earlier as he is a radio engineer, 
and spent much of his captivity usefully repairing radio equipment. 
Through Kurt I met several other former P.O.W. from Russia in Munich, 
and this is the account they gave me of P.O.W. life in Russia. Soviet 
treatment of German end other P.O.W. was based on the simple principle 
that they should “work their passage home” by helping to make good the 
ravages which Axis invasion had inflicted on the Soviet economic system. 
Throughout wide arees of the U.S.S.R. hundreds of thousands of them 
built factories, houses, power stations, and other industrial plant, restored 
communications (roads and bridges), repaired docks, airfields and coal 
mines, laid gas mains and‘oil pipelines, felled timber, drove and repaired 
tractors and factory lorries. In this way Russia’s prisoners were not 
only made to “ pay for their keep,” but made a vital contribution to the 
restoration of Soviet industry. The only classes of P.O.W. who were 
not forced to work were senior officers (of the rank of major and above), 
men locked up in gaols, and Communist-indoctrinated prisoners (“Akti- 
visten”). The last-named were excused manual work and were generally 
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given political duties as propagandists, censors, and informers among 
their own comrades. 

The normal P.O.W. unit was a working camp (“‘Arbeitslager ”) with 
from 800 to 2,000 inmates, guarded by Red Army or M.V.D. troops. 
Groups of camps, each under the control of a local “Hauptlager” (H.Q. 
Camp) with distinctive serial number, were scattered far and wide 
throughout the U.S.S.R.—from the northern tundra belt to Astrakhan 
and the Asiatic republics. In addition to these working camps there were 
special camps for the following: Senior officers, scientists, engineers and 
intellectuals, politically implicated P.O.W., and men convicted of disci- 
plinary offences. Senior officers were normally employed on internal 
camp duties only, though in fact many volunteered for outside employment 
in order to earn a little money and break the monotony of camp routine. 
General officers and their staffs inevitably presented a political problem. 
At one time they were subjected to a good deal of pressure to throw in 
their lot with the “Free Germany Movement” sponsored during the latter 
stages of the war by the Soviet authorities. Later there were attempts 
to recruit among them for leading posts in East German political organis- 
ations, such as the People’s police. These political currents led to 
- considerable intrigue, distrust, and rivalry among the generals, which 
set a disturbing example of disunity to the lower ranks. - 

The Soviet authorities were anxious to pick the brains of captured 
German scientists, engineers and intellectuals, and if possible, utilise 
their services. Special camps were established for them, e.g., at Krassno- 
gorsk near Moscow, where the inmates were made to write studies based 
on their various fields of technical knowledge. Written papers covered 
a wide range of subjects, from foundry practice to ballistics and guided 
missiles. The authors were under constant pressure to accept contracts 
of employment in Soviet industry or research establishments. A few 
accepted, but the.great majority declined—for speedy repatriation was 
the main goal, and no one wished to jeopardise his chances of being sent 
home by becoming indispensable to the Russians as a specialist worker. 
The class of politically-implicated P.O.W. included former members of 
Party, S.S. and police organisations, and whole regiments, even divisions, 
of troops who had been used in an anti-partisan role in Russia, securing 
lines of communication, or on demolitions. Their numbers were con- 
stantly added to as a result of fresh screenings and denunciations. Impli- 
cated P.O.W. tended to be given work of a particularly heavy and 
unpleasant nature, such as digging canals, or quarrying. They had to 
endure frequent interrogation by M.V.D. officers, and were constantly 
under the threat of being found guilty of war crimes and summarily 
sentenced by a tribunal to long terms of hard labour. This class of 
prisoner provides the bulk of those who have not yet been repatriated 
_ from the U.S.S.R. 

P.O.W. were subject to “norms” of work in the same way as Russian 
civilian workers. ‘There was a set “norm” for every task, from shovelling 
sand to operating a machine tool. P.O.W. were paid for their work 
according to output and many of them, being skilled tradesmen and | 
better workers than their Russian opposite numbers, were able to earn 
good money. But very few P.O.W. were actually allowed to receive 
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more than some 200-250 roubles per month in cash—the remainder of 
their earnings was deducted to “‘cover the cost ef their rations and upkeep.” 
. Outside work also gave P.O.W. many opportunities of “scrounging”’ 
materials such as timber, nails, cutlery, electrical fittings, and metal scrap, 
which they could exchange with Russian workers for tobacco, bread, or 
money. Indeed, the practice of petty theft, especially of materials from 
buildirg sites, became so widespread in Russia after the war that the 
Soviet Government passed new laws making theft, even of a minor nature, 
punishable by long terms of forced labour. One result of this was that 
“corrective”? labour camps received a large influx of newly-convicted 
persons, many of thém youths and children. 

The bulk of Soviet-held P.O.W. were employed as general labourers 
under supervision of Russian foremen (“‘nachalniks’’) and engineers. 
Some of the projects on which they worked were: clearing up war damage 
in large cities such as Kiev, Minsk and Stalingrad; repair and construction 
of main roads linking Moscow with Minsk and Kiev; construction of 
dams and power stations in newly-developed industrial areas, e.g., in the 
Caucasus; opening up damaged and flooded coal mines in the Donets 
Basin; erection of hundreds of new housing settlements for factory 
workers—some of them large brick and reinforced concrete buildings . 
accommodating several hundred workers each, others small wooden 
prefabricated dwellings of a standard type known as “Finnish houses.” 
The building programme also included the erection of sanatoria and 
‘“dachas” (villas) for prominent Russian officials and artists in the wooded 
surroundings of Moscow. P.O.W. were commonly used, too, to unload 
vast consignments of dismantled German machinery brought to factory 
sites by rail. They were required to install this machinery, and specialists 
among them had to instruct Russian workers in its use and. maintenance. 

Not all P.O.W. had to toil as general labourers. Owing to the shortage, 
of skilled native labour, especially during the first two or three years after 
the war, many P.O.W. were put into skilled trades as fitters, machine 
operators, electricians, template workers, draughtsmen, designers, and 
the like. As the Russians gradually trained enough native labour to 
replace P.O.W. in skilled jobs, the latter were returned to the status of 
general labourers, or repatriated. ‘There are various categories of Russian 
workers, some classed as “‘free labour,” others as directed or impressed 
labour. A newly-opened factory on the Volga may be manned by workers 
impressed from the Caucasus. The Russians developed new coal fields 
north of Molotov in the Urals with the help of train-loads of women 
from Western Ukraine. Political discrimination often governs the choice 
of impressed labour. At the bottom of the scale are the ‘“‘zakluchonis”’ 
—Russian inmates of hard labour camps who are marched daily to and 
from their place of work under armed escort. Their camps are sur- 
rounded by barbed wire, and watch towers, and they are far more strictly 
guarded than P.O.W. Some of these convicts are being punished for 
working in Germany or German-occupied territories during the war (in 
Hitler’s army of foreign workers), others even soldiered in special Russian 
units of the German armed forces. Industrial security precautions are 
everywhere in evidence, both in rural and urban centres. Factories and 
industrial establishments, no matter how small, are commonly surrounded 
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by a fence with watch towers, lit after dark, and'patrolled by armed works 
police in civilian clothes, often women. 

Certain zones of the U.S.S.R., e.g., north of Molotov, in the Karaganda 
area, and the forest lands of Mordov, are used as exile areas (“Verban- 
nungsgebiet”) which the Soviet Government have deliberately peopled 
with deportees from other parts of the U.S.S.R. Among the exiles are 
_many Ukrainians, and Russians of German extraction from the Volga 
and Crimea. Inhabitants of exile areas are not allowed to move beyond 
a radius of a few kilometres without special authority. Even Red Army 
troops stationed in these zones admit that they are “punishment stations” 
to which they have been posted for disciplinary reasons. It was rare for 
P.O.W. to make an escape attempt, and none of my acquaintances had 
heard of a successful break from Russia. The difficulty of obtaining food 
on the way, and the vast distances to be covered, were obstacles enough. 
But the main deterrent to escape attempts was the virtual impossibility 
of crossing the Soviet frontiers without being-caught. Thus the Soviet- 
Polish frontier zone has been cleared of local inhabitants and secured 
‘by a continuous line of physical obstacles—fencing, wire, watch towers, 
a belt of fine sand, etc.—patrolled by guards with police dogs. 

It is known that a very large number of P.O.W. captured by the 
Russians have not yet returned home. My acquaintances believed that 
the bulk of them are no longer alive. ‘They have ‘perished from hunger 
or disease. Especially during the period before and immediately after 
hostilities ceased, the Soviet authorities had no proper organisation for 
dealing with vast numbers of P.O.W. Drafts of men sent on long train 
journeys from the borders of Russia to destinations far inland sometimes 
arrived frozen or starved to death. Before medical care was efficiently 
organised, there were cases of whole camps, including the Russian staff, 
dying of epidemic disease (e.g., typhus). Italian P.O.W. in particular 
showed little resistance to disease. But by about 1947 medical arrange- 
ments had greatly improved, and thenceforth P.O.W. death and sick rates 
became more normal. P.O.W. were given regular inoculations, anti- 
malarial treatment, and baths, and Soviet camp commandants took good 
care that if a P.O.W. died, he died in hospital and not in camp. 

In spite of the hardships they endured during long captivity in Russia, 
none of my Munich acquaintances admitted to feeling bitter towards the 
Russian people as such. Many Russian civilians had shown them 
sympathy and kindness, and indeed, a tacit understanding had often grown 
up between P.O.W. and Russian workers based largely on the fact that all 
alike endured harsh conditions and shared a common grudge against the 
taskmasters who gave them so little reward for their toil. ‘The animosity 
of P.O.W. was reserved mainly for the “Bolshevik system” and its M.V.D. 
representatives, whose technique of interrogation was based on trickery 
and threats. ‘These interrogations intensified in the autumn of 1949. 
Hundreds of P.O.W. were then marched before tribunals on charges of 
war crimes and summarily sentenced to long terms of imprisonment 
without being able to say a word in their own defence., Many of the 
charges were of a trumpery nature, such as stealing potatoes from civilians, 
or using timber (for fuel, ,or for strengthening gun positions or bunkers). 
My acquaintances believe that the governments of the world should 
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ceaselessly campaign on behalf of the large numbers of P.O.W. still known 
to be held in U.S.S.R,. not only as a matter of principle, but in the hope 
of getting results—for they regard the Soviet Government as being to a 
certain degree sensitive to world opinion in this matter. Meanwhile, 
numerous organisations in West Germany continue to collect a mass of 
data concerning the dead and the living P.O.W. who have not returned 
from Russia, and the Press help them by publicising these facts. 
l Denis C. HILLS. 
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VAN IVANOVICH is seething with anger. For years the government 

has promised him better quality clothing, and he still has to make do 

with third-grade suiting. The chaotic conditions in the distributive 
trades in the consumer industry have done little to alleviate matters. 
Only recently Krokodil, Russia’s only witty publication, printed a cartoon 
with the following revealing caption : 

“What size rubber boots do you stock, comrade?” asks the hopeful 
shopper. “Size 13,” is the blunt answer. 

“You don’t have sizes seven or eight?” 

“Oh, yes ! Our cartel stocks those, but only in Sidorowka, where you 
can get the eights, and in Olchowka, where you may get the sevens, .. .” 

That about sums up the present chaos. If the shopper must have a 
pair of boots size seven, she is obliged to travel 500 miles to procure them. 

Kaluga is a town on the Oka River. It boasts a thriving leather manu- 
facturing industry besides turning out a number of other light goods. 
For months housewives have been clamouring for supplies of woollen 
baby clothes, corduroy and velvet cloth, as well as tough-wearing men’s 
jackets. ‘The head of the local commercial department and the director 
of the light industry depot in the town put their heads together to solve 
the bottleneck. An urgent appeal was dispatched to Moscow. Back 
came the following reply: “Upon investigation, it has been educed that 
the town of Kaluga and surrounding districts are well servéd by factories 
producing cotton trousers and suits.” ‘The administrator of Kaluga’s 
warehouse, which falls under the jurisdiction of the “Glawlegsbyt,” that 
leviathan body controlling the entire disposal of light industry, is at his 
wits’ end. The public demand taffeta and velvet; the shops have to sell 
cotton because that is all they get. Women have been asking for linen 
shoes with high heels; all they can buy are leather shoes with low heels. 
In Ordshonikdse near Charkov, women are complaining bitterly that they 
are obliged to travel into the centre of Charkov to buy a single needle. , 
None are to be had locaily. 

Queueing is not confined to Britain. Though Englishmen have 
accepted this habit with some complacency, the less patient Russians have 
been lining up for their goods since long before the war. At Ordshonikdse 
matters have reached the seething point of open rebellion. The purchase 
of a bottle of soda-water requires a wait of at least half an hour, and it is 
fruitless even attempting to obtain a piece of cake. Similar conditions 
are reported from Nowselwka, home of several thousand working families , 
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employed at the “Krasnyj Okjabr” and “Swet schachtjora” factories 
producing: motors and transport machinery. The two miserable shanties 
in the town can hardly hope to succour the requirements of the inhabitants. 

The rambling industrial estate near the township of Saltowky cannot 
be located on maps, but goes under the name of Jevgenjevka. Tired and 
listless, the women return to their kitchen-sinks at night to find their 
ill-stocked larders without milk or butter. The few available shops close 
early and hard-working mothers dragging themselves homewards have no 
alternative but to wait until the next day to prepare a meal. In the 
housing estate “Comintern,” an outlying suburb of Charkov, families are 
ready to burst with rage. The Regional Soviet authorized the erection 
of a grocery store months ago; not a brick has been moved. 

“Boljsche whimanija torgowle ! °—pay more attention to trade—is the 
challenging demand recently issued to Sowchose (state-run estates) 
directors. In the Rostov area conditions are particularly unsatisfactory. 
The stores attached to Meat Sowchos No. 5 are covered in filth and 
bacteria-teeming grime. The community’s principal shop is a converted 
pig-sty. The pork-producing Sowchos in Tanganrog is noted for its 
disinterest in the workers. The few shops that do serve customers render 
discourteous and unhygienic service. The assistants, according to 
customers, are rude to the point of vulgarity. The supply of consumer 
goods to Sowchoses is handled by the co-operatives, which show precious 
little interest in satisfying their “ plebeian patrons.” ‘This nonchalance 
and indifference on the part of far-off co-operatives has naturally aggrieved 
Sowchose managers, who, as a consequence, are completely apathetic 
towards the erection of cleaner and brighter stores. As far as the govern- 
ment is concerned, Rostov is a long way off Moscow, and no one would 
risk a popular flare-up to break this circulus vitiosus. 

Russians adore “Kwass,” a non-alcoholic malt beverage of sour flavour. 
It is the Soviet counterpart of Coca-Cola, though little is undertaken to 
boost its advertisement possibilities. Despite the insistent demand for 
this popular drink, production never quite catches up. Last year Molo- 
tov’s urban executive committee authorized the construction of several 
kiosks for the sale of liquids, including “Kwass.” But hopes soared 
prematurely. Nothing was done to implement the authorization, and the 
300,000 citizens had to accept the unpalatable soda-water and beer. The 
latter was finally boycotted because of its unsavoury dishwater taste. It 
is a bizarre situation. No one in Molotov wants beer, yet there is a special 
brewery with an all-the-year-round output. A correspondent of Trud 
tried to shake up the authorities on this vexatious issue, but the brewery 
continues to pour out its undrinkable beer regardless of the people’s 
demand for, “wass” and fruit juices. 

The disorder in the distributive trades is partly due to the incessant 
switch-around of sales assistants. In Britain, America, or for that matter 
even in a backward colony, a girl gets a job and sticks to it. Not so in 
White Russia, where an adolescent cannot hope to remain in one State- 
controlled shop unless she abets its director in his corruptive dealings. 
A protest inevitably leads to a “‘posting,” often hundreds of miles away. 
Consequently her interest in the welfare and satisfaction of customers is 
next to nil. Most shop managers engage in slippery transactions. Police 
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were recently called in to investigate a giant system of corruption in 
Kirov. High-grade goods which had been placed in bond were subse- 
quently tapped only by customers prepared to offer black-market prices. 
Since 30 per cent. of White Russia’s sales personnel are immature teen- 
agers, they are inexperienced to counter these sharp practices, which are 
defrauding the public of millions. 

One shop assistant at Bukino, near Bobruisk, was found to have amassed 
7,000 roubles since the monetary reform, simply by hoarding finer quality 
merchandise and disposing of it under the counter. She encouraged 
others, and particularly newcomers, to follow her example. “All you 
have to do,” she lectured, “is to feed the comptroller with 20 Ib. of flour, 
a little sugar now and then, and there will be no questions asked.” Similar 
conditions prevail throughout the Union, with graft and corruption finding 
a fertile breeding ground in the swamp of dilettante reforms. 

Apologists of the Communist way of life never tire of claiming that the 
U.S.5.R.’s social services as developed by the trade unions are the world’s 
best and most up-to-date. It goes without saying that the Western worker 
is the exploited tool of capitalist warmongers. Oddly enough, very little 
is known of the Soviet worker’s social amenities. But it would be fool- | 
hardy even to attempt an unbiased study of the Soviet Union as a world 
power without taking trade union activities into account. In short, is 
Ivan the coal miner, and Nikolay, the oil driller, getting a square deal 
from those who are supposed to be his representatives ? 

Both Ivan and Nikolay are constantly locked in battle with their respec- 
tive unions. ‘They cannoi strike, since such a move would be tantamount 
to econcmic sabotage. ‘Thus their only redress lies in censure a huts clos 
or in public declarations through the medium of the specialised press. 
Sometimes a promise is made to look into a particularly virulent injustice, 
more often the matter is put off ad referendum. ‘Take the case of the textile 
workers at Ivanovo Voznesensk and surrounding areas to the north-east 
of the capital. For years they have been petitioning for an improvement 
in the housing. Notwithstanding these appeals, there continues to be 
a serious shortage of tenement flats. ‘The regional secretary of the textile 
workers’ union is a woman, Comrade Bolzova. When she appeared on 
the podium to eddress a meeting not long ago, her voice was drowned by 
cat-calls. Her apologetic exposé bristled with meaningless phrases of 
self-satisfaction, and to save face the party-drilled correspondent of the 
widely-read Trud periodical, who attended this uproar, had to admit that 
“ conditions left much to be desired.” It appears that basic trade union 
units attached to local enterprises only send quarterly returns to the 
regional secretariat, thus presenting an entirely unsatisfactory and frag- 
mentary picture of shortcomings. The countless imperfections and 
administrative mediocrity are hurriedly glossed over. Such delegates as 
dared to raise protest denounced union functionaries as cowards and 
incompetent nincompoops who were too indolent to set foot in the fac- 
tories. “What happened?” they reasoned sardonically. ‘Our plant 
directors see no reason to endorse our wishes.” Local councils are too 
weak organically to enforce resolutions calling for speedier daira 
schemes and better leisure facilities, and regional secretariats always “‘t 
preoccupied.” Similar lack of initiative is reported from the aed culling 
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industry. Lumberjacks in the Archangelsk, Kirov and Karelo-Finnish 
territories have lately vented their protest against inertia-ridden officials 
who, as it has been pointed out, lose interest in their mates once they down 
tools, At Irkutsk brawny lumberjacks have been criticising trade union 
representatives for failing to remedy the intolerable wage system. Pay- 
ments are irregular, and the shortage of denims is becoming chronic. 
Reports sent to Moscow that trainees in several lespromchoses (collective 
lumber .camps) are being totally disabled because no one has taken the 
trouble to show them the know-how with saws are simply ignored. Instead 
the Pulp and Paper Ministry issues irrational demands for higher output. 
Unions are loath to take up this criminal negligence with government 
authorities, with the result that the rate of accidents continues to cause 
dissension. , 

Defalcations of menacing import have recently come to light in Azer- 
baijan, where oil workers have been deprecating the lack of social 
conveniences and proper housing. Various oil-drilling outfits have 
ignored safety regulations altogether, but repeated representations to 
the union have been disregarded. It is highly doubtful whether the 
recent vote of censure directed at the central committee of the Azer- 
baijanian trade unions will have much effect. 

Chaotic conditions in the diverse railway’ sub-union depots have 
infuriated thousands of railworkers. Although more than 4,000 trade 
union inspectors, group leaders and orthodox activists are: officially in 
charge of railway workers at various sub-depots, hardly any of them are 
qualified or interested enough to assist footplate men, shunters, stokers, 
drivers, etc., in counsel on personal problems. Only the other day an 
inspection of Krassny Liman Railway Station revealed that the books 
still contained a roster of Stakhanovites replaced years ago. How their 
wages vanished has not been disclosed. 

Works councils are generally responsible for the even supply of consumer 
goods to factory labourers unable to buy foodstuffs because of untimely 
shifts. The indifferent attitude adopted towards the often hard- 
pressed workers has given much cause for condemnation. Harsh words 
of dispraise are hushed up quickly, but the tightest censorship cannot 
prevent news of widespread dissatisfaction leaking through. This, then,. 
is the situation which exists in the large sulphur plant at Mednogorsk, a 
town near Chkalov in the Urals. I have chosen this factory since it 
appears representative of many more in the industrial Ural chain. The 
chairman of the works council, Comrade Sverchkov, is wont to gabble 
his quarterly reviews at such a speed that thé ordinary Jaborious-minded 
delegate has little chance of assimilating what is being said. Sverchkov 
is absurdly incompetent, and conceals his deficiencies behind a screen 
of high-sounding percentages. ‘This factory, like all the rest, has a gift 
shop, but it has a certain monopoly for those who cannot get out to buy. 
_ If a woman wants lace lingerie ‘and there are only woollens, she must 
take those or go without. Thus, when Sverchkov recently boasted that 
the gift centre had fulfilled its quota by rox per cent., his listeners just 
laughed. ‘They insisted on an investigation. An inspector was appointed 
to carry out the check-up. “Have you any wine ? ” he asked the assis- 
tants. “Sorry,” they replied, “have some vodka.” ‘“‘What about winter 
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coats ?” “Sorry, but there is plenty of satin material.” “Have you any 
felt slippers ? ” (in great demand). “No, but here are some superb linen 
sandals.” 

That such an ill-assorted variety of merchandise is not conducive to 
good morale need hardly be elaborated. Most of the Soviet Union’s 
bigger manufacturing plants have similar gift shops or ordinary mer- 
chandise stores, all run by the works councils, who are responsible to the 
trade unions. The fact that a worker is offered a flimsy garment when 
he wants a warm overcoat is of little consequence to the unions. Every 
year thousands of Ural workers are unprepared for the biting frost. 
Despite their ceaseless requests for stoves and accessories, the works 
councils practically ignore the demands. For two years labourers in 
Mednogorsk have been appealing for extra seating accommodation in 
dining halls. No allocations have yet been made. That is welfare in 
Russia’s Socialist Utopia. 

Employees of the tractor and automobile industry have lately voiced 
voluble complaints about the unsatisfactory conditions prevailing at their 
plants. At one tractor factory in Stalingrad the directors have infringed 
the rule book so often that the matter has been taken up at the highest 
level. Similarly the managers of the Uljanov car factory have abrogated . 
their collective agreements with the union simply because they know the 
workers are too disorganised to offer protest. One, of the rare censure 
motions passed, moved by Comrade Lukin, accused the central committee 
of the responsible union of weakness. The flabby-hearted acquiescence 
with which functionaries accept directors’ instructions has disgusted the 
rank and file, who know of no remedy. By voting a new committee, 
conditions might improve for a month and then relapse. 

Ivan Ivanovich no longer has any illusions on trade unionism. If he 
once hoped that trade unionists might appreciate his hard lot, he no longer 
does so. Works council representativés sense this animosity. The union 
cartel in Leningrad, consisting of 380,000 activists, is vainly trying to 
attract additional functionaries. The training plan calls for 55,000 
recruits every quarter. But response has been very poor. About 40,000 
come forward in twelve months. No wonder. After thirty years of 
so-called reforms, employees of the ‘“Ekonomaiser”’ plant are still accom- 
modated in “Slwjanka” slums in spite of protests. Works councils are 
also too enfeebled. to remedy the differences in production speed. 
According to one Leningrad foreman, most of the benches are idle until 
the 15th. Overtime shifts are then organised so that the norm 1s com- 
pleted as scheduled. As a result, products are shoddy. Trade unions 
blame the Ministry of Heavy Machine Construction for these blatant 
deficiencies. ‘The Ministry holds the unions responsible. 

Suggestions for improvements, with special reference to the pressing 
housing problem, have not been very original. Proposals have been put 
forward that public trustees be appointed to watch the welfare work of 
the union sub-committees dealing with the irksome question. However, 
since this would mean still more red tape, extra tardiness and less action, 
the suggestion has not been received kindly. Not that local authorities 
have any intention of slashing the bloated bureaucratic regiment. 

Take the case of Comrade Sharygin, head of the personnel division of 
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the finance department of Yaroslavl, a fair-sized. town on the Volga. 
Sharygin has been gnashing his teeth at Moscow whenever he comes into 
conflict with the inadequacies of the administrative system in his area, 
He ties himself into knots trying to disentangle the accounts of the multi- 
form grape-cluster trusts. ‘There is the rural commerce division; the 
municipal commerce department; the administrative unit of local trade’ 
organisations; the municipal section for trade and foodstuffs; the dining 
halls trust; the municipal market body, and five local divisions—they 
all claim to run trade at Yaroslavl. The personnel establishment of these 
offices has soared to 309 white-collar workers, with a total salary draw of 
two million roubles per annum. Sharygin, whose sentiments are certainly 
not anti-bureaucratic, is firmly convinced that the direction of trade could 
safely be left in the hands of the municipal commerce department. ‘The 
variegated local divisions could then be wound up, just as he considers 
the administrative unit of local trade organisations entirely superfluous. 
The extremist bumbledom in Novosibirsk, a large town on the Ob, is 
the subject of derisive raillery from the entire population. The municipal 
industry is divided into five combines, comprising a total of thirty work- 
shops, the majority of which are one-man undertakings. The present 
number of control officials has by far outstripped that of the productive 
employees. In addition to the combines, there is a municipal administra- 
tive unit for industry, which also claims a voice in the running of Novo- 
sibirsk’s plants. In this confused babble of orders and counter-orders, 
target figures are simply ignored. The chief of the local State insurance 
system, M. S. Gambarg, has recently had much cause to chafe at the 
inutility of parallel institutions, such as the rural and town administrations 
of insurance, which frequently clash in their interests. A recent all-union 
auditing has revealed a cankerous spread of unestablished administrators, 
who are drawing exorbitant salaries for unnecessary tasks. Auditors 
who moved into Molotov a few months ago were appalled to discover 
that at various level of provincial government three million roubles had 
been frittered away. When the responsible ministerial officials were 
called to task, they professed ignorance. To quote some examples. ‘The 
machine tool factory at Alexandrovo applied to its responsible ministry 
of industry for permission to draw an additional 102,000 roubles in order 
to pay off personnel. This request was granted, though no effort was 
made to check into it. The auditors could merely determine that this 
fund had been squandered, noting that the State Personnel Appointment 
Board had expressly forbidden the factory in question to recruit additional 
labour. Naturally the ministries cannot keep up with the maze of sub- 
directives issued by state organs, who in turn are not always acquainted 
with the edicts issued from Moscow. Consequently one order often 
transcends another, causing chaos in a particular branch of industry. 
The auditors continued their investigations, and scrutinized the affairs 
of the “ Urulruda” (Ural ore) trust, a sub-unit of the Ministry of the 
Metallurgical Industries. They found a deficit of several thousand 
roubles, which were finally traced to the iron mine at Saranovka. There 
office workers had calmly demanded the cash, pocketing it as “overtime,” 
The Ministry of the Building Materials Industry has also been playing 
ducks and drakes with public monies. Twenty-three thousand roubles 
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were misspent by the. wood processing combine Ljaminsk for unestablished 
labour, mostly of an unproductive type. 

Pravda and Izvestia rant and storm whenever such cases of downright 
extortion and self-seeking lavishness are unmasked, but the State’s 
executive organs are toc deeply involved themselves to hazard a full-blown 
investigation which might split the regime wide open. The chief account- 
ant of the “Komperless” trust—a wood-cutting undertaking west of the 
Central Urals—booked out 310,000 roubles and pocketed them for his 
own needs. He was assured of going unpunished because he knew that 
850,000 roubles were being paid monthly for excess wages not booked 
anywhere. Soviet business managers who have never had to sweat on 
marginal profits, who have never experienced the dead fish feeling of a 
slump without procuring an immediate subsidy or loan, are obviously 
unable to economise. Ivan Ivanovich knows that his views will carry 
little weight. Resolutions might be taken on them, but there will be no 
implementation further up the bureaucratic ladder. So he creeps back 
into his shell of isolation in the Micawberish hope that one day, in the 
not too distant future, things might change. 

K. FRANK FELDMAN. 


AUSTRIAN SNAPSHOTS 


HE official hands back the passport, and one looks inside for 
whatever coloured card may be enclosed. Very dull, plain white, 
this time, but, wait a minute, what ts this ? “Welcome to Austria ! 
If you have any comments or suggestions to make, tear off the other half 
of this card and place it in a post-box.” What a beginning | At once the 
traveller becomes suffused with a glow of friendliness as he enters Austria. 
Whatever his preconceived notions about this beautiful mountainous 
country, he can feel nothing but kindliness towards Austria and her 
people after reading this card. His response to the welcome is justified, 
for, throughout the visitor’s sojourn, the people constantly convey this 
feeling of friendship and well-being. It is a change to find somewhere 
in Europe, free Europe, that people are welcomed for themselves and not 
because they hold dollars, or, perhaps, sterling. It is a pleasant change 
to be made to feel at home, as a visitor, instead of the tourist abroad, to 
be charged for everything almost before the purchase is made, or to have 
terms fixed before service is rendered. 'To be told on enquiring about 
just debts: “Oh, don’t bother about money: give it to Siegfried sometime, 
he will look after it.” Even more strange, Siegfried never asks for it, 
and, if one did not remember to give it to him, one knows there would be 
no ill will. For this very reason the money is always paid: indeed, one 
would pay twice rather than let it go by chance in default. Even then 
someone would run alongside the train, having made a long and tiring 
journey to give it to you just before you reach the frontier. ‘You paid 
too much; you must take it back.” The reply, “I can’t, I have no need 
of it,” is met with a ready answer, “They will take it on the train. Auf 
utedersehen |” 
The land of these bappy freedom-loving people, full of fun and song, 
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is occupied by foreign troops. They would like to be rid of them. Yet 
they bear no malice. They know that the American, British and French 
cannot go until the Russians go; indeed, they would rather keep the 


troops of the Western democracies than take a chance on the extension of - 


Russian influence. There are too many Austrian prisoners of war hidden 
in the depths of Soviet territory for mistrust of the Eastern occupying 
power to relax. ‘They are regarded with a tolerance which was impossible 
three or four years ago. The first savage impact of occupation is passed, 
and on the whole people are allowed to conduct their own domestic affairs 
without interference. In the Russian zone, soldiers no longer “confiscate” 
personal goods merely for the desire of owning them; they leave the 
ordinary citizen to his own personal pursuits. There are, of course, 
restrictions, There is a doctor in the Russian zone whose car went 
during the war. He, not allowed by the occupation authorities to own 
a new one, does his rounds on a bicycle, hard enough for a man well into 
his sixties and with a large practice. The people in the Russian zone are 
not despondent. The presence of other occupying forces in the rest of 
the country has a restraining effect on the military authorities in their 
own zone. ‘There is exchange of views and opinions from East to West, 
and, though there is censorship of the written word, and correspondents 
have to be wary, there is nothing to hinder free speech amongst nationals, 
once over the dividing line. 

The sickening irritations of occupation are present in each zone, and 
affect the nationals of the occupation forces visiting the country. A 
British passport-holder wishing to visit Vienna must add ten hours to 
the lengthy journey, because entry to the city via the French zone of the 
town is barred to Britons. The traveller accepts this with resignation, 
and, if wise, takes the opportunity for further discussion with Austrian 
travellers to learn more about country and people. The British, American 
and French administer their respective areas from the security viewpoint, 
leaving increasingly more local administration to Austrians. Permission 
for the larger capital projects, however, has to be obtained from the 
appropriate occupation authority, which takes into account general Allied 
policy before making a decision. There is no animosity from the Austrian 
quarter. They accept the fact that they were an enemy country during 
the war. Those who were never taken in by the promises and treachery 
of Dr. Seyss-Inquart realise that this is the price that they must now pay 
for the men who helped to bring about the Anchluss. They want their 
freedom: they are anxious that the-four powers shall realise this and 
incorporate their right to determine their own affairs, as a democratic 
nation, in the final peace treaty. There is, of course, an inevitable 
intensely nationalistic section in the population. It is confined to the 
few. 

The predominantly friendly attitude towards the traveller makes one 
wonder quite what goes on beneath the surface. One wonders if one is 
not being told what the speaker thinks one wants.to hear. Up to a point 
this is true, as the natural reaction to a lot of silly, patronising questions 
ig to give the answer most calculated to terminate the exercise. Once, 
however, the’ Austrian is convinced of his questioner’s genuine desire to 
understand the problem in order to help him towards the goal of self- 
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determination, frank discussion begins. A uni-linguist need not fear 
that he will neither uncerstand nor be understood. ‘“‘American”’ is rapidly 
becoming the second language. Even in the remote country districts, 
pure American and American-German are heard. At farmhouses in the 
country, at the nearest point to the railway, Dutch, French, German, 
Italian and English are heard; voices are raised in song while awaiting the 
train which takes the traveller back to town after a day’s climb, or a ski- 
run, or a walk along the mountain paths. Some of the company have 
had the harrowing experience of incarceration and often torture in the 
notorious concentration camps of Ausschwitz and Buchenwald, yet, in the 
international medium of music, all hatred is forgotten. In reply to the 
inevitable question to these one-time sufferers, the answer comes “We 
cannot keep it up; it is over, let us forget and try and build something 
better for the future.” Even a mother, who was taken when her first 
baby was fifteen days old and whose baby was given a lethal injection, who 
bore the marks of deep suffering eradicably stamped on her face, said: 
“It is no good to hate and create more suffering; we must forgive and 
‘learn to understand ezch other.” 

The occupation troops, too, have the same friendly feeling, except the 
Russians, and among even thêm the desire is present, but the discipline of 
fear forbids expression. The centres of mountain instruction, are often 
filled with troops of the three nationalities, taking their classes together, 
with “American-French” as the operative language. “‘Allez-oop’’ means 
the same in all tongues. The laughter which follows the unsuccessful 
participant’s attempt to perform the exercise is truly international. The 
instructors are chosen for their ability to teach, and not for their nationality. 
British are being taught by Austrians, and Americans by French. No 
record of British teaching Americans the art of mountain negotiation has 
so far come to light, -nor vice versa! But to watch these men, who, not 
long ago, were fighting each other in the field, now joining together for 
the purposes of acquiring the art of ski-ing and enjoying themselves, is a 
lesson in mutual tolerance of which the Soviet authorities could well take 
note. Such goodwill can never altogether disappear. 

Many Austrian soldiers were taken prisoner. There are still many who 
have not yet returned from the East. This is remembered, and those who 
have relatives still prisoners in Russia know full well that they can never 
expect freedom while the Soviet representatives remain in Austria, At 
the same time those who spent their prison years in America think well 
of the States and their people. It was then that the American language 
was learnt; it was there that they gained an insight into the American 
“way of life.” Britain, too, contributed to the wider concept of life; and 
though on the surface there is little difference in the scope of the restricted 
life in the isolated mountain valleys and that of the prison camp, the 
diversity of ideas and experiences thus encountered has enriched the 
individual and exercised a breadth of vision never before experienced. 
An Austrian who had-served with Rommel in the Afrika Corps, an 
experienced soldier, had nothing but praise for his general, to whom he 
accounted all the attributes of a first-class military leader. He had spent ` 
three years in America as a p.o.w., and had not wasted a moment. He 
had brought back all that he had learnt, and was busy applying the good 
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extracted to better his own life and that of his family. He and his fellows 
who stayed in Britain remember with liking«and’often with real affection 
the country of their captivity. ‘Those who have returned from the East 
do not say much, which makes the case against the Soviet all the stronger. 
It is not difficult to assess their feelings, especially when they have relatives 
and friends within an all too easy reach of the three a.m. knock. 

In the towns one has the feeling that life is superficial, and even. though 
the inhabitants for the most part speak German and the language of the 
occupying force, the business of commerce takes precedence over the 
business of living. In the country the reverse is the case. It is here that 
true democracy works; there is no social differentiation between farmer 
and schoolmaster, between clerk and shoemaker; they take their p, easures 
and recreations together, each contributing his part to the com munity, 
not least in the national dance teams. A team from the Tyrol will be 
touring Europe this summer, and a visit to England is on its itinerary. 
The members of this team come from all walks of life, their timing and 
mime is equal to that of the best trained dancers, and, as an example of 
what can be done as a spare-time occupation, would be hard to better. 

One cannot pass without reference to industry, both rural and urban. 
The textile industry plays an important part in the national economy, 
and, though some of their manufactured goods cannot compare with the 
more highly industrialised ` European countries, their hand-made goods 
are something of which we in this country can only have nostalgic dreams 
of things gone by. To see boots being made in a small room, with three 
men sitting round a cobbler’s table, with the crossbill and the canary 
singing in their cages, welcoming the spring sun as it streams through the 
window, will not easily be forgotten. The diligence with which the 
leather is selected, the precision with which it is cut, the accuracy with 
which the nails are hit in rapid succession, the symmetry of the stitches, 
and the care with which the whole operation is conducted, display the 
attitude, “If it is to be done, then it is worth doing well.” Austrian 
engineering is like that of the ‘Germans, and they will point out with pride 
the bridge over the railway linking the Tyrol with Germany which the 
Americans bombed three times and hit. Three times it was rebuilt, 
and to-day the houses around are being rebuilt too. The lifts which 
help the unenergetic up the mountains convey to the nervous traveller a 
safety to which the most timid trust. Not for the Austrian the haphazard, 
hopeful structure; everything is well made, and the safety limit ample. 


In order to dispel doubts, the strengths and cross-sections of the cables: 


are prominently displayed in cases to prove that every precaution has been 
taken. Their choice of road transport vehicles, with the engines at the 
rear, in order to have the weight in the most advantageous position for 
mountain-going illustrates their commonsense and judgment in buying 
goods not manufactured by themselves. 

These likeable, happy, friendly people are an asset to the European 
community. Anyone who ventures over the border into their country 
cannot help coming away with an affection born of genuine goodwill 
rather than of an act put on to keep the tourist happy. The taxi-driver 
whom one met for a day’s drive, who knew that he would not be needed 
again, greets one with.‘‘Wie geht es ? ” every time he passes in the street. 


$ 


f 
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How are you getting on? Not perhaps the words, but the smile and laugh 
greeting the reply are at once characteristic and infectious, 
WeNpY WILLS. 


CEYLON: A MODEL STATE 


EGEND has it that King Solomon sent ships to Ceylon to buy 

jewels for the Queen of Sheba and other luscious ladies of his 

entourage. What kind of gems the ships brought back is not 
recorded. But the choice of Ceylon as a Treasure Island affords ample 
proof of the King’s reputed wisdom. The modern traveller in search 
of beauty could do ho better than be-guided by it. Having seen the 
country and its people, he might well say, as did Lloyd George before 
him: “Wherever I have gone in Ceylon I have met nothing but friendly 
faces—faces as genial as vour own sunshine!” Although separated 
from India by nothing more substantial than the Palk Strait, Ceylon has 
a character all of its own. There is, too, a certain way of life which 
provides a heartening contrast to the strife and instability of other Asian 
countries. Nor is this the only difference. Nearly four years have passed 
since Ceylon became a Dominion and the youngest member of the 
Commonwealth. On 4th February, 1948, the Ceylon Independence Act 
came into force. On 10th February, the Duke of Gloucester opened in 
Colombo the first Parliament of self-governing Ceylon under special 
commission from the King. The event itself marked the end of 146 
years of British rule and the final stage in a process of gradual conversion 
of a Crown Colony into a Dominion. More noteworthy, perhaps, were 
the circumstances preceding this. The emancipation of Ceylon was 
achieved without the bitterness and upheavals of similar changes elsewhere. 
On 17th May, 1946, the British Colonial Secretary, speaking i in the House 
of Commons on the new Ceylon Constitution, said it was: . a fitting 
recognition of their provec capacity for self-government and of their 
loyal co-operation in peace and in war.” Two years later, the transfer 
of powers from British to Ceylonese hands set a precedent in colonial 
history for the smoothness and mutual understanding with which it was 
accomplished. 

Ceylon is no newcomer to the comity of nations. To the Brahmins 
it was known as “Lanka.” ‘The Greeks and Romans named it “The 
Island of Dusky Leaves.” The Portuguese called it ‘‘Zeylan,’’ from 
which the modern name is derived. It has an area of 25,332 square 
miles and a population of just over seven million. Of those 68 per cent. 
are Sinhalese, 12 per cent. Ceylon Tamils, 12.8 per cent. Indian Tamils, 
6.5 per cent. Ceylon and Indian Muslims (also known as ‘Moors’), the 
remainder being made up by various other communities. By reason of 
their number and ancient civilisation, the Sinhalese stand out as the most 
representative section of the population, having Buddhism as their 
religion. The Tamils are of two kinds: those locally born, and those 
immigrated from Southern India. Their religion is Hinduism. Of the 
Christian denominations, Roman-Catholics constitute the largest com- 
munity. For administrative purposes, the island is divided into nine 
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provinces, each under a Government Agent with Assistants and sub- 
ordinate Headmen. Parliament consists of a House of Representatives 
of 101 members, and a Senate of 30. The Cabinet is collectively 
responsible to the House of Representatives, the Ministers being members 
of that Assembly. The Crown is represented by the Governor-General. 
The principal party in the House is the “United National party,” with 
42 seats. The Opposition includes three Marxist groups: (a) the “Sama 
Samaj party” or ““Trotzkyite Communists” (10), (b) the “Bolshevik Sama 
Samaj party ” (5), (c) the Stalinist Communists (3). 

The advent of self-government signified facing up to the pressing 
problems of the hour, Chief among them is the future of Ceylon’s 
economy. Essentially an agricultural country, two-thirds of her cultivated 
land is taken up with the production of her three main commodities— 
tea, rubber and coconut products, Practically every pound of rubber is 
earmarked for export, as are go per cent. of the tea, 50 per cent. of the 
coconuts, and nearly roo per cent. of the graphite, cinnamon and other 
oils, Conversely, Ceylon has to import more than two-thirds of her rice 
and g5 per cent. of her requirements in textiles, machinery and consumer 
goods. Over one half of her expenditure on imports goes on food alone. 
Of her national income, four-fifths are derived from external trade. Some 
idea of this trade may be gauged from the following figures. .Ceylon is 
the world’s third largest producer of tea and rubber, and the fourth of 
coconut products. Tea is now grown over an area exceeding 553,000 
acres. Rubber cultivation extends over more than 573,000 acres. In 
1950, the value of Ceylonese exports totalled Rs.1,562,920,638. That of 
her imports aggregated Rs.1,166,806,253. (The-rate of exchange of the 
£ Sterling to the Rupee is: £1 equals Rs. 13,33.) The year 1950 was also 
notable for the increase in Ceylon’s trade with the Commonwealth and 
other countries. With the former her trade surplus rose from 
Rs.§4,375,849 in 1949 to Rs.143,192,611 in 1950. With the latter, a 1949 
deficit of Rs.71,782,752 was converted in rg50 into a surplus of 
Rs.1'73,221,798. The United Kingdom headed the list of Ceylon’s 
suppliers as well as that of her customers. Imports from Britain to 
Ceylon totalled Rs.230,041,528. Exports from Ceylon to Britain 
amounted to Rs.365,928,619. 

In the light of the foregoing, it is obvious that Ceylon’s primary need 
is a wider measure of economic self-sufficiency. Industrial development 
to meet the growing demands of home consumption and exports is thus’ 
a sine qua non. ‘That, however, is easier said than done, Nature endowed 
Ceylon with peerless scenery and priceless gems. Here is the land of 
the lotus and the evergreen oleander. Here, too, is the home of the blue 
sapphire, the ruby, and the amethyst. But the sub-soil of Ceylon - 
contains neither coal nor oil. For her supplies of solid and liquid fuel 
Ceylon relies on imports. Much has been done in the past decade to 
stimulate industrial development. During the war, when after the loss 
of Malaya and the Netherlands East Indies, Ceylon became a vital base in 
the Indian Ocean, several Government-sponsored factories were opened. 
In recent years, the Government initiated a number of large-scale develop- 
ment projects, including irrigation and hydro-electric schemes, jungle 
clearance, and the extension of existing communications. The con- 
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struction of new highways and the modernisation of the port of Colombo 
are but two among several top-priorities. By far the most ambitious 
project is the damming of the Gal Oya, in Eastern Ceylon. Once in 
operation it will ensure the irrigation of 100,000 acres of what is now 
jungle land and improve that of another 30,000 acres. Besides being a 
remarkable feat of civil engineering, it will enable the production of two 
' Crops a year instead of one as hitherto. A similar project is to be built 
at Walawe Ganga, and a third at Huruluwewa. Great hopes are now 
placed on the economic benefits accruing to Ceylon from the Colombo 
Plan, and President Truman’s plan for aid to under-developed countries. 
A series of agreements to this effect have been signed by Ceyo with 
Britain, the U.S.A., and the Commonwealth. 

If Ceylon i is to-day a partner in the Commonwealth of MoS she 
owes it in no small degree to one of her most outstanding citizens—Don 
Stephen Senanayake, P.C., her Prime Minister and Minister of Defence 
and External Affairs. To the world at large, the name Senanayake may 
or may not sound as familiar as, say, Pandit Nehru. In his native country 
it is a name to conjure with. Senanayake’s career is typical of the man 
himself. Born on 20th October, 1884, into a landowning family, he was 
educated at St. Thomas College, Mount Lavinia. He gained his first 
managerial experience as rubber and coconuts planter, and thereafter as 
proprietary manager of plumbago mines. In 1924, he entered politics 
as member of the Legislative Council, being returned time and again 
until 1931. He then became member of the State Council and Minister 
of Agriculture and Lands, a post he held for the next sixteen years. 
During his tenure of office, Senanayake formulated ideas for agricultural 
reform which found expression in his Land Development Ordinance. 
Then came the hardest test. In 1942, when Allied fortunes in Asia 
were at their lowest ebb, Senanayake was appointed Leader of the State 
Council and Vice-Chairman of the Board of Ministers. Since that time 
he has been throughout the Man at the Helm, winning universal respect 
for his stewardship during the war and post-war period. In 1948 he 
became the first Prime Minister of the Dominion of Ceylon, and Minister 
of Defence and External Affairs. Mr. Senanayake is also leader of the 
“United National party,” which emerged as the largest party in the 
General Election of September, 1947. His Cabinet has since its form- 
ation carried on with a sound working majority. But it is in the nature 
of every coalition to hold together in times of stress or struggle, when 
men of various schools of thought combine to- promote a common cause. 
Once the danger is past or the objective reached, divergencies occur in 
the best-regulated coalitions. ‘The Senanayake Government is essentially 
an amalgam of the various interests that worked for self-government. In 
July, the “ Sinhala Mahe Sabma” decided to end its partnership with 
the United National party. Together with other Opposition groups— 
except for the Communists—it will form a new movement to be known 
as the “Ceylon Social Democrats.” Another General Election is due in 
1952. Though “surprises” are not ruled out, it is generally believed 
that the “United National party” and its associates will be returned to 
office with a comfortable majority. 

Relations between Ceylon and the United Kingdom are regulated by 
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a series of agreements covering foreign policy, defence, the use of sterling 
balances, etc. Under the defence agreement, both contracting parties 
are pledged to render each other such military assistance in the event of 
aggression as may be necessary to their mutual interest. With the 


United States Ceylon has signed a Point Four convention regarding.’ 
technical assistance for her agriculture, transport, sanitation, and general 
administration. In her foreign relations, Ceylon has followed a policy: 
_ of friendship with all, alignment with none, and close co-operation with. 


the Commonwealth. Unlike other Dominion countries, there have never 
been any doubts in the minds of her leaders on the wisdom of preserving 
the Commonwealth connection. On the eve of the Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers’ Conference in London in April, 1949, Mr. Senanayake 
declared: “Commonwealth “links should be strengthened rather than 
loosened.” Lying half-way on the sea routes from Australia to Africa, 
and from the Middle-East to the Malayan Archipelago, Ceylon is an Asian 
power with interests in three continents. ‘It is also dependent on sea 
communications which it cannot defend unaided. In the global trial of 
strength between Communism and the Free Democracies, Ceylon’s 
attitude has beén one of ““Non-Intervention.”” But in defence it is fully 
prepared tò co-operate with the Commonwealth and the West generally. 
DAVID INGBER. 


GABRIEL MARCEL: A THEATRE OF 
SINCERITY , 


T is characteristic of Marcel that he should seek to elicit truth from 
his readers rather than give it to them, and that he should do this by 
inviting them to reflect on some familiar sentence and its significance. 
Thus, I may be asked the question: “Who are you?” perhaps by a 
stranger, but more likely by an official who is waiting to enter on a form 
the particulars that‘I give him. Name, age, income, profession, family— 
he appears to be satisfied with this information. But am I? Do I not 
feel that in this investigation my essential self has been overlooked, that 
what I am is rather what does not enter into this inventory than what 
does ? Hence I am faced by another question: ‘“‘Who am I?” Anyone 
who has really endeavoured to answer that question knows how far it 
may take him. The quest for self-knowledge is at once the most urgent 
and the most baffling on which one may enter. While I am not apart 
from my life, I am not identical with it; for I can pass judgment on it, 
yes, I can dedicate it, sacrifice it, even fling it away. And when one 
examines one’s motives, what problems arise !. Where is the reality and 
where the pretence ? | 
There is, of course, an easy way of dealing with this question. It is 
to falsify it at the outset by treating it as though it were concerned, not 
with persons at all, but with things. We are constantly doing that in our 
relations with others: we analyse and explain them, we dissect and classify. 
We treat them as fixed quantities, as given natures, so that we imagine we 
can predict in advance what they will do. We create in our ignorance 
a role they are to fulfil, aand we go on to identify them with that role. 
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Then, just when we least expect it, they shatter that role, reveal themselves 
in some new and disconcerting light, and force us to change ourselves in 
order to do justice to them. In much the same way, we act where we 
should live; we play a part before the world, lose ourselves in our social 
function, anything to save ourselves from the need to face challenging 
situations and to give and receive freely in our relations with others. But 
life does not allow of this false security; it is unpredictable and forces 
upon us the sharp and painful effort to recover our lost authenticity. 

This quest for sincerity, for the discovery of the real self, is something 
to the presentation of which the drama lends itself better than any other 
medium. For the drama is essentially dialogue and inter-action, and it 
is in the ever-changing and ever-challenging situations of real life that we 
are led to recognise the impenetrable mystery at the heart of each of our 
fellows. Marcel has therefore made this one of his favourite themes. 
Again and again in his dramas he shows us human beings like ourselves 
attempting to avoid the pain and exposure of self-knowledge, but unable 
to do so. ‘They are engaged in something much more exacting than self- 
analysis; for the self with which they are faced is always, as in real life, 
one that needs to be changed in some drastic fashion, and the play shows 
them wrestling with the question whether they are willing for this con- 
version, this transformation that will redeem. Often Marcel leaves them 
at this point; he does noi tell us the decision at which they arrive. To do 
so would militate against his purpose; for the spectator of his drama is 
also involved in it. He, too, is challenged to self-knowledge, not merely 
entertained by an intriguing problem skilfully presented on the stage. 

We can be content with a brief account of four of Marcel’s dramas 
from this point of view. In some respects, the simplest and the most 
moving is Un Homme de Dieu (1925). The play opens in the home of a 
Protestant pastor in Paris, Claude Lemoyne by name. Years before, 
when they were in a country parish, his wife Edmée had been unfaithful 
with Michel Sandier. On her confession, though after a soul-crisis so 
acute that he even contemplated abandoning his vocation, he forgave 
her and accepted Michel’s child as his own daughter. Now Sandier is 
in Paris, mortally ill, and longing to see his child before he dies. The 
wife would refuse the request indignantly, but the husband insists on 
granting it. His conduct and Sandier’s insinuations in the interview that 
follows evoke in her a doubt that shakes her confidence both in her 
husband and in herself. Was his forgiveness of her genuine? Did he 
pardon as a man or as a minister ? Had he ever really cared for her, as 
man for woman? If he had, he would never have allowed the man who 
betrayed him to cross his threshold. And was her confession a real 
confession ? Did she only make it because she was sure in advance of 
his response, so that to feign contrition was easy in comparison with the 
alternative, leaving him for her lover ? 

She reveals her doubts to her husband. He in his turn is reduced to 
despair. An abyss opens at his feet. Have his actions all along been 
inauthentic, determined by what would keep up appearances, or, at best, 
what he felt was demanded of him by his position ? Has he been acting 
a part throughout, never really being himself? He tells -his daughter 
the whole story, and she too spurns a faith and virtue that may only be 
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the uniform, as it were, of his profession. “Who am I?” he cries in 
agony, as one support after another is taken from him even while, ironically 
enough, evidence accumulates of the esteem in which he is held by those 
who see nothing of what is taking place either in his home or in his heart. 
He wishes for death. “It is man’s one chance—even if it is not a door 
that opens for him. To be known as one is, and then to sleep.” Who can 
know us as we are? Only God. He had learned that before, and now 
he turns again to this hope. But, alas, the play ends without a break- 
through to his real self. In the last scene, he and his wife are still shown 
keeping up appearances, playing a part. 

Perhaps the sequence of thought can be best followed if we break with 
the chronological order, and take next Le Chemin de Créte (1936). ‘Here 
the enigmatic figure is that of a woman, the wealthy Ariane, whose ill- 
health, real once but now perhaps only feigned, takes her for long periods 
at a time to Logny. She returns to her husband in Paris with the 
knowledge that he has employed her absence for an intrigue with a young 
musician, Violette. Without revealing her knowledge, she cultivates the 
friendship of Violette, and facilitates her meeting with Jerome, the 
husband. She does this, ostensibly at least, because her illness has brought 
to her a spiritual experience; in the mountain air she has been cleansed 
of the petty jealousies of ordinary life and has seen the world, as it were, 
from the other side. Everyone who has to do with her is impressed by 
her serenity and exaltation of soul as by a superior being; she is indifferent 
to conventions because ruled by a higher law. When'‘she finds that 
Violette’s child by a former. connection is ill and that the mother has not 
the means to provide for her treatment, she arranges to have the necessary 
funds put at her disposal anonymously. 

It is easy to guess what the dénouement will be. Violette is spellbound © 
‘by this woman who refuses to see in her a rival, and Jerome is drawn 
away'from her and back to his wife by the same compelling influence. 
Violette sees what is happening, and challenges Ariane to her face, even 
though still fascinated by her. What are her motives? Is she really 
what she pretends to be, a soul of a higher order to whom magnanimity 
and sacrifice come naturally ? Or is she rather the subtlest of schemers, 
veiling with her generosity an adroit plot to discomfit her rival? Had 
she set out to separate her husband from Violette, how better could she 
have done it? Is she saint or hypocrite? Ariane herself must face the 
challenge in these questions. Does she know herself and her own 
motives? ‘The play closes with a last and ambiguous gesture. Ariane 
has a manuscript in which she has noted down what illness has taught her. 
It was to be published only after death, but she is being pressed to give it 
to the world at once. She now agrees todo so. Why? Is ita last piece 
of self-display or is it conversion, the surrender of pride by exposing 
herself to her fellows ? We are left to decide for ourselves; or rather, we 
are asked to identify ourselves with Ariane and to answer the question 
as we ourselves face it. 

In Le Monde Cassé (1933) we are given a vivid picture of Paris society 
in the inter-war period.’ The central figure is Christiane Chesnaye, in 
whose life there is a hidden anguish she endeavours to conceal beneath a 
show of frivolity. She married Laurent, an efficient but undistinguished 
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civil servant, in disappointment when the young man to whom she was 
passionately attached declered his intention of entering a monastery. 
In a striking passage, she confesses that there is that within her that 
protests against the life she leads, so that sometimes, if only for a few 
seconds, she yearns for a higher world than this broken and worthless one 
in which she plays apparently so brilliant a part. She is in search of her 
soul, but cannot find it. Nor can anyone in her environment help her 
to it. Her husband cannot, with his cold, disdainful attitude. Nor can 
her admirers, though for one moment she is on the point of yielding. 

Who, then, can bring her to her soul? Dom Maurice, the young 
Benedictine, is able to do it. He dies, and the news plunges Christiane 
almost into despair. ‘Then the dead man’s sister comes and brings further 
news of him. Evidence found after his death makes it clear that a 
realisation had come to him, perhaps by a dream or a vision, of what his 
entry into the monastery cost her. Had his salvation been her perdition ? 
From that moment, he felt for her “a mysterious responsibility, yes, 
something like a spiritual paternity.” The relation between them was 
transfigured by being offered to God, and he prayed that she might enter 
into the transfiguration. After a momentary struggle, the news releases 
what was suppressed in her, and she turns to her husband with an invita- 
tion to unreserved fellowship. ‘Ah !” he says, as he accepts the offer, 
“it is as if you have been given back to me from the dead.” That indeed 
is what has happened. Self-knowledge has led to self-transformation, to 
conversion by surrender to the higher world in which she had hitherto 
been but a rare visitant. To know oneself, one must die and be born 
again. 7 
Finally, the most complicated situation of all is that which is studied in 
L’Emissaive (1949), a drama of the liberation. The time is February, 
1945, when confusion still reigns in France to no small extent. Clément 
Ferrier has made his way home from a prisoner-of-war camp in Germany; 
but he is unnerved by his privations and refuses to speak, even within the 
family, of what he has gone through. ‘The group that gathers round him 
epitomises the various tendencies in France during the occupation; one 
was in the resistance movement, a second collaborated, a third remained | 
neutral. The returned prisoner brings with him a disquieting mystery, 
so that the others seek an explanation of his reticence and in so doing are 
driven to suspect and accuse one another. The attempts at self-defence 
only reveal how ambiguous all human actions are, how impossible it is 
to penetrate to the motives of another, and how uncertain one is even of 
one’s own motives at such a time. After the father’s sudden death, a 
letter arrives that gives an account of him altogether different from any 
that had been suggested. But it does not eliminate the mystery that 
surrounds him, it enhances it rather. 

He was saved from imprisonment by an act of self-sacrifice on the part 
of another. Yet that other is now alive and free, while the man he saved 
is dead. Did he really save him? Or did he condemn him to death by 
exposing him to the hazards attendant on a journey home amid such 
conditions ? Where is the end of all this questioning? A young man, 
a devout Catholic who is engaged to one of Clément’s daughters, alone 
sees a way through the tangle. It is the way of faith. Yet what is faith ? 
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It is not some superior insight on which those who possess it can pride 
themselves.- It does not separate the Christian from the non-Christian, 
but rather enables him to enter more fully into the human situation. It 
enables him simply to appeal from the perplexities of life and his own 
heart to the wisdom of God and the charity of man. There is a light 
beyond our darkness, and that light grows brighter and surer as we 
commit ourselves toit. Let us not crave for certainty, but rather commit 
ourselves to one another in the midst of our uncertainty, and what guidance 
we need will be given to us. In so far as Marcel’s plays have a message, 
this is the message. One of his earliest plays, L’Iconoclaste (1923) had 
closed with the words: “Knowledge banishes to infinity all that it aspires 
to clasp. Perhaps it is mystery alone that unites. Without mystery we 
should not be able to breathe.” Self-knowledge can never be complete; 
to press it beyond a certain point is to invite despair. To organise life, 
whether to serve our ideal or to evade it, is vain. We can but expose 
ourselves without reserve to the God who knows us through and through, 

and accept the pain of the rebirth to which he calls us. 

E. L. ALLEN. 


GERTRUDE BELL 


AMOUS travellers and explorers have as yet included few women, 

who are therefore all the more remarkable for their scarcity value. 

One of the most renowned of the small band of feminine travellers 
is Gertrude Bell, who died in 1926 at the age of fifty-eight, and was 
known in the East by the flattering title of The Uncrowned Queen of 
Arabia. She was a pioneer who made important discoveries in the Syrian’ 
desert, but she was something more than an explorer: she was an archae- 
ologist who wrote books on her work, and founded a Museum of Antiquities 
in Baghdad, and she was also an able administrator, whose knowledge of 
the Arab world was valuable to England in the first World War. It is 
obvious that she was a woman of exceptional gifts and superb courage, 
and the fact that she found life “a lark” gave zest to everything that she 
did, “I don’t suppose there is anyone happier than I am or any country 
more lovely than Asia Minor,” she wrote to her father on one of her 
adventurous journeys. She had a brilliant mind, and was undaunted by 
the difficulty and danger of expeditions which she could never have 
undertaken unless she had possessed mental powers and physical endurance 
beyond the range of the average woman. Yet with all her natural advan- 
tages, she could not have achieved her tasks unless there had been 
exceptional social advantages as well. She was the daughter of Sir Hugh 
Bell, one of the wealthiest of North Country iron-masters, and the step- 
daughter of a woman connected with influential and aristocratic families. 
Wherever she went she,had introductions to important personages, and 
any doors through which she desired to pass were opened to her readily. 
Her step-mother’s sister, Lady Lascelles, was married to Sir Frank 
Lascelles, who was at various times Minister in different foreign capitals, 
and Gertrude frequently stayed at the British Embassy. As a young 
woman in Berlin, for instance, she took tea with the German Emperor 
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and listened to his views on Shakespeare, who, it appeared, was really 
understood only by Germans. Again, when she went to the Indian 
Durbar in 1913, she was a guest at the Viceroy’s camp for visitors, and 
on another occasion she stayed at the Viceregal Lodge in Delhi. 

Gertrude Bell had all the self-assurance, bordering on arrogance, which 
flourishes against a background of wealth and social position. She went 
to Oxford to study History, although in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century her family were still a little doubtful as to the propriety of such 
a step, and even in those early days she seems to have been without any 
of the nervous anxieties common to most young girls. Probably few 
students, passing through the ordeal of their oral examination at the end 
of the University course, would have dared to answer a professor's question 
as she did, with the calm statement: “I am afraid I must differ from your 
estimate of Charles I.” She had no qualms, either in youth or later life, 
about putting people right and getting her own way. A good-natured 
caricature of her by Vice-Admiral Sir Herbert Richmond, made after she 
was famous, shows her sitting in a circle of Arab Shetkhs, with a verse — 
written underneath: . 

i From Trebizond to Tripolis 
She rolls the Pashas flat 
And tells them what to think of this 
And what to think of that. 
At the beginning of the first World War she worked in Boulogne for a 
short time, in an office for tracing the missing and wounded.. The Red 
Cross foolishly would not allow anybody to make personal enquiries at 
the hospitals, but Gertrude wrote home that she intended to make friends 
with the Commanding Officers and the sisters, so that she would soon be 
able to go wherever she wished. Of course the regulation was altogether 
unreasonable, but the interesting point is her matter-of-fact assumption 
to special privilege as her right. 

On the other hand, if she had been Jess sure of herself, she might have 
been less successful, especially in the East, where any show of weakness 
means loss of face, and may be fatal. On one occasion she was virtually 
kept prisoner in a great Arab household which she was visiting, and was 
told that nothing could be done until the return of the Amir in a month’s 
time. So “I went to the men’s tent and spoke my mind to Said without 
any Oriental paraphrases, and having done so, I rose abruptly and left 
them sitting—a thing which is only done by great sheikhs, you under- 
stand.” Another example of her courage, although of a different kind, 
occurred during one of her mountaineering expeditions in Switzerland. 
She was on steep precipitous rocks and had to raise herself upon one of 
her Alpine guides, while the other raised himself upon her. As soon as 
he had taken his foot off her shoulder, she straightened her arm with 
her other hand in order to make a ledge for him. He called out to her 
that he did not feel at all safe, and that if she moved they would all be 
killed, whereupon she assured him that she could stand like that for a 
week. Afterwards she admitted that she had actually believed herself to 
be falling when she spoke. It is not surprising that the guide declared 
later that “‘of all the amateurs, men or women, that he had travelled with, 
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he had seen but very few, to surpass her in technical skill and none to 
equal her in coolness, bravery and judgment.” 

She never minded discomfort or hardship, and endured with equal 
equanimity exposure during a night of storm on the Finsteraarhorn, or 
the arid heat and dust-storms of the desert. Yet this woman, who 
suffered physical hardship without complaint, had a very feminine interest 
in dress—embroidered muslins, shot silk, lace and feathers—and used to 
send home detailed instructions for hats and gowns to be despatched to 
her from the most elegant establishments in the West End of London. 
She was an untiring traveller from her youth onwards, both on the 
Continent of Europe and in the East. Sometimes she went for journeys 
with her father, to whom she was passionately devoted; sometimes she 
stayed with Lady Lascelles in Berlin, Bucharest or Teheran. Twice she 
went round the world, in 1898 with her brother Maurice, and in 1903 
with her half-brother Hugo. She had the unusual habit of learning the 
languages of the countries which she visited, not a great feat perhaps in 
the case of Italian or German, but astonishing when it came to Oriental 
languages, from Hindustani to Japanese. She translated Persian poems 
into English, read, the Koran and the Arabian Nights in the original, 
deciphered ancient inscriptions on ruined Eastern churches, and could 
even distinguish between different dialects. “I thought to-day when I 
was strolling through the Bazaars buying various odds and ends, what a 
pleasure it was to be in the East almost as part of it, to know it all as I 
know Syria now, to be able to tell from the accent and dress of the people 
where they come from and exchange the proper greeting’ as one passes.’ 

' Thus she wrote to her father from Beyrout in 1905. 

Ten years later her specialised knowledge of complex Eastern affairs 
and inter-tribal relations was extensively used by her own country. 
During the war she was sent first to Cairo, where she worked for a time 
with T. E. Lawrence in the Arab Intelligence Bureau, and later was 
appointed Assistant to the Chief Political Officer at Baghdad, Sir Percy 
. Cox. She was an indefatigable worker, spending ten or twelve hours 
a day at the office. ‘My duties are of the most diverse kinds. . . . I take 
on everything I can to spare Sir Percy—interview representatives of 
innumerable creeds, keep an open door for tribal sheikhs and messengers 
from the desert, whose business I discover ‘and send up in brief to Sir 
Percy, and then behind all this there’s my real job, the gathering and 
sorting of information.” (April, 1917.) If there was too much work 
to be done, that at least was better, she felt, than not having any work 
to get through. She went to the Peace Conference in Paris in 1919, then 
back to Baghdad, where two years later she helped to establish the Amir 
Feisal as King of Iraq. “Seven years I’ve been at this job of setting up 
an Arab State,” she wrote to her father in 1923. “If we fail it’s little 
consolation to me personally that other generations may succeed, as I 
believe they must.” 

It seems a curious contradiction in her character that this woman, who 
justifies every Feminist claim, and who was accepted as a person of the 
first importance in the East, should have refused the demand for political 
rights of women in the West, and should actually have taken part in the 
Anti-Suffrage Movement. Like Queen Victoria and Mrs. Humphrey 
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Ward, she wanted to deny to her own sex the very privileges which she 
herself enjoyed, yet one of the most outstanding of her achievements was 
the status. of equality which she managed to assert and maintain among 
men whose women are expected to know their place and keep it. She 
once wrote to her stepmother—who after her death collected and edited 
her letters—referring to a certain religious sect: “Until quite recently 
I’ve been wholly‘cut off from them because their tenets forbid them te 
look upon an unveiled woman and my tenets don’t permit me to veil 
—-I think I’m right there, for it would be a tacit admission of inferiority 
which would put our intercourse from the first out of focus.” She never 
yielded to the Oriental assumption of male superiority, and seems to 
have been respected all the more on that account; and she must have 
listened with half-rueful amusement to a flattering comment, demanding 
what the men in her country were like, if all the women resembled her. 
D. L. HOBMAN. 


LEGAL BARRIERS AGAINST BOLSHEVISM 


HE need to define some of our notions of law anew, and to revise 

many old definitions in the light of recent experience, appears to 

be increasingly urgent. The Soviet plot against the internal and 
the external security of states is taking such proportions in that part of 
the world which is free from Soviet domination that the old ways and 
methods of penal law are being put to severe tests, and are often found 
to be wanting. The United States, Great Britain, and France, and almost 
every other state under constitutional and representative government, are 
searching for new securities. A short summary of the experience hitherto 
gained in anti-Communist defence legislation in those states which are 
now under Soviet rule behind the Iron Curtain may therefore be of some 
interest to those responsible for the security of the free nations. 

In the first years of Russian Bolshevism few states thought any special 
legislation or even any special police measures were necessary to combat 
the perils threatening from Moscow. The atmosphere of Liberalism 
still prevailed, and the First World War seemed like an episode which 
interrupted Liberal evolution for a short while only. Round about 1920, 
most American, British, French, or other Western statesmen considered 
that the Muscovite, or Leninist, form of revolutionary Communism would 
be rendered inoffensive if it were given freedom of action. Communist 
parties were formed in practically every European state, and over the 
greater part of the American continent, without any hindrance or violent 
opposition from the police force or from legislation, A party which 
openly declared its destructive and revolutionary aims, which was openly 
pledged to class war and “proletarian dictatorship,” was allowed in most 
countries to have its offices, its free press, and candidates at the elections, 
who could, immediately upon election and under cover of parliamentary 
privilege, openly advocate the abolition of all immunities, privileges, and 
even the most elementary liberties of all those who did not belong to their 
party. i 

The majority of those present at the Italian Socialist Congress at 
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Livorno were able in 1920 to adhere to the Third International of Moscow 
without provoking any official reaction, and at the end of the same year the 
French Socialist party—with the exception of a small group who followed 
, Leon Blum—affiliated themselves to the same organisation at the Congress 
at Tours, and adopted Lenin’s principles by an overwhelming majority, 
without even the risk of incurring a repressive government reaction. The 
Weimar Republic in Germany has often been blamed for its lack of deter- 
mination in the suppression of the open and confessed enemies of liberty, 
but in the first years of the post-war period this government did not 
stand alone in this respect. It may sound curious now, but in the 1920s 
both French and German State Attorneys intervened against Communist 
action and propaganda only in a few isolated cases of press offences, in 
which they could do no more than get short-term sentences of imprison- 
ment passed. Communist propaganda, organisation and incitement to 
civil war went on practically unhindered in every state of Western Europe, 
except in Italy under Mussolini, in Spain under Primo de Rivera, and in 
Portugal under Salazar: three heads of governments who established 
themselves almost simultaneously in the middle x920s. Communists 
were therefore given freedom of action, notwithstanding the fact that the 
violence of International Communism was by no means purely verbal. 
Germany saw scenes of organised civil war in the streets of Berlin and 
Munich in 1919, and there were isolated cases in the Ruhr up to 1923. 
In France, open incitement by the Communists to disobedience during 
the military expeditions in Morocco and Syria in 1925-6 resulted in 
isolated but still serious disturbances of the legal order. 

For many years after the First World War, the greater part of Western 
Europe still lived in such an atmosphere of security that we heard the 
case against repressive measures more often than arguments for them. 
Anachronistic as it must sound to-day, we have in fairness to sum the 
situation up from the perspective of those days. Active anti-Communist 
measures would have threatened essential liberties which are on the whole 
dear to the Western mind. Anti-Communism in Italy, and later in 
Germany, degenerated into a mass-hysteria, and could easily have done 
so in other countries—a remedy which was hardly better than the evil it 
sought to cure. Especially did German Nazism become a governmental 
system of oppression, cruel inhumanity and slavery, served by a lying 
propaganda and a secret police, composed almost exclusively of criminal 
individuals which not even the most tolerant observer could distinguish 
from the Communism it allegedly sought to destroy. Western Liberalism, 
it must be confessed, had no safely established standards of good and 
evil. Fundamental moral and legal notions were so much taken for 
granted by the Liberal mind that an attack on them in scientific disguise 
seemed to belong to those rights and liberties which were allowed to 
science. A sceptical age hesitated to affirm anything as absolute truth 
or to denounce anything as unmitigated evil. 

Furthermore, it could reasonably be argued that Communism had 
little chance of even partial success amongst the civilised nations. Nowhere 
did any people of Western culture freely and deliberately choose it, and 
the Communist bids were one by one defeated by those very masses on 
whom Lenin and his successors based their hopes. Even to-day, with a 
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great part of Europe belonging to the Soviet realm, it can be said without 
fear of contradiction that the Soviet power reaches just so far as the power 
of its armies of occupaticn, and that it has not been extended—except in 
Asia—by any genuine popular movements, but only by the advancing 
soviet armies. Finally, when any attempt was made to define “Com- 
munism”’ in legal terms great difficulties arose. 

Whereas in some countries of the West—Italy, Germany, and others 
—aą counter mass-movement was adopted, or at least advocated, as an 
efficient means of anti-revolutionary protection, some countries, now under 
Soviet rule, tried to restrict the problem to one of legal repression by the 
Courts. A particularly interesting instance in this context is Hungary. 
In 1921 the Hungarian Parliament voted a special law “on the more 
efficient protection of the political and social order.” The law did not 
name the Communist party, which had been outlawed since August 1919, 
and did not refer by name to any groups inside or outside Hungary. It 
made the “initiation, leadership or support” of “any movement aiming 
at the violent upsetting of the social order, especially at the establishment 
of the exclusive rule of one particular social class’’ a punishable offence. 
The danger inherent in such definitions is evident. Such notions as 
“movement” are not legal terms and need further definition. “Initia- 
tive,” “leadership,” and “support” are all elastic notions. ‘One particular 
social class”.in a legal text meant a recognition of at least a part of the 
Marxist case, which claims the division of society into distinct, visible 
classes, with no link between them. It was almost a concession to 
Communism to say that the rule of this Party would be a “ dictatorship 
of the proletariat,” a term which the Communist Party discarded later, 
and replaced by the harmless-sounding term “Democracy,” or the now 
more usual pleonasm, ‘Popular Democracy.” Moreover, in most cases 
in which the Hungarian Courts had to apply this law—called the “third 
law of 1921” in the Hungarian Code—violence was by no means proved, 
although the violent intention could safely be presumed from the general 
trends of Lenin’s and Stalin’s theories. It thus happened that between 
1921 and 1941—the year in which a technical state of war came into being 
between the Soviet Union and Hungary, making all Hungarians who 
supported the Soviet Union guilty of high treason—the practice of the 
Hungarian Courts was rich in contradictions. In many cases verdicts 
which seemed exaggeratedly severe were passed on people whose only 
crime was the distribution amongst Hungarians of some propaganda leaflets 
which had been legally printed in another state and which were in any case 
not particularly well written. In at least as many cases, no penalties at 
all, or else extremely light ones, were incurred by leading Communists, 
who were the self-confessed key men of the revolutionary movement. 
Absurd as it sounds, the fact remains that in the very year of 1932, which 
saw an extraordinary Court in Budapest condemn to death and execute 
two somewhat unimportant Communist emissaries, Furst and Sallai— 
a Court constituted by a government which had made offences against the 
Third Law of 1921 “crimes committed during a state of siege’ ’*—reviews 
which described themselves as “dialectical materialist,” and pseudo- 
scientific books signed by obviously well-trained Communist agitators at 
liberty in the country could be sold in the open market in any Budapest ` 
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bookshop. Some Balkan countries also introduced special legislation 
against Communism, with the same result. In some cases the law was 
abused and was directed against opponents of the prevailing regime who 
were not necessarily opponents of the state, but as often it offered escapes 
to real enemies of the state. 

Sometimes it happened that the real movers of the Moscow-directed 
conspiracy escaped easily by covering themselves astutely with the 
appearances of legality, while comparatively harmless people felt the full 
rigour of the law. These were the misguided idealist dreamers, young 
people who were temperamentally attracted by a secret adventure which 
would hardly have been any temptation to them if they had been a few 
years older; or else they were the dissident revolutionaries, who were 
deliberately sacrificed by the secret members of the Communist party 
who only had any use for them in a “bourgeois” prison. Far from 
paralysing the Communist movement, the State security police and the 
Law Courts unwittingly removed just those turbulent elements who were 
an obstacle to the complete Muscovite discipline inside the secret Com- 
munist parties. 

The need for an efficient defence against the Cominform of Moscow 
is now recognised everywhere. Canada, the United States, and Britain 
have recently conducted trials for espionage in the service of Moscow. 
In France, Belgium and elsewhere, plans are being considered to set up 
a special new security organisation directed against Communist spying, 
sabotage, and fifth column activities. From the point of view of formal 
law, however, many difficulties remain. Formally, no state of war. exists 
between the Soviet Union and other states, and therefore activities which 
support the Soviet aims in Britain or France do not automatically fall 
under the term of treason. From a practical point of view it is by no means 
certain that those who actually commit the offences, guilty as they may be, 
—acts of spying or sabotage—are in reality the most important leaders of 
an action which aims at the violent upsetting of the social order. The 
capture and condemnation of an occasional spy or saboteur may leave the 
decisive promotors of the movement full liberty to act without let or 
hindrance when the moment comes. 

Western Europe is faced by a problem which is likely to upset within 
a very short while all our deeply-rooted legal notions and most of those 
legal forms which we have been accustomed to consider as the funda- 
mental guarantees of justice and liberty. The peril could hardly be 
more real, and the Western governments cannot be blamed for trying to 
evolve new methods of ensuring security. Whatever the shortcomings 
of present-day society and the political order may be, it is certain that 
Communism would mean the slavery of all of us, the state of latrocinium 
—government by robbers—in the law courts and the police force, moral 
anarchy, and unmitigated oppression of the religious conscience, besides 
untold and unprecedented economic misery for the overwhelming majority 
of the people. All civilised societies must engage in an active fight for 
their survival. Not to face this reality would be foolish. Yet, in order 
to face it, we need to define afresh most of our prevailing notions. Hence- 
forth, guarantees against the possible abuse of power will not be the first 
interest of political and legal thought (as it was throughout the nineteenth 
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century), but the aim and purpose of government and of legislation, which 
is security from the enemy within and without the nation, the protection 
of all legitimate activities which the law does not forbid. ‘For the essential 
liberty consists in being able to do everything that the law does not forbid, 
not in a democratic participation in activities which aim at carrying out 
everything that the law requires. The tendency of our age is to increase 
the powers of the state in many spheres which are rather social than 
political in essence: those which deal with the production of economic 
commodities and values. It is a paradox that should make us reflect that 
never before has the state been so fragile and defenceless in its legitimate 
sphere of national and public security. The situation calls for thought 
and for legislation which will protect genuine personal liberties, and give 
security to legitimate personal and civic activities. Provisional adminis- 
trative measures which do no good to the principle of representative 
government, and which seem increasingly to preoccupy the democratic 


Parliaments of the West, are not enough. 
BELA MENCZER. 


PRINCESS POCAHONTAS 


HEN bombs fell on Ludgate Hill in the Second Great War 
they wiped out the only memorial in the City of London to 
Princess Pocahontas, or Matoaka, She was christened Rebecca 
when she became a Christian or, at least, when she was baptized into 
the Christian Church of her time. La Belle Sauvage, a court off Ludgate 
Hill, occupied for many years by Cassell’s, the publishers, may or may 
not have’ been named originally after the beautiful savage (there were 
some who said “aye? and some who said “‘nay’’); but there were so 
many who believed it for so many years that the memory of the Princess 
was perpetuated by it. Now there are only the stained glass windows 
in Gravesend’s Parish Church, and two or three portraits or pictures 
including the Buton Hall portrait, to keep her memory. green. 
Little Matoaka’s childhood was similar to that of the other Red Indian 
_ girls who played in the camp surrounded by the wigwams of the braves 
of the tribes of which her father Powhatan was overchief. The little 
Indian girls, naked for the most part, played games like those of other 
children all the world over; only the games were somehow, different. 
Many were cruel and horrible. Catlin described these amusements and 
hardening games of the red races in his great book on the Indians of 
North America many years after the time of our history. The children 
sometimes watched the sufferings of the men of their own tribe and the 
tortures of captives. It was courage, for want of a better word, that 
gave rise, years later, to the saying, “the Stoicism of the Red Indian”: 
a queer mixing of the two great peoples, the Greeks and the red men, 
, in two widely separated periods. If some of the accounts of Matoaka’s 
earlier years are to be relied upon, she was not quite as “tough” as the 
others. ‘Then,the white man came from across the seas: pale faces, the 
Indians called them, because of their lighter colour. The first of these 
settlers or colonists came tc Virginia in 1585. They were wiped out 
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by the’ Indians and no trace of them remained.” After their coming 
Matoaka, or Pocahontas as we shall call her from now on, became softer 
still. Three more ships dropped anchor in the bay, and this time the 
pale faces came ashore to stay. They brought with them stores of 
every kind, including their sticks that barked and killed at a distance, 
coveted by every red man. The man who appeared to be the leader 
was named Smith, as Pocahontas found out. 

, _ it has always appedred strange that in the original accounts of the 
: friendship, or relations, between Pocahontas and Captain John Smith, 
+ there is nothing about love between them. Smith became “father” to 
Pocahontas, and he regarded ‘her as a child, but there can be no doubt 
of the deep affection between the two. If she, did not love him in the - 
usual meaning of the word, she worshipped him as a god. Although 
Smith was not head’ of the. expedition he was a born leader of men and 
took the principal part’ in directing the activities of the colonists. As 
‘ with so many outstanding figures, he made many enemies, both amongst 
his own white companions and, the Indians. He fell captive to 
Powhatan, Pocahontas’s father, the “Emperor,” when he was exploring 
up the Chickahominy River in 1607. He was taken to Powhatan’s 
chief camp in January 1608, and condemned to death. This meant 
his execution by having his brains dashed out on the appointed stone 
by the approved club. Pocahontas interceded for him in vain. Finally, 
she threw herself on the captive’s bound body to share his fate if she 
could not prevent his death. ‘This so touched Powhatan and his -braves 
that the captive was “given” to Pocahontas. So from this time onward 


she had a vague, ill-defined, but nevertheless very real, proprietorial’ S 


right in Smith. Some say he.inyented all this romantic stuff about 
himself in 1622 in an account of her which he wrote for Queen Anne, 
the Consort of James I. `. 

Pocahontas ‘how became the, go-between. It was she who did most 
to keep the peace between the red and white marni “in this early settle- 
ment. Indeed, she was even more than a go-between. Largely through 
their own ‘fault, their carelessness and their thriftlessness, the settlers 
were hard pressed: for food on several occasions, and on more than one 
of these Pocahontas persuaded Powhatan to let her have food for her 
“father,” Smith, and his men. She sometimes found difficulty in 
gaining the support of the braves of the tribes, who were jealous of the 
whites and suspicious of their encroachments. Fresh arrivals from 
overseas brought provisions and implements, but the expectations of 
the Company in London that the settlers would grow food for their own 
support, with enough over to pour a stream of gold into the sadly 
depleted coffers of the Company, were far from being realised. 

Despite her efforts quarrels frequently broke out between reds and 
whites, and equally violent quarrels occurred amongst the white men 
themselves. Smith’s attempts to bring some sort of discipline into the 
band of mixed and unruly emigrants were resented, and attempts were 
made to impeach him. When these failed other attempts were made 
to assasinate him, and one of these nearly succeeded. He was exploring 
a tributary of the James river in a boat, accompanied by some of the 
settlers. A keg of gunpowder exploded. Smith got the full force of 
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the explosion. He jumped overboard to extinguish the flames of his 
burning clothes, but his injuries were so bad that he was not expected 
to live. However, he lingered on until he was able to return to England 
in one of the supply ships. There was no doctor among the settlers, 
and the improved medical attention in England enabled him to make a 
complete recovery. But he never returned to Jamestown, and the dis- 
affected colonists who disliked Smith told Pocahontas that he had died. 
Her outlook on life was completely altered, and she did not learn until 
many years later that it was a lie. Her relations with the settlers, too, 
underwent a change, for she had now comparatively little interest in 
them. 

Meanwhile Jamestown itself had grown. Houses had been built, a 
church erected, and more colonists had arrived. A Governor had been 
appointed and order had been brought into the administration. The 
needs of a life in the wild were drummed into the settlers, so that they 
were less frequently in danger of starving. The bad feeling between 
white and red, however, sometimes blazed out violently with serious 
results. All efforts to create a lasting peace between the two races failed 
until a brilliant idea was thought out: Pocahontas, now grown up, was 
to marry one of the settlers. As a preliminary, she was treacherously 
kidnapped by a Captain Argall on 13th April, 1612, and held nominally 
as a hostage for the good behaviour of the braves of her tribe. In 
England, she was styled a Princess because her father was described 
as an Emperor, by virtue of his having some lesser chiefs under him. 

James I was on the throne by this time, and he was jealous of the 
“Emperor,” he himself being but a king. ‘Nevertheless, he was persuaded 
to send gifts to Powhatan, including a tawdry, silver-gilt crown, with 
which the Chief was crowned. The position of the prospective husband 
having been well enough defined by marrying a Princess, King James 
gave his consent. The great idea of the Council of the Colony was to 
bridge the gulf between the two races by marriage, by a marriage 
between a settler and a Red Indian. The obvious choice for the latter 
was Pocahontas who, although she had been less interested in the settlers 
since she had been told Smith was dead, was the only one possessing 
influence with the red men even enjoyed the respect of the white colony. 

The choice of husband fell on John Rolfe, whose story was one of 
tragedy. He sailed from England for Virginia with his wife in June of 
1609. A little girl was born, but died. ‘The ship was wrecked in the 
Bermudas. In 1610 he and his wife reached Virginia, where his wife 
died. King James having been placated and having sanctioned the 
union by a somewhat dubious blessing, Pocahontas was persuaded to be 
baptized in the Christian Church. Now she was known as Rebecca. 
There was one child of the marriage, a boy christened Thomas. Two 
years after the marriage Rolfe revisited England accompanied by Rebecca, 
his Red-Indian wife and the boy. They sailed with Sir Thomas Dale 
who was, or had been, acting Governor of the Colony. Pocahontas, or 
Rebecca, made an excellent impression wherever she went in this country, 
was feted everywhere, and was presented at Court. 

It has never been decided whether it was a friend or an enemy, or 
just a would-be wit who arranged it, but a meeting was brought about 
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between Rebecca and Smith. It was pure melodrama! Nothing is 
recorded of Smith’s reactions, but’ Rebecca, Pocahontas as Smith re- 
membered her, just ejaculated “Father.” And from that time, when he 
appeared to her as from the grave, perhaps a disappointing ‘figure in his 
older age, she began to pine. At last, on the eve of their journey back 
to Virginia, she died, some say of a broken heart, others of smallpox. 
At all events her death occurred at Gravesend. ‘Those who believe she 
died of smallpox say she was buried at sea. Sea burials in those days 
could take place just below the town, but the fear of smallpox was so 
great that a burial so high up the river would have been unlikely. 
Assuming her death to have been due to the broken heart, or any other 
likely cause, she would have been buried ashore at Gravesend. An 
entry in the Register of the Parish Church seems to prove it. The 
entry is as follows:—‘March 21, 1616, Rebecca Wrothe, wyff of Thomas 
Wrothe, gent, a Virginian lade borne, here was buried in ye Chauncell.” 

Even the date of the poor girl’s death seems open to question as some 
authorities say she died in 1617. It is generally agreed that she was 
born in 1595. If these dates are correct she crowded a great deal into 
a very short life. This, however, is not regarded as conclusive, nor as 
helpful as might have been expected. The “parish church’ was a 
somewhat elusive term, because the parochial character of the church had 
been in a stage of transition for many years before it wasifinally established 
as the Church of St. George, in the north part of the town, near the river; 
and St. Mary’s, almost in the country, was allowed to fall into ruins 
and finally to disappear.. A public-house now stands on the site of the 
old church. The dates between the two churches are even now so 
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indeterminate that each can be advanced as “proof.” The old burial ,. 


ground beside the public-house is occupied by old cottages. In proof 
of this skeletons, or parts of skeletons, are invariably brought to light 
when drains are laid or inspected or digging takes place for any purpose. 

Pocahontas, or Rebecca, lived a full, a troubled, and a tragic life, but 
her memory was almost undisturbed for nearly three hundred years. 
Then early in the present century, the Ladies, or Dames, of Virginia, 
feeling they would like to do something more to commemorate the 
early years of the Colony, decided to perpetuate the memory of 
Pocahontas, the heroine of the founding of the State of Virginia. This 
was a two-way purpose, first to establish a memorial in England and 
next to have a permanent material memorial in the State. Part of this 
scheme was to transport her bones to Virginia, the home of her race. 
Because of the uncertainty of the place of her burial the pursuit of the 
bones of the unfortunate woman became a somewhat unseemly feverish 
scramble. The party who gave smallpox as the cause of her death and 
the water as her grave were indeed discredited and forgotten by the 
mutual consent of all other parties. There was, however, a possibility 
of success if she had been buried either at St. Mary’s or St. George’s. 
Sure enough the day came when a workman, who had been digging 
on the site of the old burial ground at St. Mary’s, produced and offered 
for sale bones which he vouched had been indentified as those of a 
Red Indian woman of the requisite age. I saw most of the human 
remains dug up from the old grave-yard, but did not see these, so I 
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- cannot do more than recerd the statement. It was generally understood 
that the bones were a bargain at {100 and negotiations began. Here 
the authorities of the more recent parish church of St. George’s stepped 
in. How, it was asked, could bones discovered in Pelham Road be 
those of Pocahontas who had been buried in the churchyard of St. 
George’s in Princes Street? The Rector’s party won and these negotia- 
tions fell through. This was not the end’of the matter. ' The St. 
George’s party began a search on their own account. They dug exten- 
sively in their own churchyard but without success. Many of the 
stones in the older part had been damaged by the fire of more than two 
hundred years earlier and were indecipherable. The fire had com- 
pletely destroyed the church. Bones of many kinds were unearthed 
but none that could be identified, and the whole collection was re-interred. 
The stained-glass window in the Church, presented by the Dames of 
Virginia and unveiled by the United States Ambassador of the time, 
remains to commemorate the great work of a great lady. Now that 
the search has been long abandoned, her bones may be allowed to remain 
undisturbed wherever they may be. 

ALEX J. PHILIP. 


: FOEEIGN AFFAIRS 


Maxim LITVINOV 


HE death on new year’s eve of Maxim Litvinov gave us a reminder, 
but little more, of the unchanging incompatability of temper, that 
has exasperated Anglo-Russian relations for more than a generation, 
for he was the chief advocate between the wars of an Anglo-Russian 
harmony of purpose, and his deposition in 1939 ushered in the succeeding 
era of Anglo-Russian antipathy. Yet even he, despite his prejudice in 
favour of Britain—a prejudice built upon his experience of British life, 
including an English wife, a good knowledge of the English language, 
and a sojourn in Brixton gaol—could never be serious enough in his 
London contacts to win or deserve an answering confidence. From his 
arrival in London in 1924 as delegate, with Mr. Rakovsky, to the Anglo- 
Russian Conference, through his wordy battles with the West in Paris 
and Geneva as well as in London, he could never overcome the abiding 
temptation to play the fool and, to make cheap scores. There is no 
doubt, for instance, that he sincerely wanted peace; and it happens that 
. there is recorded to his honour the only sensible thing officially said about 
disarmament this past half century, He said it in 1927, repeated it in 
1928, 1929, and 1932: that if the world wanted disarmament, all it had to 
do was to disarm, immediately, totally, permanently; abolishing all armies, 
navies and air forces, demolishing all factories manufacturing, or capable 
of manufacturing, armaments, sinking all existing warships, scrapping 
all existing munitions and materials of war, paying off all the general 
staffs, and behold ! the deed would be done. Excellent. He therein spoke 
the distilled essence of commonsense. 
If, however, he was laughed out of court (as he was), it was not only 
because the world, through its accredited representatives, was too far 
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sunk in folly to listen to such perfect good sense, but also because Litvinov 
himself went on to ask for the ridicule he got. In March, 1928, for 
instance, when he was pressing his familiar proposals, he was asked 
about the Red Army (which then, as now, was fast being expanded and 
intensively trained). He gave the idiotic answer that the Red Army was 
an exception, and would have to be maintained in an otherwise disarmed 
world because it was needed to protect Russia against what he called the 
“hostile manifestations’ of her surrounding enemies! The problem of 
Russia exasperates the most earnest seeker after peace. 


THe Facts oF POWER 


We have become so accustomed to the spectacle of the new world 
redressing the balance of the old—indeed a modern Canning could go to 
the length of substituting the idea of “rescue” for ‘“‘redress”—that nothing 
new was implied when on the last day of 195: Mr. Churchill set sail 
across the Atlantic for talks that seemed likely to have some bearing upon 
the now almost desperate plight of that Old World. But the interest of 
what was afoot could no longer thus be localised. At the beginning of 
1952, if an antithesis between old and new in the catalogue of worlds were 
put before a youthful mind, the assumption in that mind would be that a 
distinction was being drawn between east and west, socialist and capitalist, 
atheist and Christian, enslaved and free. Canning’s old and new were 
now alike involved in the fate of the old. If, on the passing of 1951 into 
1952, one cast back one’s mind to that former way of life that was normal 
half a century ago, the difference, as it would no doubt appear to those who 
had experienced both epochs, became diagnosable as something elementary 
to human life. . 

In one word, what has happened is that power, or what we glibly call 
power in human affairs, has been monopolised, largely as the result of 
two world wars, by the political authority, and canalised into a materialist 
technique. In his Christmas allocution of 1951, while recognising that . 
communism is a menace whose “‘activity is material, destructive of human 
dignity and freedom,” the Pope none the less made comment on the moral 
content of the other side in the present conflict: of that world which, he 
said, “loves emphatically to call itself the ‘free world’.” His comment 
was: “It deceives itself, or else does not understand itself: its strength is 
not based upon true freedom. This is a new danger which threatens 
the peace, and which in the light of Christian social order we must depre- 
cate, whence originates among not a few highly-placed persons in what is 
called the ‘free world’ an aversion to the Church, that importunate 
preacher of something which others pretend to have, but have not, and 
which, by a strange inversion of ideas, they unjustly say that the Church 
has not: we mean respect and esteem for genuine freedom.” 

It is of cardinal importance to an understanding of what is essentially 
afoot in the world at this time that the peoples of the West should reflect 
upon théir own moral content and purpose. In the political jargon, it 
is an easy and a dangerous cliché to arrogate all the virtues to one’s own 
side of the argument and to assign all the vices to the other. In war-time, 
for instance, the “peace-loving” nations are always those which fight on 
one’s own side, and in the case of the last open war therefore the classifica- 
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tion included Russia. It may be that the exigencies of the succeeding 
cold war have contributed to the avoidance of the epithet “peace-loving.” 
similarly, the expression, “free”? world, is intended to mean that part 
of the world in which we ourselves live. It happens at the present time 
that there is much justification for the slogan by the virtue of contrast. 
The iron curtain does indeed divide the slaves from the free in an obvious 
sense. In another sense, however, the free world is not as free as we like 
to think it is when we launch our propaganda. The question, what is 
freedom ? merits a serious answer. The process of thought involved in 
the answer will uncover a good deal of nonsense lying at the root of our 
_ western “deception,” to use the Pope’s word. 

The chief part of that nonsense is the misconception about the nature 
and implication of power. When the Kremlin binds its victims in the 
toils of its power we call it (rightly) an exercise of tyranny. When the 
British Government, in its concept, different as indeed it be, of the moral 
purpose, binds its victims in the toils of its own power, we call it (wrongly) 
an exercise of democratic freedom. It is so called, because, forsooth, 
the victims themselves have freely voted the tyrants into “‘power.” It ts 
the widespread ignorance of the principles and the issues involved that 
accounts for the mental muddle. Just as, at the time of Christmas, we 
all abandon ourselves to an ecstasy of plum pudding and greeting cards 
depicting snow, stage coaches and good cheer—all of it excellent and right 
in its proper setting—without reference to the setting or to the meaning 
of Christmas, so in our politics we babble of a particular party being “in 
power” without reference to the true meaning of “power.” Small wonder 
that the world is plunged in the hell of precisely this political sort of 
power. 

Need the tale go on being told of what we suffer? There is no single 
person, except perhaps the Jesuit novice who is being weaned from the 
world and is not allowed to read the newspapers, who could not tell the 
tale by heart. We have reached the pass where the cynical assumption is 
made by all and sundry that high diplomacy cannot ever be taken at its 
face value. If in the Panmunjom talks-—talks ostensibly concerned with 
a cease-fire and an armistice which have dragged on through half a year 
the while the fire has not ceased nor the armistice been brought nearer 
—the question of prisoners be brought up, and the lists supplied by the 
communists happen not to tally with the facts broadcast by the com- 
munists themselves, the answer is perfectly easy and can be forecast by 
anyone. The communists merely state that the hundreds or thousands 
of prisoners not now accounted for have either escaped or died in the 
meantime. They may, indeed, have died, though communist tears have 
not been shed. When talks take place in Paris about “disarmament’”— 
that unconvincing agenda which has mocked its own name generation 
after generation—and no more progress is made now than was made 
twenty years ago, no surprise is caused either among the delegates at the 
conference or among the innocents abroad who read the reports, when 
Mr. Vyshinsky uses, or seeks to use, “disarmament” merely as a cloak 
for stealing a march and for increasing the relative superiority of com- 
munist armament over that of the other side. It is indeed expected that 
such chicanery, dishonesty, unblushing roguery, and downright devilry 
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shall be prolonged indefinitely within the framework of high diplomacy. 

There are those who do not even take the trouble to read what takes 
place when’ the accredited representatives of the nations meet together 
in circumstances of pomp and splendour to discuss their problems and 
differences, knowing full well that at the end of the discussions, the 
problems and differences will be exactly what they were before, or, if 
alternatively some sort of a formal document be signed to enshrine a 
measure of agreement, the signatures will mean nothing in practice and 
will be repudiated or ignored in the first emergency that thereafter may 
arise. There is no need to dot the i’s or to cross the t’s. Everybody 
knows that the situation is what is here indicated. To peruse the diplo- 
matic history of the past half century is to wallow ad nauseam in the same 
old muddy tale. ” 

Then why is it; why cannot the legates of the various governments 
ever contrive to agree with each other over matters wherein agreement 
clearly conduces to mutual benefit? How comes it that the Pope at 
Christmas, 1951, after so much experience of self-inflicted suffering and 
persistent folly, can feel it necessary to make such elementary observations 
as this: “‘. . . disarmament, or rather the simultaneous and reciprocal 
reduction of armaments, which we have always desired and begged for, 
is an unstable guarantee of lasting peace, if it be not accompanied by the 
abolition of the weapons of hate, cupidity, and of overweening lust for 
prestige ” ? Or this: “If the desire to prevent war is truly efficacious, 
above all a remedy must be sought for the spiritual anaemia of nations, for 
the ignorance of individual responsibility before God and man, and for 
the want of a Christian order which alone is able to guarantee peace ” ? 
The answer is suggested in a single phrase of that same allocution in 
which the only available remedy is defined as “a return to the eternal 
values of the individual person and of mankind.” 

Let the application of that prescription be honestly made. It is not 
merely that in totalitarian, communist, or socialist States, the “individual 
person ” is in the greater or the smaller degree deprived of his birthright 
of initiative, dignity and responsibility. The fault goes deeper. As in 
all other aspects of our human condition, the relevant ruling happens to 
be given inthe teaching of the Christian tradition. The kernel of that 
teaching is that power, in common with all other attributes of lite, comes 
from God as a gift to man, and is given conditionally. That is to say, 
it must be used by man in accordance with the commands of God, If 
not, it loses its virtue and becomes a curse instead of a blessing. Now 
it is necessary that nations shall have a government; a government whose , 
laws, provided they do not transgress their proper province, are binding 
upon the national subjects. There are thus two sets of laws: the laws 
of the state and the laws of God, both of them binding. But the laws 
of God take precedence, and in a case of conflict supersede the other. 
It follows that when a nation elects a government, the electors do not 
“give” power to the party elected (for power comes only from God), 
but only puts that party into the position of trustee. “Governments, 
according to the Christian tradition—that tradition upon which our 
European civilisation is founded—are responsible for their trusteeship of 
power, not to an electorate, but to God. 
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Just as any individual is responsible to God for his use of whatever 
assets God may have entrusted him with—this, too, is a form of power— 
so governments must account to God for the use they make of the power 
with which He entrusts them. It is the forgetting of this simple doctrine 
that causes the main evil of politics. When political parties, competing 
for votes at an election, resort to competitive promises or bribery, they 
forget their own raison d'étre. When electors, deciding their vote on a 
calculation of which party is likely to give the major satisfaction to their 
own particular selfish materialist greed, they mistake their entire function 
as the responsible agents of God for the choice of men most likely to 
exercise the God-given power of government in a way most acceptable 
to God. In every aspect of life on earth it is the individual person who 
is the clue to welfare or its opposite. In so far as political graft circum- 
scribes individual dignity, competence and freedom—freedom, that is, to 
serve God in the widest scope-—it circumscribes and in the end destroys 
welfare. The slogan, welfare state, is a contradiction in terms, unless it 
be regarded as a portmanteau word containing in its inside all the truths 
enumerated above. It is when the connotations of political power are 
lost in the practice that the barren thing produces its barren harvest. 
The emissaries of governments go to their diplomatic conferences, utterly 
forgetful of the God Who (in effect) sends them—this applies to western 
as well as to communist emissaries—and make a hash of everything they 
try todo. They try to do nonsensical things. They postulate their own 
particular welfare as though it were a matter of beating the others to it, 
when as a matter of reiterated and obvious Christian truth, welfare is 
indivisible, and is enjoyed by the one party if, and only if, it is also enjoyed 
by the other. 

It is one of the odd and melancholy things that in this twentieth century, 
when-man has made such-strides in an intellectual and scientific sense, it 
should be necessary to go on repeating the primitive rules and regulations 
which govern man’s whole welfare,and which man in his political capacity 
has so far totally ignored: how totally, is made manifest by the correspond- 
ing totality of his failures in the political field. Men’s minds become 
blunted to facts when the facts are both big and unchanging in kind, just 
as high mountains tend not to be noticed, or to be noticed-less than at 
first sight, when one sees them every day. The very bankruptcy of 
thought in the diplomatic field would be revolting to any ordinary mind 
if such a thing happened in the individual field; yet in its own field it 
escapes notice. The clichés do not change. The war of 1914-1918 was 
a war to end war; or so-the propaganda would have it. In fact, it was the 
beginning of a state of war that in 1952 has not yet ended. The very 
repetition in form of the first war, that took place when the second war 
started in 1939, and the incidental imbecilities which led to a change of 
sides on the part of Japan and Italy, made little impact on minds already 
blunted by the regular contemplation of the enormities regularly perpe- 
trated in the name of high diplomacy. And now again the leading motive 
in high diplomacy is western rearmament, provoked by the monstrous 
size of Russia’s reputed armaments. (A year ago Mr. Attlee estimated 
Russia’s forces at 175 divisions with 25,000 tanks and 20,000 aircraft, 
and with a mobilised force of 2,800,000 men under arms.) 
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The moral level of the talks in Korea or in western Europe is so low as 
to challenge belief. Such words as peace, disarmament, cease-fire, 
armistice, are used as shuttlecocks in a ghastly game of badminton. It 
might be thought, and might well be true, that this surely is a climax of 
badness, -that on the very law of averages, or of the ebb and flow, or the 
pendulum, or of other such principles in nature, we are due for something 
less bad. The difference, however, between the law that governs a 
pendulum and that which governs human conduct is that whereas the 
pendulum depends upon the materialist force of gravity, the human 
heart depends upon the spiritual force of wisdom. In the long run, 
maybe, it comes to the same thing, both gravity and wisdom being the 
contrivance of God, but the interesting thing is that whereas the pull of 
gravity is constant and predictable, the pull of wisdom is a live and growing 
thing that needs sustenance. The sustenance thus postulated is none 
other than the combined product of experience and faith. It should, 
therefore, be plentifully available. The experience of our own times 
propounds the lesson, above all others, that the grace of God works 
through the channel of the individual human soul, and that in so far as 
that individual personality is sunk, whether more or less by choice (as in 
Britain) or by force majeure (as in Russia), in a formless entity we call the 
State, the result is chaos, and a deepening distress. In our time the way 
back to God is the way from mass-obscurantism to individual responsibility. 

The urge to that salutary retreat is the prevailing distress. There is 
not a country in the world that does not share in the distress. The 
United States is finding that her vast wealth has to be dissipated over the 
earth in profitless armaments for other nations. Persia, having followed 


the example of the feckless West, is “nationalising,” that is, is grabbing: 
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the oil industry founded, developed and owned by others; and is finding . 


that by the very process of the grabbing, the asset itself has been lost, and 
Persia faces acute financial distress, She has had to recall ambassadors 
from abroad because she lacks the foreign exchange to sustain them. 
She has to raise internal loans to pay for the cost of stealing British assets, 
much as M. Poincaré in 1923 had to ask his Chamber of Deputies to pay 
for the cost of stealing German assets in the supposed cause of making 
Germany pay for the war. These stupidities are a shock to intelligence. 
M. Poincaré believed that by marching his armies into the Ruhr, the 
industrial heart of Germany, on New Year’s Day in 1923 he could steal 
German assets, not realising that such assets are conditional, and that the 
moment they are stolen they cease to be. M. Poincaré was as ignorant 
of elementary economic fact as is Dr. Moussadek. 

The original theory and purpose of government was the safeguarding 
of life and property by a common sanction and the organising of common 
convenience. Swollen power and swollen pretension have made of 
government instead the greatest single menace to life and property, and 
the greatest agent of common distress. Instead of safeguarding the 
property of its citizens, it confiscates their property on so total a scale 
that the citizens are doomed to share, on the basis of fair shares, a common 
gutter. Instead of safeguarding life, it squanders life in so profligate a 
scope that women are afraid to bear children which are likely to be cast 
into the furnace of war as soon as they grow up. By the exercise of its 
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power, government consigns men by the million to violent death. After 
half a century’s toll of slaughtered men and destroyed property, the world 
is caught up in a nightmare of rising prices chasing and being chased by 
rising wages in a crazy spiral of inflation in which we pay more and more 
for less and less, and the very foundations of security crumble before our 
eyes. Such is “power”: the power usurped, warped and misused by 
governments. 

And the cost of this disservice? The crescendo of wild spending by 
the government in, for instance, Great Britain is a thing to frighten such 
such people as retain any realism in their mental equipment. A govern- 
ment that presides over the fate of some 50,000,000 people, and spends 
£3,000,000,000 a year in the process of ruining them has broken loose 
from reality. Spokesman after spokesman of the very government 
responsible for such rake’s progress has given warning of the inevitable 
trend, so that at last, when a new government comes into power (October 
last) the new Prime Minister in self-defence has to explain what he finds 
in the offing. “The latest estimates,” he said, “show that in 1952, on’ 
present trends and policies, without making any allowance for further 
speculative losses, the United Kingdom would have a deficit on its general 
balance of oversea payments of between {500,000,000 and £600,000,000, 
and that the loss to the central gold and dollar reserves in the transactions 
of the sterling area as a whole with the rest of the world might be appre- 
ciably more. . . . This can only in time lead to national bankruptcy.” 
That situation is typical of the world at large: the product of governmental 
misuse of the power that comes from God. The first sign of redress, of 
the rescue of the world at large from its present adversity, will be the 
Christianising of our attitude to power, whence it will follow that the 
sovereign competence of the individual person, answerable to his God, 
will again become the mainspring of human welfare. 

GEORGE GLASGOW. 

January 11th, 1952. 


FIELDING AS SATIRIST 


URIOUSLY enough the words “English” and “Satire” are seldom 

associated. By common consent the edged gift of satire and wit 

have been acknowledged as belonging to the French and the Irish. 
England alone has appropriated the more genial attribute of humour. 
Yet this generalisation has led to the obscuring of Johnson’s satire Rasselas 
by Candide. We remember Swift’s great work, but have completely 
forgotten Fielding’s remarkable satire, A Journey from this World to the 
Next. If ever the difference between Irish wit and English humour is 
stressed, we have quoted to us on the one hand, the names of Swift and 
Wilde, on the other, Fielding and Dickens. Tom Fones is taken as a.great 
classic of English humour at its most realistic and earthy: yet the author 
of Tom Jones and Joseph Andrews could produce a work as dreadful in 
its implications as Gulliver, and yet with a strange story of Anna Boleyn 
at the end with a pathos all its own. Although it has not the detailed 
descriptions of eighteenth century English life that his realistic novels 
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convey, the whole atmosphere of Fielding’s book gives a panorama of . 
that time—about 1743—the more startling for its very dream-like quality. 
His work as a judge, his knowledge of the world, gives added edge to his 
satire which is therefore not purely of the intellect, but has the added bite 
of feeling. 

Fielding uses the device of discovering a mysterious manuscript to tell 
his story. ‘The papers are found wrapped round a bundle of pens bought 
from a Mr. Robert Powney, stationer, opposite to Catherine-street in 
the Strand: a very honest man and of great gravity of countenance. The 
-stationer had found the manuscripts in a garret, and, as appeared to be 
the custom in that age, had used them as wrappings. The author, 
Fielding assures us had apparently written the manuscripts when dead, 
a fact which lent them a peculiar interest. He mentions that the “author” 
was influenced by Plato, and that is apparent all through the book, in 
which he uses the framework of Platonic myth. Thus in the ghost-coach 
the recently-departed are conducted by Mercury. The author has left 
his loved ones fighting over his will: his neighbour declares that he was 
murdered. “ʻI am surprised then,’ replied I, ‘that you did not divert 
yourself by walking up and down and playing-some merry tricks with the 
murderer.’ ‘Oh, sir,’ returned he, ‘I had not that privilege, I was law- 
fully put to death. In short, a physician set me on fire, by giving me 
medicines to throw out my distemper. I died of a hot regimen, as they 
call it, in the small-pox.’”” The other ghosts in the coach then narrate 
how they met their ends. “ʻI will lay a wager,’ cried the spirit who sat 
next him, ‘there is not one in the coach able to guess my distemper.’ I 
desired the favour of him to acquaint us with it, if it was so uncommon. 
‘Why, sir,’ said he, ‘I died of honour.’ ‘Of honour, sir?’ repeated I, 
with some surprise. ‘ Yes, sir,’ replied the spirit, ‘of honour, for I was 
killed in a duel.’ ” 

Fielding then, apparently from long. and tragic acquaintance with the 
plagues and ills of his age, introduces us to the City of Diseases. We may 
feel thankful, to a certain extent, that this part is now not so relevant to 
ourselves as his strictures on character. We are led through a city, half 
squalid, half magnificent, that is like a series of Hogarth engravings, 
conducted by grave persons in large tie-wigs with amber-headed canes. 
They, like everyone in this city, have to be bribed. Here Fielding 
allowed himself more scope to criticise and describe the life he saw 
around him than he could have in a more factual work. His very night- 
mare has authenticity. We feel we know the City of Diseases. From 
there the coach-load nattrally voyage on to the Palace of Death. “Its 
outside, indeed, appeared extremely magnificent. Its structure was of 
the Gothic order: vast beyond imagination, the whole pile consisting of 
black marble.” It resounded with the murmuring of winds and the roar 
of waters. But the Palace was very gay and sprightly within. Naturally, 
as it was filled with generals. All were honoured who had given Death 
most subjects, but, somewhat biased perhaps, Fielding excepted the 
Duke of Marlborough, who “never sent a subject that he could keep 
from him.” Amidst Turkish emperors, a judge, an inquisitor-general, 
Charles XII and Alexander the Great and Caligula, was ‘‘a fat figure, 
well drest in the French fashion, who was received with extraordinary 
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complacence by the emperor, and whom I imagined to be Lewis XIV 
himself; but the page acquainted me he was a celebrated French cook.” 

Fielding then introduces us to the Platonic Wheel of Fortune, where 
people drew lots, and often exchanged them. A duke and a hackney- 
coachman, arm-in-arm, changed lots: “for that the duke had with his 
dukedom drawn a shrew for a wife, and the coachman only a single state.” 
The lots were graded so that all might be fair: “on one was written 
... poet, contempt, seli-satisfaction: prime minister, disgrace: and so 
forth. In Elysium, and during the judgment of Minos, Fielding enjoys 
himself attacking what he dislikes, particularly critics and commentators. 
Among the spirits is Julian the Apostate, and here Fielding uses an 
admirable opportunity for a series of varied satires, in Julian’s narration 
of his various metempschychoses. In his varied pilgrimages upon earth 
Julian had led diverting and startling lives as “fa slave, a Jew, a general, 
an heir, a carpenter, a beau, a monk, a fiddler, a wise man, a king, a fool, 
a beggar, a prince, a statesman, a soldier, a taylor, an alderman, a poet. 
a knight, a dancing-master, and three times a bishop, before his martyr- 
dom.” 

These differing characters gave Fielding a whole keyboard to play 
upon, which he used with a virtuosity and cynicism worthy of Voltaire. 
The stories have the merit not only of exposing folly and vice, but of being 
extremely funny. After each life Minos sends Julian back again to earth 
to improve, and one does not wonder. He shows all the villainy of 
Jonathan Wild combined with the pleasant good nature of Tom Jones. 
Fielding, unlike Swift, cannot really hate his characters, whatever they 
do. Even when privileged to be the beloved of the great Hypatia, Julian, 
hearing of her death and that her body was burned, feels grieved “because 
I lost by that means a'jewel of some value, which I had presented to her, 
designing, if our nuptials did not take place, to demand it of her back 
again.” Sometimes a king, sometimes a wise man, Julian is at his best 
in his more unattractive roles: “the next visit I made to the world was 
performed in France, where I was born in the court of Lewis III, and 
had afterwards the honour to be preferred to be fool to the prince, who 
was surnamed Charles the Simple. But in reality, I know not whether 
I might be so properly be said to have acted the fool in his court as to ` 
have made fools of all others in it.” 

Perhaps Fielding displays his knowledge of life most in his account of 
Julian’s life as a beggar. Here we are shown human beings from the 
angle ‘of vision of a beggar who must because of ae trade learn to know 
their character: 

“No profession requires a deeper insight into human nature than 
the beggar’s. Their knowledge of the passions of men is so extensive 
that I have often thought it would be of no little service to a politician 
to have his education among them. Nay, there is a much greater 
analogy between these two characters than is imagined: for both concur 
in their first and grand principle, it being equally their business to delude 
and impose on mankind. It must be confessed that they differ widely 
in the degree of advantage which they make by their deceit: for, whereas 
the beggar is contented with a little, the politician leaves but a little 
behind,” , 
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Fielding, one imagines, must have known some beggar well, to have 
understood the trade thoroughly. Each weakness of varying classes of 
people is touched upon, and we have the inevitable and popular joke 
about women: l 

“With the women I had one general formulary: ‘Sweet pretty lady.’ 
‘God bless your ladyship.’ ‘God bless your handsome face.’ This 
generally succeeded: but I observed the uglier the woman was, the 
surer I was of success.” 

Where the species of beggars still exist—certainly in Dublin—the 
formula for women is still just the same. One is sorry when Julian ends 
that richly varied career, leaving behind a devoted wife and nineteen 
children: 

“I shall conclude, therefore, with telling you that after a life of 102 
years’ continuance, during all which I had never known any sickness 
or infirmity but that which old age necessarily induced, I at last, without 
the least pain, went out like the snuff of a candle. Minos, having heard 

‘my history, bid me compute, if I could, how many lies I had told in 
my life. As we are here, by a certain fated necessity, obliged to confine 

ourselves to truth, I answered, I believed about 50,000,000.” 

In the character of a soldier Julian suffered the most. The horrors 
he endured were so frightful that in order to remove,the impression upon 
his soul he was forced to be dipped in Lethe three times. As a poet he 
was universally shunned because he loved to read his own poems: only 
a brother poet endured him in order that he might read his own work 
in return. The last life Julian describes is that of a dancing-master, a 
class of beings Fielding appears to have disliked as much as French cooks: 
“I do not remember that in any of the characters in which I appeared on 
earth I ever assumed to myself a greater dignity, or thought myself of 
more real importance, than now.” Immediately following this life; Minos 
sends him back to earth “born an Englishman, bred up to the church, and 
at length arrived to the station of a bishop.” His narrative here is 
abruptly brought to an end, Fielding declaring that the rest was lost. 

Fielding ends his satire on a very different note. Anna Boleyn relates 
the history of her life, and here he not only shows an understanding of a 
woman’s mind not found in his other works, but also that careful and 
interested study of history which comes out all through the metamor- 
phoses of Julian. His Amelia and even his charming Sophia are merely 
sweet good women, worthy of Dickens, lacking introspection, faults, even 
the capacity to think. But this Anna, perhaps because of the satirical 
note of the book, is allowed to change, to have faults, to live—even to 
give her own comments on life and men. In that she reminds one of a 
Russian heroine: she does not reappear again in English literature until 
Meredith. The Anna of this final part of the book is not shewn as an 
injured heroine, nor as a bad woman, like Beatrice Esmond. She has a 
true ring to her, the same calm, lucid mind of one of the women in the 
Decameron. She says: 

“I am.now truly to recount a life which from the time of its ceasing 
has been, in the other world, the continual subject of the cavils of 
contending parties: the one making me as black as hell, the other as 
pure and innocent as the inhabitants of this blessed place; the mist of 
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prejudice blinding their eyes, and zeal for what they themselves profess, 
making everything appear in that light which they think most conducés 
to its honour.” 

Like Julian’s beggar, she has to study and know mankind: 

“I observed that most men generally liked in women what was most 
opposite to their own characters: therefore to the grave solid man of 
sense I endeavoured to appear sprightly and full of spirit; to the witty 
and gay, soft and languishing; to the amorous (for they want no increase 
of their passions) cold and reserved; to the fearful and backward, 
warm and full of fire; and so to all the rest. As to beaus, and all those 
sort of men, whose desires are centred in the satisfaction of their vanity, 
I had learned by sad experience the only way to deal with them was to 
laugh at them and let their own good opinion of themselves be the only 
support of their hopes.” 

From this passage onwards Fielding’s work changes: no longer is it 
a satire, but a tragedy. The spitefulness and malice of Anna’s enemies 
fade before the interest we feel in her own analysis of her feelings. 
Curiously enough, it was in his satire and not in his straight novels that , 
Fielding was suddenly carried away into real feeling, and his book ends 
with Minos throwing open the gates and allowing Anna to enter heaven, 

As if he felt that he had changed the whole note of his book in a few 
pages, and could not return to his satirical tone, Fielding abruptly ends, 
with a footnote: 

“Here ends this curious manuscript: the rest being destroyed in 
rolling up pens, tobacco, etc. It is to be hoped heedless people will 
henceforth be more cautious what they burn, or use to other vile 
purposes: especially when they consider the fate which had likely to 
have befallen the divine Milton, and that the works of Homer were 
probably discovered in some chandler’s shop in Greece.” 

A curious manuscript it certainly is, curious because in idea, in treat- 


ment, in attitude of mind, it is more suited to the twentieth century than . ` 


to his own age. Perhaps that it why it has been neglected for so long, 
OLIVIA ROBERTSON. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


MODERN FRANCE 7 


In his editorial introduction to this interesting book Professor Earle writes: 
““The French people are vital, tough, devoted to their independence and freedom; 
therefore their future should not be too heavily discounted. But even the most 
ardent Francophile would hardly contend that the France of 1950 faces Europe 
with the same confidence, the same esprit or elan, as the France of 1914. How 
has this condition of affairs come to pass ? And what are the prospects for the 
Fourth French Republic ? These are the principal questions which this book 
asks and attempts to answer.” The book is a survey of most French national 
activities by twenty-eight American scholars, and to these is added as a pre- 

‘liminary a short pregnant explanation of France by M. André Siegfried. ‘The 
book is well-planned, and the editor has not been afraid of overlapping and 
incidental contradictions. The result is a series of interesting judgments and 
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a mass of information (the sources of which are scrupulously given) which it 
would not be easy to find so conveniently assembled elsewhere. 
For several of our authors the principal fact is the failure of the French 


economy to adjust itself to the requirements of twentieth century industry. 


In the 1930’s, says Mr. Christopher, French agricultural output per acre was 
the lowest in North-Western Europe. Only a handful of manufacturing 
industries were kept up to date technologically. Investment in industry was 
unenterprising. Various explanations are available: lack of coal, bourgeois fear 
of a class war, unhelpful Governments and banks. Mr. Ruggles, who writes 
specifically about investments, points out that the economic development which 
took place in other countries was largely prevented in France by almost con- 
tinuous depression, war, or recovery from war. Going behind these arguments, 
both Mr. Christopher and Mr. Landes, who deals with French business and 
businessmen, find a more general cause in the character of the French economy. 
Mr. Christopher speaks of the “desiccation” of the bourgeois spirit. Mr. 
Landes, in a careful and not unsympathetic survey, represents business as 
embedded in a long social tradition. ‘There is a positive cult of the small firm, 
often a family firm. The militant individualism of the consumer rejects the 
standardised and the uniform, especially in such matters as dress. ‘The demand 
for variety is unfavourable to large-scale production. ‘There are pioneers of 
enterprise like Citroen, Renault, and Michelin, but, on the whole, it is the 
laggards who set the pace. Mr. Landes does not, however, appear to exclude 
the possibility of reforming the economic system while retaining French qualities. 

It is implied, or directly stated, by most of the essayists that salvation for the 
French economy is to be found in mass production. This is an American 
prescription. The French-are, no doubt, capable of adaptation within measure, 
but a thorough transformation would not be a mere trick ‘of organisation. 
M. Siegfried recalls traits which mark the character of France: the artisan’s 
creativeness and love of work well done; the independence, thrift and self- 


reliance of the individual; the respect for intellect, the “magnificent confidence ` 


in human intelligence.” Then, too, the problem of the French economy has 
to be faced in a new world in which the centre of gravity has moved away from 
Europe and the weight of France among the nations has diminished. ‘What 
really is at stake,” says M. Siegfried, “is the French personality and the unique 
character of a civilisation: herein lies the true French crisis.” 

In the papers treating of internal politics there is a visible and refreshing 
intention to understand. The instability of governments, for instance, is 
discussed reasonably. It is not admired, but M. Micaud, in his chapter on the 
Third Force, remarks that the ministerial crises of the last two years “should 
not be taken, and in France were not taken, too seriously.” Mr. Hill, in a 
chapter on France in the European system, says, more questionably perhaps, 
that most Frenchmen had come to regard Parliament as an assembly “reflecting 
divergent tendencies and directing what was virtually a temporary executive 
committee.” These papers were written before the general election of 1951, 
and therefore before the fresh manifestation given by the-new National Assembly 
of the difficulty of forming a stable majority. M. Micaud sees the Third Force 
as a heterogeneous coalition of defenders of the regime, governing between two 
extremes of opposition. As to one Of these extremes, Mr. Hughes has a highly 
‘critical paper on Gaullism. Writing before the general election, which brought 
a strong R.P.F. group into the National Assembly, Mr. Hughes noted the 
symptoms of a falling off in General de Gaulle’s following, but did not share 
the view of some observers that “de Gaulle was ‘through’.” It is still difficult 
to forecast with assurance the future evolution of the party. 

There is an informing article by Mr. Gordon Wright on “Communists and 
Peasantry,” and a paper on the trade unions in which Mr. Lorwin very well 
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describes the Communist capture of the C.G.T. Professor Ehrmann’s scholarly 
paper on the decline of the Socialist party gives illuminating reasons for its 
weakening. After all, however, the loss of votes since the Liberation has 
occurred during only half-a-dozen years—and agitated years. Electoral opinion 
is abnormally fluid. The future of the M.R.P. (the Christian Democrats, 
about whose spectacular rise Mr. Byrnes writes usefully) is still uncertain. Both 
Communists and Gaullists have drawn largely on the floating vote of malcontents 
and such gains are notoriously precarious. 

French foreign politics are more familiar to readers of newspapers than 
internal affairs, but Mr. Hadsel’s paper on “France among the Powers” is 
instructive. He sees French policy, particularly as regards Germany, as being 
marked by the “conflict between historical thinking and current necessities.” 
Miss Ellen Hammer treats of the Indo-Chinese question in a well-informed 
chapter on the French Empire. 

W. L. MIDDLETON. 


Modern France. Edited by Edward Mead Earle. Princeton University Press, 1951. 
London. Geoffrey Cumberlege. 40s. 


PALMERSTON , 


It was, I believe, Brahms who excused the tardy appearance of his first 
symphony with the remark that “to write a symphony is no joke nowadays”. 
Sir Charles Webster, reflecting upon the twenty years which have gone to the 
making of his latest book, might well aver that the writing of diplomatic history 
is no joke either. Yet for this self-evident fact—wars and similar distractions 
apart—he has, so to speak, only himself to blame. For if no historical appraisal 
of a British foreign secretaryship will any longer command respect unless it is 
founded upon a knowledge of the relevant documents, public and private, 
native and foreign, such as is only to be acquired by years of scholarly applica- 
tion, that is because Professor Webster himself decreed that it should be so 
when, more than forty years ago, he undertook his first such task, his study of 
the foreign policy of Castlereagh. At that time the writing of nineteenth- 
century diplomatic history—one might even say the writing of nineteenth- 
century history as a whole—scarcely existed save as a branch of political 
journalism. Since then, as Professor Webster can proudly say, mous avons 
change tout cela. Aided—although in another sense frustrated—by two world 
wars, which not only gave international history a new significance, but also 
called its students forth from their studies to help in the tremendous task of 
bringing the world back to peaceful habits, Sir Charles has in a lifetime’s teaching, 
and writing, explored and mapped this new and vast territory and added it to 
the empire of history. 
` His latest accession is a notable achievement. At the zenith of his own 
powers, Sir Charles has brought to his analysis of Palmerston at the zenith of 
his, many of the best qualities of his subject. Without one of them, indefatigable 
devotion, he would not indeed have brought his task to fulfilment. Palmerston 
has found in his latest and greatest student a capacity for taking pains com- 
parable with his own: the man who could write a thousand private letters a 
year has met the man who (unlike his predecessor Bulwer) is prepared to read 
them all. In both cases industry is justified of her children, for the result is 
mastery of the subject in hand. No one who has read any of Palmerston’s 
exposes can have failed to be struck by their complete, almost remorseless, grasp 
of the facts; and no one who reads Sir Charles’s book will miss its flavour of 
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omniscience. The rank and file of diplomatic historians commonly and 
prudently confine their attention to a single negotiation or topic. But he who 
essays to analyse the entire policy of a Palmerston throughout a momentous 
decade must, like his subject, take everything in his stride. True, Sir Charles ' 
wisely decided to omit from his survey the extra-European scene, which grew 
in importance under Palmerston’s regime: but to have included it would have 
made a big book into an unmanageable one. He must also—again like his 
subject—possess the instinct for separating essentials from non-essentials, for 
penetrating a mass of complicated detail to its underlying pattern. This faculty 
Sir Charles Webster has in abundant measure, and in chapter after chapter 
one can see and admire his way of bringing it to bear upon refractory material. 
Students of any of the tangled negotiations of these years—Belgium, Spain and 
Portugal, the Near East—will turn gratefully to his lucid exposition of their 
complexities. 

One of the greatest problems in the writing of history is the problem of 
synthesis, the problem of welding a variety of topics, which have to be treated 
separately if they are to be made intelligible into a coherent whole. Sir Charles’s 
solution of this problem strikes me as masterly in its simplicity. Taking as 
his foundation the dichotomy of the period, epitomized in his subtitle: Britain, 
the Liberal Movement and the Eastern Question, he devotes his first volume 
chiefly to those achievements of the Anglo-French entente in the West, to 
Belgium, and the Iberian Peninsula, which were also the triumphs of Palmer- 
ston’s first period at the Foreign Office between 1830 and 1834. The Eastern - 
Question, confined to a single chapter in this first volume, comes into its own 
in the second, where two long chapters are concerned with the Egyptian crisis 
of 1839-1841 The sequence of chapters thus presents that most satisfying 
pattern, a reconciliation of chronology with subject-division. But Sir Charles 
has also taken great pains to bind his work firmly together by frequent allusions 
to the general context within which the particular problems had to be worked 
out. And finally, in his opening and closing chapters he surveys in magistral 
fashion the international scene in 1830 and the resources which Palmerston 
brought to bear upon it, and the same scene in 1841, after a decade of Palmer- 
stonian diplomacy. The closing chapter in particular contains an admirably 
balanced review of Palmerston’s contribution to the Europe of his day—~as well 
as of ours. A hundred-page appendix of letters from, to, and about Palmerston 
takes the place of the projected volume of letters, which was a war-casualty. 

As Sir Charles himself observes in his concluding paragraph, a final judgment 
on Palmerston as Foreign Secretary must await further exploration, especially 
of his third and final tenure of the office from 1846 to 1851. (It is to be devoutly 
hoped that Sir Charles will address himself to these years.) But with that 
proviso we may fairly regard the present work as definitive. Less challenging 
to received opinion than was the judgment on Castlereagh, with which Professor 
Webster established his reputation in this field, his verdict on Palmerston none 
` the less joins issue with the conventional view at a number of points. The 
Palmerston of Sir Charles’s pages is indeed at times the cocksure, impetuous, 
hectoring John Bullish figure of legend and textbook. But he is more often the 
tireless worker in the cause of peace and of its concomitant peaceful change, the 
indomitable foe of tyrants and champion of the oppressed, the inflexible upholder 
of-political principle as he understood it, the embodiment, that is to say, of not 
only some of the failings, but also of many of the cardinal virtues of the Britain 
of his day. That Britain found in this statesman a worthy representative, and . 
he in this historian a man of his own calibre. 

(Professor) S. T. BINDOFF. 


Sir Charles Webster, The Foreign Policy of Palmerston 1830-1841. ae vols. xii+914 
pages. Bell. 68s, 
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J. W. Robertson Scott, in his The Day -Before Yesterday (Methuen, ais. 
net), reminds us that in 1866, the year in which he was born, fifty thousand 
people would look on at a public hanging, among them—and playing truant— 
about -half the children from the neighbouring schools, as well, presumably, 
as many of the 40 per cent. of children under twelve who still ran: wild, though 
not, one imagines, the 10 per cent. who were working in industry. The 
conditions of the latter were quite appalling. Even if they survived the 
mines, or going up chimneys, they had still as adults to run a double risk 
should they fall ill—it being almost certain that their expectation of life 
would have been higher had there been fewer doctors. Although as late as 
1868 voters at elections were inclined to hang back “until the bribes were as 
high as they seemed likely to go,’’ nevertheless the rate at which ‘“‘the chariot 
of democracy” was already being driven was regarded by some as almost 
breathtaking. This book, recommended as a background to the present social 
and political set-up, will be welcomed by the many who feel that they owe a 
special debt of gratitude to the man who founded and for twenty years edited 
The Countrymen. ‘These Memories of an Uneducated Man, to use J. W. 
Robertson Scott’s sub-title, are much more than an autobiography.” 

x * x * Ok 


When Professor Friters’ Outer Mongolia and its International Position 
appeared in America in 1950 it was described in this journal (March 1950) 
by Mr. E. M. Gull, a leading authority on China, as “a book which all students 
of Far Eastern affairs will have to read.” ‘This singularly comprehensive and 
impartial work is now available in an English edition (Allen & Unwin, 25s.), 
which contains a new preface in addition to the valuable introduction on 
““Mongolia’s Place in the World” by Mr. Owen Lattimore, the chief American 
authority on the Far East. Developments since the original work was com- 
pleted more than two years ago have been incorporated, and some tentative 
interpretations written in 1947 and omitted from the earlier edition have 
been restored. The bibliography, containing a wealth of Russian and other 
publications, is the most complete and up to date in existence. 

x  * *  * x 


Return to Normandy, by Vivian Rowe, and Sea-girt Brittany, by George 
Renwick (Evans Brothers, Windows on the World Series, 12s. 6d. each) are well 
printed, richly illustrated, and most readable guides to the two districts of 
Northern France most familiar to English readers. They can be equally 
enjoyed by those who, like the reviewer, know these treasure-houses of history 
and art, and by those who are planning a visit, or actually on the spot. ‘Though 
they do not profess to cover every item on the map, or to take the place of the 
ordinary guide-book,.they contain a mass of information—historical, cultural, 
and social. In the Normandy volume the greatest figures are William the 
Conqueror and Joan of Arc, for the latter, though not born a Norman, met her 
fate in Rouen. The Brittany volume emphasises the success with which the 
inhabitants preserve not only their traditional customs, but the Breton tongue. 
Except for Mont St. Michel, Brittany cannot compare with Normandy in her 
architectural monuments, though some of the smaller towns possess exquisite 
Gothic churches. On the other hand, the Celtic Bretons are far more interesting 
as a human type than the rather heavy-footed Normans, with their large admix- 
ture of Scandinavian blood., Britanny, in fact, is the least French part of 
France, for its legends, its conservatism, and its religious sentiment are singularly 
unlike the democratic and rationalist mentality of the majority of Frenchmen 
since 1789. No parts of France are more tempting objects for a short and 
inexpensive holiday than the provinces stretching from Rouen to the Bay of 
Biscay. 
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KING GEORGE VI 


ING GEORGE VI was not only the most beloved in the long 

list of occupants of the British throne, but the ruler who most 

perfectly embodied the principle of Constitutional Monarchy. 
The bitter dispute concerning the ultimate authority in the state was 
settled in favour of the people three centuries ago, and Victoria was the 
last of our sovereigns to regret that final decisions no longer rested in 
her hands. Today our monarchs reign, but neither govern nor attempt 
to govern. To take sides on controversial issues, as we have seen in 
Belgium, Italy and Spain, is to make enemies, and our sovereigns must 
have no enemies. George V, in Baldwin’s simple but pregnant words, 
was ‘King of us all’; and so was his son. 

The system of Constitutional Monarchy is an immense simplification 
of the royal task, but it also makes searching demands on those who have 
to work it. During the centuries of predominantly autocratic rule the 
community looked to the King for leadership, political wisdom, adminis- 
trative efficiency. In our modern world supermen are neither required 
nor desired. We ask above all for unblemished character, a shining 
example, a dedicated life. To employ a familiar phrase, George VI, like 
his father, was ‘a white man’—simple, human, unselfish, unassuming, 
unspectacular, the willing slave of his duties. Only completely selfless 
persons inspire such perfect confidence, such instinctive devotion, as he 
enjoyed. He has left the Monarchy even more firmly rooted, the Common- 
wealth and the Empire even more closely knit, than he found them. He 
was the symbol of our unity and continuity. That his achievement was 
partially due to his blissfully happy domestic life was gratefully pro- ' 
claimed by himself and fully recognised by his subjects throughout the 
world. The Queen Mother, to whom our hearts go out in affectionate 
sympathy, brought a warmth, an intimacy, a radiance into the relationship 

‘between the dynasty and the people never experienced before. Social 
contacts are much easier to establish nowadays, but without the human 
touch they are of little avail. 

Queen Elizabeth II enters on her task under the most favourable 
auspices. She possesses youth and health, charm and tact, personality, 
simplicity, a devoted husband and children, and above all, a loving heart. 
She will share our joys and sorrows, and she knows that we shall share 
hers. > We cannot expect to rival the glory and the glamour of the Eliza- 
bethan age, for Shakespeares and Spensers, Bacons and Hookers, Drakes 
and Raleighs do not grow on every bush. Yet in 1952 we possess pearls 
of great price not to be found in the jewel-house of the Virgin Queen in 
1558. Asa nation we are agreed on our way of life. We inherit a system 
of ordered liberty which is-the envy of the world, in which “everyone is a 
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subject and everyone a sovereign,” each of us to count for one and nobody 
for more than one. Our sense of tradition keeps the ship of state on an 
even keel, but in no way inhibits experiment and play of mind. ‘To use 
the familiar phrase of Henry Wallace, it is the century of the common 
man. The levelling down of privilege and the levelling up of opportunity 
go steadily forward hand in hand. The foundations of the Welfare 
State have been well and truly laid. Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden believe 
the danger of a Third World War to be receding, and in any case it is 
not our habit to go about with long faces. We have no warmongers 
among us and very few Communists. We are a tough race, not easily 
rattled, but never more formidable than when our backs are to the wall. 
We desire a peaceful, co-operating, organised, kindly, generous, tolerant 
world no less ardently than we strive for social justice, the strong helping 
the weak at home and abroad. Ina rapidly shrinking globe it has become 
less difficult to envisage the unity of civilisation and to plan for the future. 
The good citizen never despairs. In a spirit not of arrogance but of 
heartfelt gratitude for our many blessings, we can truly say that we 
would not change places with any country, great or small. The Spartans 
of old were reminded as they marched out to battle: “You have inherited 
Sparta: adorn it.” Elizabeth IJ has inherited England and she will never 
let us down. Her broadcast from South Africa on coming of age in 1947 
still rings in our ears; they were not idle words. Trusted and beloved, 
proudly and humbly, fortified by the hopes and prayers of her peoples, 
she moves forward to her high destiny “ann unfaltering tread. Le Roi est 
mort: Vive la Reine. - 


EDITOR. * 


TRUMAN, TAFT, AND EISENHOWER 


HERE is no pattern for the American presidential election. 
Every contest for the greatest of elective offices presents a fresh 
variant of the party system, and the situation in 1952 is more 
unusual than any in living memory. The condition of thè once all- 
powerful Republican party has never been more baffling than it is today. 
The coming election will be the first since a limit was set to the 
President’s term of office. Franklin Roosevelt’s twelve years could 
hardly be allowed to pass without legislative challenge. In future no . 
Chief Executive is to serve for more than eight years, Mr. Truman 
himself being excepted. By January, 1953, he will have been in office 
for the full double-term, less three months, and by the néw law he is 
permitted to run again. His repute during the past three years has 
been subject to continual fluctuation. The American public has a 
deep-rooted hostility to more than one re-election for a President; and 
yet it would seem to be the general view that Mr. Truman’s chances of 
victory in November are at least equal to those of any other member of 
his party who might be named. 
At the time of writing the President’s intention is still undisclosed. 
He will choose his own time for the announcement, and it cannot be 
unrelated to the outlook for the Democrats as that may be affected by 
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events and decisions in the opposite camp. There is no Republican 
leader who takes rank as a political figure of national authority. The 
' several recognised aspirants to the Presidency, all of whom have been 
offering themselves for many years, owe their standing almost entirely 
to regional influences. Such men as Governor Warren of California 
and Mr. Harold Stassen of Minnesota have never come within sight of 
the nomination, nor will they do so. Governor Dewey of New York, 
who was defeated by both Roosevelt and Truman, is no longer available. 
These possibles having been eliminated, the regular field is thrown open 
for Senator Robert A. Taft of Ohio. He is by far, the most conspicuous 
politician of the Middle West. ‘The’ persistence of his effort towards the 
White House was marked as long ago as 1940 when the advent of 
Wendell Willkie deprived him of his one chance of fighting Roosevelt. 
Twice afterwards, under the weight of the party machine, he failed to 
make headway against Mr. Dewey. Being then under sixty he was 
able to wait. In 1950 the senatorial contest in his native State yielded 
a notable victory. He displayed a skill in campaigning that astonished 
his own side. His vote-getting ability was no longer doubted. The 
press gave strong support to the belief that the Ohio Senator was safe 
for the Republican nomination, and even that he might hope to repeat 
the Dewey record of success on the first ballot. 

This prospect, however, was decisively altered during the winter 
through the determined activity of the friends and admirers of America’s 
most famous soldier. After prolonged hesitation the Supreme Com- 
mander of the United Nations’ armies in Europe consented to allow 
his name to go forward. Accordingly the field of choice is now domi- 
nated by three figures—Truman, Taft, and Eisenhower. Upon the 
evidence before us in March, eight months before the polling-day, we 
have to assume a high probability that the next President of the United 
States will be one of these. They are alike in being products of the 
wide Middle West. In all other respects we may rightly think of them 
as strikingly dissimilar, in character, experience and habit. 

General Eisenhower is, of necessity, a lone figure in American annals. 
Before the crisis of the second World War no general officer of the 
United States Army could by any possibility have risen to the headship 
of an international force representing one half of the globe. The dis- 
covery of the man and his swift advancement were due to the combined 
insight of President Roosevelt and General Marshall. Eisenhower’s 
quality was first revealed in his direction of the campaign in North 
Africa; and there could be no more convincing proof of basic unity in 
the Grand Alliance than was provided in the acceptance by Britain and 
France of Roosevelt’s proposal that the over-all command of the 
mightiest military undertaking ever devised should be entrusted to this 
western soldier from Texas and Kansas. 

Critical historians of the war from the invasion of Italy onwards have 
brought out the conflicts of theory and strategy among the Chiefs of 
Staff. These were almost continuous and at times severe. Chester 
Wilmot’s masterly analysis appears to demonstrate that Eisenhower 
and his colleagues were responsible for more than one major misjudgment 
entailing results of enormous consequence for the Allies. Nevertheless 
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the evidence in sum mekes one essential fact clear, namely, that from 
first to last no dangerous disagreement developed from what may be 
called the governing imponderables. . Military triumph must come as 
the fulfilment of innumerable elements; but who is there to dispute the . 
statement that victory in a great allied cause is dependent, perhaps above 
all else in the end, upon the genius and temperament of the man 
wielding supreme authority? Eisenhower’s surpassing achievement was the 
establishment of full co-operation. The generals below him were held 
together throughout. And when the war was over he impressed alike 
the British and Americen peoples by his conduct and bearing: by the 
manifest union of quiet mastery, simplicity and naturalness. Nor are 
there any to deny that his reputation has been enhanced by his direction 
of the United Nations forces in the nascent European Army. Why 
then, it may well be asked, should he be ready to abandon a post which 
probably no other could hope to fill with equal success in order to enter 
the most fiercely contested political arena in the world? For there can 
be no doubt about it, General Eisenhower wants to be President, 

The Republican Convention may adopt him as the party candidate. 
If that should happen in Chicago it would be a resounding adventure. 
Dwight Eisenhower is the first unchallenged military hero that America 
has known since the joint renown of Grant and Lee. He is a soldier 
through and through; his career makes a story of unbroken success in 
his profession. In considering the marks in his work of administrative 
capacity his admirers prefer to leave out of account the few years he 
spent as president of Columbia University, the most exacting post in 
the sphere of American higher education. Although a Republican by 
family tradition, he has been as entirely outside politics as any adult 
American could be. He is also to be regarded as a stranger to the vast 
and complex world of civil government. The few expressions of 
opinion on national affairs that have come from him in recent years 
would in English terms be taken as indicating the mind of an orthodox 
conservative military man; or, as they put it in America, the General 
appears to be somewhere to the right of Senator Taft. 

There are millions of his countrymen who are convinced that if 
nominated he could be almost sure of election. The natural inference 
is that an Eisenhower Administration would be emphatically pre- 
Rooseveltian in character. It would register a return to the authority 
of the great interests in those federal Services—such as transport, 
military supplies, hydro-electric power—by which the energies of a 
developed national system are now shaped and controlled: And in 
this connection the military training of a Chief Executive might well 
be-decisive. Throughout the first century of their history the American 
people showed a curious preference for generals as Presidents. Not 
one of them was ever thought of as a militarist, nor could that label 
be attached to any national candidate in these days. President 
Eisenhower, we may be assured, would wish to open his term of office 
. by rewording in his own style the appeal of General Grant, “Let us 
have peace.” None the less would he be the first modern man of war 
_ to preside over the Republic. He would unquestionably prove to be 

a national leader of genius and great personal influence. But could he, 
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with his unequalled past, be a creative statesman of the new order? 

General Eisenhower’s first positive statement was delayed until 
January. It was to the effect that he. was ready to accept a call but, 
as a serving officer, must remain wholly detached from the campaign. 
Meanwhile Senator Taft had been steadily gathering strength. He has 
the backing of the Republican party machine; his forces dominate 
the mid-western States with their immense industrial and financial 
interests, and he has nothing to fear from any competitor in the ranks. 
As against this formidable army the Eisenhower-for-President movement 
_is subject to continual change. There cannot any longer be any hope 
of a national demand while the certainty of a conflict within the 
Republican fold is plain to all. More than once in recent times the 
Republican managers have shown themselves willing to forego the 
Presidency rather than face the risks of a party split and the breaking 
of the machine. But is any such dilemma likely to arise at the present 
juncture? We must, seemingly, take for granted that sectional interests 
will be subordinated to a single over-riding issue. The Democrats 
have been in power for twenty years. Their opponents are unanimous 
that this state of affairs must end. ‘They declare the Roosevelt-Truman 
epoch to be over. They are convinced that 1952 is a Republican year. 
How then, some millions of them are asking, can there be any other, 
purpose in the July assembly of delegates than the choice of a candidate 
deemed to be capable of winning? 

It is fair to assume that when General Eisenhower consented to have 
his name go forward he was in hopes of being elected. without entering 
the fray. He would be quickly disillusioned. There is no escape from 
a gruelling ordeal in the case of any presidential candidate. ‘The struggle 
this year in the nominating Convention will be the prelude to a fiercely 
contested election in which, it is estimated, the outpouring of party 
funds is to be on an unprecedented scale. The long spell of the 
Republicans in the wilderness is sufficient to account for the wildest 
extravagance. 

In this critical election year there are two urgent issues of foreign 
policy before the American people: first, Korea and China, and secondly, 
the scope and character of U.S. commitments towards the defence of 
Western Europe and the North Atlantic pact. Concerning these two 
groups of problems Washington will be called upon to make decisions 
which, going to the roots of American life, must affect the entire future 
of the United States as a world Power. Thus far these grave matters 
have been debated without upsetting the alignment of the political 
parties. In a parliamentary country questions of such importance would 
make a basis of sharp division between the national parties. In America 
they furnish material for a trial of strength behind party walls: and this 
procedure was never more startlingly displayed than in the Republican 
fold today. 

General Eisenhower may well be the candidate. If so he will be 
defending a foreign policy not distinguishable in essentials from that of 
the President and his Secretary of State. Mr. Truman has almost 
avowed that he would not run against the General. But the Convention, 
swung by the Middle West, may make choice of his rival. In that 
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event the Republicans would march under the banner of the most con- 
spicuous opponent of those measures which during the past seven years 
have proclaimed the international purposes of the United States. Time 
and again Senator Taft voted against the Marshall Plan. He was 
opposed to the Mutual Aid programme stage by stage. He disagreed 
with the United Nations action in Korea, and after the disasters of 1950 
he was in favour of withdrawal from the peninsula. Nevertheless he 
supported the MacArthur scheme of extended war, while denouncing 
the dispatch of American ground troops overseas and arguing that, alike 
in home defence and in distant wars, the United States should rely upon 
overwhelming air and naval power. 

The personal triumph of 1948 established the fact that Mr. Truman’s 
popular appeal was greater than that of any other member of his party; 
but the truth has to be faced that the mistakes and disasters of the past 
two years have made havoc of his prestige. An unmanageable Congress 
has kept his legislative record down. Not a few of his appointments to 
high office have been unfortunate. His failure to obtain repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, which organised Labour condemns as an anti-union 
law, makes certain the splitting of the Labour vote; but then, of course, 
Senator Taft does the same thing emphatically on the other side. Far 
above all other obstacles in the President’s path, however, stands the 
result, still unknown, of the cumulative exposures of corruption in the 
public departments. There is nothing in the annals of Washington to 
set beside the revelations coming out of the Department of Justice, the 
Federal Finance Corporation, and the income-tax administration, while 
the peak of sensation was attained, with the help of television, as the 
appalling alliance between politics and organised crime was unfolded 
by the Kefauver Committee. There could not be any great surprise 
in an electoral result embodying a positive judgment upon the President 
and the party in power by reason chiefly of scandals so deplorable. But 
it is a noteworthy fact that at the present stage very few political com- 
mentators are prepared to say that such an'event is probable. 

S. K. RATCLIFFE 


THE UNITED NATIONS ASSEMBLY 


O a degree unknown in the former League of Nations, the 

United Nations from its inception six or more years ago recognised 

in its constitutional forms and procedures the special standing in 
world affairs of the Great Powers. As in the League of Nations they 
were given permanent seats in the Council, but to this body, now to 
meet not merely periodically but in more or less continuous session, was 
committed much of the executive responsibility of the United Nations 
especially in the sphere of collective sanctions and the decisions most 
nearly affecting the vital issue of peace and war. On the particular 
insistence of the United States and the Soviet Union the unanimity of 
the permanent members was made essential to the decisions of the Council 
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on all but procedural questions and in consequence the much-discussed 
power of veto was placed in their hands. 

The creditable if perhaps over-sanguine assumption was that the 
solidarity of the war-time alliance of the Western Great Powers and 
the Soviet Union could be maintained into the days of peace and made 
the corner-stone of the universal co-operation of the peoples for their 
common security and well-being. In a little more than a year the dream 
began to fade and for four or more years the growing disunity of the 
war-time allies has dominated all the proceedings of the United Nations, 
thwarting its constructive purposes and at times threatening even to 
imperil its survival. 

A review of this problem in the light of the recently-ended Sixth 
General Assembly affords some grounds for hope and even encourage- 
ment but none at all for complacency or satisfaction. Though new 
factors appeared not directly related to the “East-West” situation, the 
Assembly was again dominated by the political struggle between the 
Soviets and the Western great powers and especially between the 
U.S.S.R. and the United States. The “cold war” was responsible for 
much though not all of the atmosphere of conflict which again pervaded 
the Assembly and for the flow of polemical speeches which continued 
with rare and refreshing intermissions throughout the session. It raged 
most’ fiercely in perhaps the most unproductive of all the debates, 
namely those which dealt with the Soviet complaint against the American 
Mutual Security Act and the Chinese Nationalist complaint of Russian 
infringement of the Sino-Soviet Treaty negotiated in another epoch by 
Stalin and Chiang-kai-shek. It rendered largely academic though not 
entirely unprofitable the discussions on disarmament and the proposed 
United Nations Commission to investigate the conditions for free, all- 
German elections. It postponed yet again the long-overdue reinvigora- 
tion of the United Nations through the admission of new member- 
states. And the universal rearmament which it has provoked not only 
continued to obstruct the development of the United Nations as an 
instrument of world-wide economic and social betterment but crippled 
even the emergency action required to bring succour to refugees and 
technical assistance to countries most acutely in economic need. 

Mr. Eden’s initial appeal for an end to “name-calling and angry 
words” and for a sober concentration on the grave problems confronting 
the Assembly drew a warm response from delegates and public alike. 
But its influence cannot be said to have persisted and experienced 
observers judge the Sixth Assembly to have been in many respects one 
of the most vituperative of the series. Not all the tension sprang from 
the clash of “East” and “West” because the debate on the future of the 
Palestinian refugees was acrimonious enough and the discussions on 
questions involving South Africa in the Trusteeship Committee and on 
the proposed Human Rights Covenant.in the Social and Humanitarian 
Committee—to mention no others—had plenty of emotional content 
though they were noticeably less bitter than those in which the great 
powers were the chief protagonists. It was in these last encounters 
that the heights—or depths—of invective were reached. Mr. Vyshinsky. 
was'in charactéristic form on every public occasion, easily surpassing 
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all others in violence of expression and in the making of charges 
warranted and unwarranted, though even he, it has to be said, over- 
reached himself in his contribution to the general debate and was 
obliged later to correct in a measure the painful impression he made 
on his hearers and on the world at large. But it has also to be said that 
the Americans were in no compromising mood and at times appeared 
to be studiously and needlessly provocative. The British group it can 
truly be said came best out of this unedifying competition among the 
major powers, almost invariably employing a moderation of tone though 
even their customary restraint wore a little thin under Mr. Vyshinsky’s 
hammer-blows as the Assembly neared its close. This tragedy of 
manners where the great powers are concerned will not necessarily be 
fatal to the United Nations in the short run and its practical significance 
should not be exaggerated. It is accepted as inevitable as long as the 
basic conflict remains. It does not entirely vitiate the work of the 
organisation and as will be seen later does not prevent some minor 
progress being made towards aa eventual great-power agreement. But 
it is doubtful whether the United Nations could indefinitely survive it 
and it certainly imposes an immense strain on delegates and observers 
alike. 

An examination of the tactics and policies of the great powers in the 
discussions in Paris-on the major political issues throws the “East-West” 
conflict into sombre relief and underlines its central importance to the 
United Nations itself and to the peace of the world. The Americans 
brought to Paris a plan eventually sponsored by the United States, 
Britain and France, for “the verification, regulation, limitation and 
balanced reduction of all armaments including atomic.” They protested 
loudly, against all suggestions to the contrary, that they meant business 
by the plan, that it had been given the most careful preparation and 
that it represented their convinced view as to the only practicable basis 
for a disarmament accord in existing conditions. But it did not escape 
notice that the plan involved disarmament first in the weapons in which 
the Russians are preponderant and last in those which the West at 
present excels. And it was widely felt—not only by the Russians—that . 
one of the major purposes of the plan was to anticipate the familiar 
Russian proposals for the prohibition of the atomic bomb and for a 
proportionate reduction of so-called conventional armaments which 
the Russians could be expected to, and eventually did, re-introduce. 
The manifest impossibility of achieving any disarmament—~as_ the 
tripartite statement itself acknowledged—-before the main political 
differences between the great powers are resolved and a measure of 
mutual confidence has been created, strengthened this assumption that 
tactical considerations were playing a large part in the American initia- 
tive. And the assumption persisted despite the majority decision to 
remit the plan with other disarmament proposals which might emerge 
in the Assembly to any Disarmament Commission that might be 
established. 

Nevertheless, it was in these largely technical and procedural dis- 
cussions on the steps to disarmament that some of the more positive if 
modest results of the Assembly were achieved. ‘The separate decisions 
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to appoint a sub-committee of the representatives of Britain, France, 
the Soviet Union and the United States to’ attempt a reconciliation of 
their conflicting approaches to disarmament and to establish a new and 
single Disarmament Commission provided the only occasions in the 
Assembly when the great powers voted together. This issue provided 
also—in the meetings of the sub-committee—the only occasion when 
the representatives of the three Western powers and of the Soviet Union 
came together alone during the Assembly and, no doubt largely because 
they were meeting in private, the only occasion when propagandist 
speeches were set aside and a genuine moderation prevailed. It was 
on this issue moreover that the Soviet Union at a later stage made its 
single major concession in this Assembly to the Western point of view. 

If the discussion of steps to disarmament must remain largely a 
theoretical exercise while the political differences of the great powers 
persist, so must the consideration under the same conditions of possible 
United Nations action in regard to Germany. In this case not even a 
_ limited agreement was reached among those whose consent was indis- 
pensable, though there was perhaps some virtue in bringing representa- 
tives of both the East and West German Republics into direct acquaint- 
ance with the Assembly. Pressed to:do so by Chancellor Adenauer, the 
Western great powers submitted at an early stage a resolution proposing 
the setting-up of a United Nations Commission to investigate whether 
the conditions of free, all-German elections existed and presumably to 
prepare the way for elections on this basis if a favourable report was 
received. ‘The investigation would obviously involve entry to East as 
well as West Germany and it was clear from the outset that since the 
Soviet view is that German questions are for the competence of the 
four occupying powers alone, such a United Nations intervention would 
be refused by the East Germans and by the Russians. Whether this 
was its purpose or not the Western proposal was bound to be regarded 
as an attempt to put the East Germans and the Russians on the defensive 
in this matter and to by-pass the question of great-power accord. But 
such an accord is essential to an internationally-negotiated German 
settlement and what the United Nations could more profitably have 
done—but did not do—was, as in the case of disarmament, to encourage 
the great powers to find the basis of such an agreement among them- 
selves. As it is, the Commission which was later established despite 
Russian and East German opposition, remains inoperative and neither 
the prestige of the United Nations nor the prospects of German unity 
have been measurably enhanced by this procedure. 

Two further questions permeated by the East-West tension and in 
particular by the tension between the Soviet Union and the United 
States, touch closely the structure of the United Nations itself. With the 
single exception of Indonesia no country has gained admission to the 
United Nations in recent years and an imposing list of thirteen countries 
wait upon the consent, or at least an abstention from opposition to their 
applications, by the great: powers. The ‘Soviet Union has little or no 
enthusiasm for many of the applicants while the Western powers and 
some others have serious doubts, to say the least, of the competence 
for membership of those sponsored by the Soviet Union. Yet it is 
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virtually certain that but for the incidence of the East-West conflict all 
would have been within the United Nations by now and the strength 
and influence of the organisation would have been correspondingly 
enlarged. In the present Assembly a Russian resolution in favour of 
the admission en bloc of the thirteen applicants together with the new 
State of Libya secured a majority vote at the Committee stage. A 
Western ‘delegate recording his vote for the Soviet proposal was heard 
to exclaim: “I want to see them all in. I am sick and tired of the old 
faces—all of them!” And this remark irreverently expresses the growing 
feeling in the United Nations that this general admission of all the 
applicants represents the only possible solution of the problem. And yet 
though the United Kingdom advanced from opposition to abstention, 
the United States strove vigorously and successfully to ensure that in 
plenary session the resolution should not secure the necessary two- 
thirds majority. l 

The sharpness of the conflict between the Soviet Union and the 
United States and incidentally the measure of the deterioration of great 
power relationships since the United Nations was created, was illustrated 
most clearly in the elections for the non-permanent members of the 
Security Council. By a convention established at the outset of the 
United Nations one of the non-permanent places in the Security Council 
was tosbe reserved for a Slav country. This ‘‘gentleman’s agreement” 
has operated twice though on the second occasion the nominee, 
Jugoslavia, was not an acceptable representative of the Eastern bloc. 
This year, Byelo-Russia was nominated for the seat and in conformity 
with the convention many countries outside the Eastern orbit and 
including Great Britain voted for that country in the earlier ballots. 
The United States rejecting the convention as having become invalid, 
sponsored Greece in opposition to Byelo-Russia, organised the Greek 
candidature through numerous indecisive ballots and eventually by an 
unprecedented lobbying secured the election of its nominee. It was 
this episode which perhaps more than any other provoked the marked 
reaction in this Assembly against the over-obtrusive role of the United 
States. It was widely felt that to carry the “cold war” to this extreme 
was not merely to act inexpediently but disastrously to prejudge and 
prejudice the possibility of improving relationships between ‘East’ 
and “West.” 

Tension between the Russian and American delegations reached its 
highest point in the discussions just before Christmas on the Soviet 
complaint against the Mutual Security Act and in particular against the 
provision in the Act which seemed to the Russians, and, it must be ° 
said, to most impartiel observers, to imply the commitment of the 
United States to an active counter-revolutionary purpose not only in the 
Russian satellite countries but in the Soviet Union itself. The American 
delegation formally rejected this charge, insisting that in this respect 
the purpose of the Act was simply to enable assistance to be given to 
refugees from countries behind the Iron Curtain and to enable them to 
be recruited if necessary into the defence forces of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organisation. This qualification could not in any case have 
reassured the Russians but some incautious words of Representative 
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Vinson in introducing the Bill into Congress in which he spoke explicitly 
of assistance to persons “resident in” Communist countries created 
difficulties for even firm friends of the United States in the Assembly 
and made certain that the Russian reaction would be swift and violent. 

‘The record then of the Sixth Assembly in this crucial field is a record 
of ninety-two days of unabated struggle. The Russians despite the 
significant changes in their position on the simultaneous implementation 
of the prohibition of the atomic weapon, the control over its prohibition 
and on the question of continuing international inspection—concessions, 
which, though they return only to an earlier Russian position, were 
received with an excessive scepticism by the West, had evidently no 
instructions from the Kremlin to make a decisive break with the past 
„and to strive for a new phase of friendliness and co-operation. The 
American delegation manifestly influenced throughout the session by 
the political climate at home and by the general American disbelief in 
the possibilities of negotiating any valid East-West settlement, came to 
Paris clearly determined to be tough with the Russians in all situations 
and on the whole maintained their inflexibility to the end. The British 
delegation though it laboured commendably to keep the temperature 
down did not deem it opportune to take any specific initiative towards 
conciliation. And the more neutrally-minded lesser powers did not. 
renew their efforts of previous Assemblies in this direction. India was 
perhaps fettered by the incidence of a first general election and by the 
continuance of the Kashmir dispute while the Middle Easterners were 
more than fully absorbed by their own concerns and by ominous stirrings 
in the whole area which runs from Morocco to the Persian Gulf. 

The recital of these facts discouraging though they are does not 
warrant a wholely pessimistic view nor does it imply a disregard of the 
useful if limited contribution which the United Nations can make and 
is making to an ultimate solution of this crucial problem. Though 
relationships between the great powers have taken no definite turn for 
the better since the Assembly began they have certainly not sensibly 
or seriously worsened and the evident desire of all concerned to avoid a 
complete rupture has been confirmed. The problem remains to challenge 
the moral and spiritual resources of all men of goodwill and peaceful 
endeavour and the political wisdom of the men of state to whom the 
responsibility of decision in these fateful matters is entrusted. 

It is unlikely in fact that the decisive break in the great-power deadlock 
will come primarily in or through the United Nations though its effects 
would be felt instantly in all the manifold activities of that organisation. 
It is true that in the sub-committee discussion on disarmament the 
recent Assembly succeeded where much direct diplomacy had failed, 
in bringing the great powers together again around the table but until 
something is done to resolve the crisis of confidence which is at the root 
of ‘the tension no operative agreements in the United Nations on dis- 
armament and kindred issues are likely to be achieved. And such a 
change of climate would seem to require if not a coming together man 
te man of the heads of governments of the leading states, at least the 
direct negotiation of some of the outstanding political differences between 
them. 
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In the meantime it is something for satisfaction that in the sessions 
of the United Nations the representatives of “East?” and “West”? are 
kept in contact with each other.: As Max Lerner, the American 
columnist, said a year ago, the longer they go on meeting and talking in 
the United Nations, the better—even if the encounters are too impersonal 
and the talking is shrill—since as long as they are meeting and talking 
they are less likely to be fighting. A third world war postponed may 
well be—as it can and must be—a third world war avoided all together. 

GERALD BAILEY. 


GERMANY REVISITED 


HE North-German and Scandinavian Express from Hook of 

Holland approached the frontier station of Bentheim. The 

carriage windows had the familiar polyglot legends: “Nicht hinaus- 
lehnen,” “Ne pas se pencher au dehors,” “E pericoloso sporgersi.”” Once. 
again I could not refrain from wondering why, on a train which always 
carries a high proportion of English visitors to the Continent, and on 
which the staff mostly speak excellent English, the unfortunate English- 
man should be exposed to the appalling danger of having his head knocked 
off without due warning in his own language. Why, and here speaks my 
unregenerate imperialistic self, unconscious of decline and fall, more 
especially should the Italians have preference ? This typically insular 
reflection, however, lost some of its point when it occurred to me that the 
Dutch are similarly neglected, although the train runs through their own 
country. 

I suppose the same rather ridiculous train of thought must have passed 
through my mind at least twenty or thirty times since I went to Germany 
by this particular route in the early twenties. Here I was again, at 
familiar Bentheim. The neat and absurdly clean Dutch dolls’ houses 
had given place to the still neat but distinctly drabber (anyway since the 
war) buildings of the Fatherland. ‘‘Bitte Fahrkarten.” Yes, there was 
the same old blue uniform with red piping of the German State Railways, 
now, of course, called Bundesbahnen instead of Reichsbahn. ‘‘Deutsche 
Passkontrolle.”” Here, unless my memory is playing me false, was a 
change: a young man, bare-headed, in a well-cut lounge suit. Surely 
“Passkontrolle”’ used to wear a uniform, or at least a peaked cap, not only 
undef Hitler but also under the Weimar Republic. And then Customs 
and Foreign Exchange, two tall well-dressed young men again, not the 
vestige of a uniform. What was Germany coming to? I ventured to 
ask the spokesman of this little party about the uniform; apparently 
they do have them, he informed me politely, with the vestige of a smile, 
but he just had not put his on. Nor had his colleague. Dear, dear ! 
Really, I am a hopeless Conservative. Europe may have suffered from 
the excessive German love of uniforms, but I could not help missing 
them. I missed, too, the remembered faces of the old officials, many of 
whom, even under the Nazis, somehow reminded me of what one imagines 
life in the Kaiser’s Germany to have been like—several million years ago. 
Probably the illusion was dùe to the clipping and brushing of their 
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moustaches. Incidentally, I have now been in Germany for some days, 
and I have not heard a heel-click yet. I am not sure that I do not. even 
miss that. 

My family and friends maintain. that as far as Germany is concerned, 
I am quite untrustworthy and irrational. Frankly I like the country and 
the people, and always have liked them since I first went to Germany. as 
a Cambridge undergraduate to learn German. Whatever their political 
deficiencies, few peoples make as individuals a kindlier or’ friendlier 
impression. My destination was Bremen, where Hermann, an old colleague 
of mine from the days when I worked in a Berlin bank, aspiring to become 
a wicked agent of “‘finance-capitalism,” now occupies a commanding 
position in the banking world. He and his wife Martha were at 
Bremen to meet me, looking remarkably well, and very little older, in 
spite of many vicissitudes during the war years. Hermann has landed 
one of the most important banking jobs in Bremen, and the history of 
how this happened is on the whole typical. Before the war he was 
director of a small specialised bank, with most of its business in what is 
now the Russian zone. After the war he found himself a prisoner of the 
Americans—apparently no very pleasant experience for a German officer 
——and on his release he was six months out of a job, with no idea what 
‘was going to happen. ‘Then suddenly he was offered his present post 
more or less out of the blue. This was due not merely to his undoubted 
ability, but also especially to the fact that he had managed to avoid being 
entangled with the Nazis. Had he net been called up into the Luftwaffe 
at the beginning of the war, this, so he told me, would have been impossible. 
As an officer he could keep more or less clear of politics; as a conscientious 
banker with the interests of his clients and his bank at heart, it is virtually 
certain that at some stage’he would have been compelled to join the Nazi 
party. I cannot help feeling that the child-like surprise of many Anglo- 
Saxons at the undoubted fact that the vast majority of decent Germans 
appeared to support the Nazis merely shows that they have no under- 
standing of the degree of pressure that a totalitarian State can exert. In 
any event, the good fortune of having been called up gave Hermann his 
opportunity, which he thoroughly deserved. 

I found a tremendous programme organised for me, partly of visits to 
the harbour and to various factories, and partly of meetings with prominent 
_ personalities, with the result that it has taken some time to sort out im- 
pressions. But one impression of Western Germany is overwhelming. 
Whatever material misfortunes may overtake a virile people, the soul is 
unconquerable—if only you give it a chance. Under the free system 
introduced with the currency reform in 1948, Western Germany is rising 
like a phoenix from the ashes. I was last there in 1947, and my impression 
was of a devastated land which would hardly recover for a generation: 
some people said that to remove the rubble alone would take twenty 
years, and at the rate it was then being cleared that was probably an 
under-estimate, 

All accounts agree that the German people were galvanised. into action 
by the currency reform and the accompanying removal of restrictions. 
The success of this is a perfect illùstration of the truth of the famous 
article in The Economist about the carrot and the stick. Before the reform 
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the German donkey had no carrot in front of its nose, since money would 
buy little or nothing, and no stick behind its backside, since it did not 
make much difference whether it worked or not. The only activity was 
on the black market. But as soon as the new notes arrived in the banks, 
goods came back to the shelves of the shops. Certainly they were very 
expensive, but all the better; people had to work all the harder to get 
enough to survive, and certainly to replace their bombed possessions. 
This applied to all classes of the community; one of the most important 
bankers in Germany told me that he had only just succeeded in refurnish- 
ing a flat, replacing his wardrobe and that of his wife, and purchasing a 
car. At last, he said to me, he had been able to afford a dress suit, and 
could hold his head up in social life. To do this, in his own words, he 
was working so hard that often he scarcely had time to go to the lavatory. 

Bremen, sixty-five per cent. destroyed, looks like being back to normal 
in another five years at most. Whatever their failings may be, no one 
can deny that the Germans have guts. After all, every Western German 
knows that atomic war threatens, that there is still insufficient force to 
prevent the Russians from overrunning their country and destroying the 
civilisation they are rebuilding, that in every respect the situation is as 
uncertain as it can be. But they are following the excellent advice of 
Martin Luther, who once said that if he knew for certain that the end of 
the world was coming to-morrow, he would still plant an apple tree to-day. 
That spirit is nowhere more evident than in Berlin. I went to Hamburg 
to pick up the aircraft to do my hop over the Russian zone, and was 
amazed to see that the centre of the town had been practically rebuilt. 
The contrast with what met my eyes as I left the Tempelhof airport was 
all the more striking. For eight years I had lived in Berlin, but I hardly 
recognised it. In the bus from the airport to my hotel, however, while 
I was wondering sadly whether Berlin would ever become again the fine 
city I had known, I chenced to look up from the Yorckstrasse across about 
half a mile of ruins towards the Tiergarten. By some extraordinary 
coincidence I saw the bronze Victory figure on the top of her column, 
gleaming in the sun, an omen which as the days passed seemed more and 
more appropriate. 

“You can’t get the Berliners down,” said a neighbour in the Under- 
ground one day. He was a typical Berlin workman, with the dry humour 
of which they are so proud. They laugh at their endless difficulties and 
discomforts, not without the usual grouse as well, of course; they laugh 
at the absurdity of heving their city cut up into little bits; and they get 
on with the job of rebuilding what they can. They laugh, that is to say, 
in the Western sectors; in the Russian sector you scarcely see a smile. 
If anybody wants to experience at first hand the, difference between 
tyranny and freedom in politics, or between a tied economic system based 
on “planning” and one based on classical liberal principles, all he has to 
do is to go to Berlin. The contrast could scarcely be more vivid. Apart 
from the ruins, the atmosphere of the Western sectors is as go-ahead and 
energetic as anywhere else in Western Germany; it is merely that Berlin 
has further to go to catch up. The devastation was greater, and the 
Russians were in occupation for a considerable period, during which they 
removed everything of any value which could possibly be removed, down 
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to the telephone receivers from the desks. 1 was shown over one of the 
finest machine-tool factories in the world by the justifiably proud owner, 
a young industrialist who set to work in 1946 with nothing but his spirit 
and his magnificent staff. 

In the Russian sector I did not manage to see factories; it would not 
have been healthy for their managements to allow a Fascist hyena like 
myself to look round. Not that the Russians would have minded; I got 
on with them quite well on the few occasions that I managed to get into 
conversation with them. But the D.D.R., the German Democratic 
Republic, and its menacing-looking People’s Police, are much more 
royalist than the Russian king in this respect. Even in Berlin, where 
things are rather better than in the Russian zone proper, the terror puts 
anything Hitler and Himmler achieved completely into the shade. Under 
the Nazis you could hear plenty of criticism in private houses, and even 
in cafés and restaurants people would talk now and then after a glance 
over their shoulders. Now you could almost say that there are no private 
houses, and only after inducing him to consume considerable quantities 
of liquor can you get a gesture out of a café acquaintance which will 
indicate his real opinion. But of the nature of that opinion there is little 
doubt, all the same. The apathy and misery of people in the Eastern 
sector and zone struck me almost physically. As for the economic 
position, the standard of living 1s very low, and the only buildings that 
seem to be going up are offices for the bureaucrats of the D.D.R.; it was 
also noticeable that parked cars in any quantity were only to be seen in 
front of those same offices. 

I did not penetrate far into the Eastern zone proper, but I managed 
to make contact with a Protestant student Christian group, which seemed 
to be typical of a profound spiritual movement that is developing not only 
in Eastern Germany, but in the whole country. In the méeting that I 
was privileged to attend, the striking thing was not so much what was 
said as the spirit in which hundreds of young people were listening. As 
a matter of fact, I have never heard a duller lecture, but it was listened to 
with profound attention and respect. Obviously some force was binding 
those young people and the lecturer together which in some way was 
infinitely deeper and greater than the words used. I felt, indeed, that 
one might speak of a “movement without words.” As an indication of 
the extent of the Protestant revival in Germany, the statistics of the 
attendances at the great assemblies of the “Deutsche Evangelische 
Kirchentag”? are of interest. This is a lay movement which was only 
started after the war. In 1949 100,000 or so were assembled in Hanover: 
in 1950 there were 300,000 in Essen for a meeting lasting several days; 
and in 1951 over 500,000 gathered together in Berlin. ‘There could be 
no clearer proof of how Christianity flourishes in adversity. 

The great problem facing Germany to-day, a problem which was the 
subject of discussion in one way or another wherever I went, can be put 
quite simply. It is whether Western Germany should throw in its lot 
completely with the West at the cost of a final split with the East, and an 
even more figid Iron Curtain, or whether it would be wiser to strive for 
some measure of unity with the Eastern Germans before taking the 
irrevocable decision, which may very well involve the horror of civil war. 
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Dr. Adenauer has made his choice, but that does not mean that there are 
not serious doubts even among the sincerest friends of the West. It is 
not that any sympathy with Communism or with the Russians is to be 
found in Western Germany apart from very few agitators. Everybody 
knows what the extension of Russian and Comniunist influence in the 
West would mean. But would an approach to unity involve such exten- 
sion? One leading government official, an extremely able political 
observer, suggested to me that it would be of far greater value for the 
Western Powers to encourage German unity than to have the twelve 
divisions of German troops in the European army. The whole of Ger- 
many, he maintained,-was wholeheartedly on the Western side in reality, 
so that to establish unity even on relatively unsatisfactory terms would 
have the result of advancing the frontier of the West to the Oder-Neisse 
line. It was, he said, essentially a matter of faith: the free West should 
show their faith in freedom and in their free system by giving | it in 
Germany this opportunity of a bloodless conquest. 

It seems at present as though the decision has gone the other way, bit 
the Western Powers should be under no delusion about what they are 
asking of the German people. There is, it is true, still a certain amount 
of enthusiasm for the European idea, which made great advances in 
Germany after the collepse, but for which enthusiasm is waning as it 
appears more and more to be paper rather than reality. But as soon as it 
is a question of engaging to fight on the Western side and to accept the 
prospect of civil war, the “count me out” attitude tends to appear. I 
discussed this question with ex-officers, both senior and junior, and with 
a number of ordinary men who fought in the war. In every conversation 
of this kind the question of honour was raised. The imprisonment of 
German officers and men for obeying orders, and thus only doing what 
every German regarded as his duty, rankles very deeply. My impression 
was very strong that if we of the Western Powers expect German troops 
to be reliable allies, the whole approach will have to be changed. As my 
friend Hermann put it to me, honourable Germans could only agree to 
serve on a basis of genuine equality, which in effect meant that the Western 
allies should pass a sponge over the slate and admit that great faults had 
been committed on both sides. Then, he said, the way would be clear 
for a whole-hearted alliance to deal with the appalling threat from the 
East, for which the policy of the Western allies seemed to him to bear as 
great a responsibility as the German people themselves. 

Germany is still a key country, as it always has been in this tragic 
century. For the balance of forces between East and West, the decision 
of the German people, which in the last resort can only be free, may well 
prove decisive. I went to Germany with the uneasy feeling that the 
great opportunity presented by the defeat of Hitlerism and the occupation 
might have been thrown away. In particular, I had always believed that 
the peace of Europe and the world depended largely upon whether the 
split between the kindred peoples of Germany and Britain, which im two 
wars has nearly destroyed European civilisation, could be healed. I 
thought that the follies of the post-war period might have made this 
impossible. But it is not so. In spite of what appears to Germans to 
have been great injustice in many cases of “war criminals,” in spite of 
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the long drawn-out agony of the demolition, in spite of innumerable 
pin-pricks by officials unsuited to their positions, there is still respect.and 
even affection for the British people. Many valuable personal contacts 
and friendships have been made, and at the back of the mind of many 
Germans there is still the somewhat sentimental desire for an Anglo- 
German understanding which has alternated in recent decades with bouts 
of hatred. It may seem surprising in view of some aspects of his German 
policy in the past, but Mr. Churchill seems to enjoy remarkable esteem 
as the only great statesman left in the world to-day. A group of young 
students with whom I came in contact indicated their intention of 
writing him a letter asking for decisive action on the lines of his great 
Zurich appeal for European unity. I returned to England feeling that 
British policy, and Mr. Churchill in particular, have still a great oppor- 
tunity to heal the ancient breach, and that it-may very well prove to be 
the last. 
H. Powys GREENWOOD. 


LORD MAYOR REUTER OF BERLIN 


OW quickly times change, under the galloping pace at which 

history is made these days. When six years ago Berlin fell, it 

symbolised the end of a regime whose terror had filled the civilised 
world with anguish. Yet for the last four years Berlin has set the world 
a stirring example of civic courage—the determined way its people took 
their stand, long before they were backed by the West, as the outpost of 
freedom against slavery from the East. Germany is the key to Europe’s 
future, and Berlin holds the key to Germany. The terribly mutilated 
capital—now a totalitarian surrounded democratic fortress, 120 miles 
inside the Iron Curtain—has assumed once more global importance. It 
needs a born leader to inspire such feats of morale as Berlin has proven 
these recent years, and will assuredly continue to show this danger-laden 
summer. The moment I met Oberbuergermeister Professor Dr. Ernst 
Reuter—to give the Lord Mayor his full official titles—I was at once 
startlingly reminded of the bear in Berlin’s coat of arms. Over medium 
height, his square shoulders, strong arms and his embonpoint make him 
look all the more compact. That bear-like bulk is accentuated by his 
quiet, almost padded walk, caused by a slight limp from a thigh wound. 
in the Great War. The small black Basque beret which he wears outdoors 
(and which gave the final touch to his extreme popularity in the States) 
leaves his long grey, now thinning, hair unruly. The Communist press 
invariably caricatures him wearing a fez, since he spent such a slice of 
his life in Turkey, and there is something one associates with the pasha 
in the heavily-moulded expanse and the deep lines of his somewhat. 
sallow complexioned face. What gives it undeniable charm all the same 
is the truly noble forehead, the well-set hazel-brown eyes underneath the 
perfect double-span bridge of dark eyebrows. In repose his face looks 
sad, but when he starts talking in his deep quiet voice—one smallish 
square hand holding his cigar, the other nonchalantly thrust into his 
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trouser pocket—his friendliness softens the thick-lipped mouth, his 
humour makes his eyes smile quizzically, and sets all the little wrinkles 
round eyes and temples a-ripple. 

Reuter was born in 188g in what became after the Great War Danish 
Schleswig, one of six sons of a sea-captain who later settled down as 
instructor at a navigation school. His mother was the daughter of a 
family of clergymen. Ernst studied at three universities, taking history 
and geography, Germanistics and national economy in his wide stride— 
with Latin and Greek as his never-surrendered loves—and graduated as 
Doctor of Philosophy at the age of twenty-three. If there is one con- 
sistent thread which runs like a Leitmotiv through his career from its 
earliest days, it is the courage of his convictions. At Marburg University 
he became a teetotaller in protest against the fashionable beer-swilling 
tradition of his fellow students. ‘Though his father threatened to disown 
him—and it cost him his tutor’s job—he joined the Socialist Party the 
year he graduated. But when the Socialist leaders, abandoning their 
supra-national faith, looked like supporting the Kaiser’s coming war, he 
dissented and, inspired by Romain Rolland’s crusade in France, founded 
the pacifist New Fatherland movement. When war came, he was called 
up. Two winters later, left severely wounded on a Galician battlefield, 
he was taken prisoner by the Russians, and for convalescence sent to 
work in the Tula coal mines. The ‘‘ miner—Dr. Phil.” learned Russian, 
and when the first rumblings of the St. Petersburg revolution reached 
a hundred miles south of Moscow, he promptly stole a leaf out of his 
captor’s book and formed the first “P.O.W. Soviet.” Freed, he went:to 
Leningrad, and joined the Bolshevik Party. Lenin appointed him 
People’s Commissar, to organise into an autonomous German-speaking 
Volga Soviet Republic the descendants of a colony settled there by 
Catherine the Great (whom Stalin deported, the entire half million of them, 
to Siberia after Hitler’s invasion). As People’s Commissar, setting the 
Volga Republic on its feet, Reuter was under the direct instructions of 
Lenin’s Commissar for Nationalities, later to become known as Stalin. 
Reuter admired Lenin, but considers Stalin much over-rated, and has 
nothing but contempt for what he calls his “drill sergeant mind that 
puts him one grade higher than Corporal Hitler’s—and that is exactly 
correct.” 

Sent back to Berlin in 1920, Reuter was appointed General-Secretary 
of the Communist party. Half a year later he resigned. Six months on 
‘that inside post—and the engineering of the Hoelz Putsch in Central 
Germany—sufficed to make him see clearly the fundamental amorality 
of the Comintern, which ruthlessly sacrificed the real interests of the 
German workers to serve Moscow tactics. It is revealing to note that 
the man who succeeded him, who already then was willing to be blindly 
obedient to the Kremlin, was one Wilhelm Pieck, to-day “President” of 
the East German puppet Republic. Returned to the Socialist fold, 
Reuter worked for some time on the Socialist daily Vorwaerts. He had 
been elected a City Councillor in 1922, and chosen four years later as 
Alderman, transport became his municipal care. In this position he 
showed a genius for efficient administration, planned the new mass 
settlements at the periphery of colossaly growing Berlin, and wielded 
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together all the city transport into the B.V.G., best described as the 
counterpart of Herbert Morrison’s London Transport Board. In 1931 
the thriving industrial city of Magdeburg chose him as Lord Mayor. 
When Hitler dissolved the burned-out Reichstag, he defied the Nazis 
by standing as Socialist candidate in the General Election, but all his 
enormous 60,000 majority gained him was the concentration camp. 
Released after half a year, the welcome which Magdeburg gave him 
caused his re-arrest, from which the influence of a British Quaker woman 
got him free again. This time he went to live incognito in Hanover, 
and knowing that a re-arrest, from which there would be no further 
release, was imminent, fled over the Dutch border to London. 

About that time the Turkish Government was availing itself of all the 
German talent discarded by Hitler, and Reuter agreed to become adviser 
to the Turkish Ministry of Transport. At the age of forty-six he learned 
Turkish (“nightmarishly difficult, it took me three years, whereas I had 
picked up Russian inside three months, but, of course, I was twenty 
years younger then”) became Professor in Municipal Administration at 
the Civil Service Academy in Ankara, lectured in Turkish, and edited 
Turkish text-books. He stayed there throughout the war years, a thorn 
in Nazi Ambassador Franz von Papen’s flesh, Once more, after a lost 
world war, Reuter returned to Berlin, this time to organise food supplies 
and transport for a hunger-stricken, rubbled city. He was promptly 
elected Lord Mayor again, but the Russians vetoed his election, and not 
until 1948 when Berlin was split between East and West, could he enter 
on his present post. As Lord Mayor he became representative of Berlin 
in the Bundesrat (or Upper Chamber) of the Bonn Parliament. He 
could, in safety, fly from Berlin to Frankfurt and there entrain for Bonn, 
but as he considers that too much waste of time, he regularly motors to 
Bonn, undismayed by the fact that the first 120 miles of the Autobahn 
_ run through Russian-occupied territory. On that stretch alone his black 

Mercedes car cannot fly the Berlin pennant. 

I asked him how, being Russia’s Enemy No. 1 in Germany, he is not 
afraid. “My arrest would cause a world scandal,” he replied, then 
looking at me from aside, “not that that might, under certain circum- 
stances, help me much,” and he explained: “Nobody volunteers to be a 
hero, inevitable circumstances force one habitually to put one’s fears 
aside. I don’t like heroics as such, but I am damned if I am going to 
act the rabbit ready to be hypnotised by a snake !” Being the standard- 
bearer on an exposed outpost makes him impatient with what he criticises 
as the ‘‘too smug provincial contentment” of Bonn. If he had his way, 
the Adenauer Government would boldly set up the seat of government 
in Berlin. His idea of defence is the offensive; his policy to edge, push, 
drive Western Germany to claim Eastern Germany, and for Western 
Europe to claim freedom for Warsaw, Prague, Budapest, and Bucarest. 

“Don’t make any mistake that these peoples would not welcome de- 
liverance ! The Soviets make propaganda with the slogan ‘Yank go 
home’—our parole—‘Ivan scram’ will be a lot more popular. As it is, 
Russian policy is so elastic that it can withdraw more easily under the 
right pressure. If the Russian army does withdraw from Eastern Ger- 
many, no police state can keep the Eastern zone communist. Nobody 
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believes their propaganda, at every street corner the facts belie it. In 
free and real elections, the Communists would not poll 5 per cent. of the 
votes, and I would only need a few policemen to accompany me to the, 
Berlin City Hall and throw those impostors out.” When he talks, Reuter’s 
quiet voice never rises, it is in the choice of words that he emphasises his 
argument. 

Ernst Reuter lives in a modest house in Zehlendorf, a residential suburb 
in the American sector, rented furnished; all he brought home from 
Ankara was his library (classics from Homer to Goethe, no novels) and his 
oriental rugs. His staunchest helpmate is his petite red-haired wife, 
and their one young son studies law at Berlin University. Reuter has two 
children by his previous marriage, a son (now a British subject) living in 
Manchester, the daughter in a sanatorium in West Germany. By eight 
every morning the Lord Mayor goes to the Schoeneberg Town Hall, 
which now serves as City Hall for free Berlin, a grey official building, 
repaired after the raids. From his lofty second-floor room, where a 
painting of rural Schoeneberg in the good old days of a century ago makes 
the only decoration, he looks out on the market square. As a rule, he 
spends a sixteen-hour day at his desk. The problems of present-day 
Berlin, prevented by the rift between East and West from living its 
natural life, are enough to pale all but the undaunted: 300,000 unemployed 
and an annual deficit of around 50 millions. When history comes to be 
written, Ernst Reuter will sank high among the men who saved Europe 
from a fate worse than that which Hitler had in store for it. 

Kres VAN Hoeg. 


SWITZERLAND FACES NEW TASKS 


SERIES of elections, to the Federal Council and the Upper and 
Lower Houses of the Swiss Parliament, have brought into relief 
some of the aspects of the evolution now taking place in Swiss 

political, economic and social life. The position of the Swiss in Europe 
is destined always to be passive, at least in times of peace, and with luck 
also in times of war, as was the case in both international conflicts. It is 
due principally to the fact that they are committed to a permanent armed 
neutrality, the heritage of generations, but also that the causes of European 
unrest which affect them so closely lie outside Switzerland’s sphere of 
influence. These world problems are the province of the great powers, 
whose actions, however, tend more and more to cast a shadow over the 
development of Swiss internal affairs, and are, therefore, followed with 
deep concern. 

A high place in this concern is seas by the fact that in the seventh 
year since the Second World War ended no real basis for peace has been 
‘found, and no new world order has emerged to replace the collapsed 
European balance of power. Precarious though it always was, its main- 
tenance was an important element in Swiss security. Now, instead of 
the peaceful post-war world they had been hoping for, the Swiss find 
themselves at the hub of a Europe thinking rather in terms of military 
preparation for what a third world war may bring. Even though this 
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may never materialise, the Swiss people, as more than interested onlookers, 
can discern no signs of an early armistice in the “cold war.” They follow 
its moves with increasing anxiety, not merely on account of the physical 
danger it may bring, but also because it 1s steadily destroying those human 
and moral values lying at the foundation of their own independence. To 
them it is all too reminiscent of the wars of religion. As the international 
tension increases, so does the position of Switzerland become more difficult. 

The evolution “of events in Europe has obliged Switzerland to embark 
on a policy of armed defence, involving severe sacrifices in money and 
manpower. It might have thrown an even greater strain on this small 
nation but for the far-sightedness of the Military Department in seeing 
to it after the war that the popular demand for extensive disarmament 
should not be allowed to wreck the existing framework of defence. In 
itself the policy of neutrality offers no protection; the Swiss have to decide 
what they make of it. In the final resort, decisions on foreign policy rest 
with the people themselves. It is for them to determine whether their 
permanent and special type of neutrality shall still be maintained—in 
other words, whether there is still to be a place in the heart of Europe for 
a small state committed to take no part in a war unless attacked. Yet it 
can hardly be said that they are left the choice, since it had virtually been 
determined for them by the centuries of their history. They must be 
neutral and they must be prepared to defend their neutrality. It may be 
said that the popular vote at the recent elections left no room for doubt 
on this point. But in accepting this position, Switzerland has to walk 
warily. The Swiss cannot afford to leave room for the slightest suspicion 
as to their intentions, as would inevitably be the case if they were to enter 
into alliances or military agreements of any kind. This has sometimes 
laid them open to accusations of aloofness, indifference, and the pursuit 
of selfish interests. The Swiss people, however, have no desire to stand 
aside from the current of European progress, but aspire rather to be in 
the van. Wherever it is consistent with the policy of neutrality, they seek 
to participate in international institutions and movements, and, indeed, 
they already play an important part in many of the specialised agencies of 
the United Nations and the organisations for European recovery. This 
also received a clear endorsement by the popular vote. It is, perhaps, the- 
best contribution they can make to the defence of Western democracy, 
but it has drawn them still farther into the welter of world problems. 

A general election in Switzerland, for all the far-reaching decisions on 
national welfare and policy it involves, has none of the spectacular character 
we at home associate with the renewal of parliament. The electoral 
system carefully provides against the possibility of a sudden change in the 
balance of parties. The National Council, or Lower House, is designed 
to represent the people as a whole; the States Council, the Upper House, 
and in some respects the equivalent of a senate, represents the cantons 
as such, that is, it reflects the federal structure of the country, in which 
the smallest canten enjoys the same rights as the largest. Accordingly, 
while the cantons (which retain a large measure of sovereignty and bear 
no relation to the status of the English county) each send two members 
to the States Council, no matter what their population may be, the 
National Council is elected on a system of proportional representation. 
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Its members are elected for four years; those of the States Council are 
elected under conditions prescribed by each canton, the manner of 
election and term of office varying considerably. 

For the Naticnal Council there is one deputy for every 24,000 of the 
population. At the 1947 election it was one to every 22,000. The 
increase of population is met by raising the proportion, the purpose being 
that parliament shall not be too big. (In the four small cantons or half- 
cantons where this number is not reached, the bare majority elects.) 
The cantons form together 25 electoral areas.. The Swiss political parties 
are very firmly organised. The Social-Democrats are numerically the 
strongest, but they have not succeeded in becoming the largest group in 
the chamber. ‘That position is now'held by the Radicals (or Freisinnige) 
party, which occupies a middle position. They, with the other two 
leading bourgeois parties, the Conservative-Catholic party, and the 
Agrarians (grouping farmers, artizans, and middle-class) hold a total of 
122 seats, to the 74 of all the rest. The extreme left, which calls itself 
the Party of Labour, but is indistinguishable from Communism, has lost 
ground, and has now only five seats, but as elsewhere, is vocal out of all 
proportion to its numbers. 

The complexion of the National Council is thus overwhelmingly 
moderate. ‘The Socialists themselves are moderate as Socialists go, and 
so are the Swiss trade unions. Participation in the election was highest 
in the canton of Zurich, where 75 per cent. of the voters are stated to have 
gone to the poll For Switzerland that is a very high proportion. Com- 
munal, cantona., and federal plebiscites go on all the year round. It is 
one of the inevitable disadvantages of the Swiss democratic system that 
the citizen is surfeited with voting. It is perhaps not surprising that he 
becomes slack, all the more because he knows that ‘‘a swing of the pendu- 
lum” or a politizal “ landslide ” is a virtual impossibility. This slackness 
is said to have been commonest among the youth, who on this occasion 
are stated to have shown unusual indifference both before and during the 
campaign. On the whole, the election can be regarded as having endorsed 
the national policy. The party gains and losses were very slight, the 
changes mostly on personal grounds, or resignation of the sitting deputy. 
About a quarter are new members. But it was remarked by a shrewd 
observer that the overall result, while revealing the stability of the political 
system, really -ended to obscure the true state of the political stresses. 
This probably is also the case with the States Council, where there was 
no change of any importance. 

Greater interest was taken in the election” of two new federal coun- 
cillors to replace M. Eduard de Steiger, of the Agrarian party, now 70 
years old, and M. Ernest Nobs, socialist, aged 65, who had decided to 
retire for reasons of health. The latter, the former mayor of Zurich, 
first elected in 1943, had the distinction of being the first member of the 
Social-Democratic party to become a federal councillor, It was certainly 
anomalous that the party, then the strongest in the ‘Swiss Parliament, 
should be permanently excluded from the administration. The federal 
councillors, seven in number, who are ministers in all but name, are’ 
elected by the National Assembly, i.e., the two houses sitting together. 
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On this occasion M. de Steiger‘was succeeded by M. Markus Feldmann, 
also of the Agrarian party, and M. Nobs by M. Max Weber, socialist, 
trade-union leader, and prominent in the Co-operative movement: M. 
Feldmann was elected unanimously, almost the only opposition.coming 
from the extreme left. In 1943 there had been some bourgeois oppo- 
sition to the candidature of M. Nobs on the ground that the election of 
a Socialist was an undesirable innovation. On the present occasion the 
candidature of a Socialist was treated almost as an established custom, 
such opposition as there was being due to a split among the Socialists 
themselves on the selection of their candidate. A Socialist could not 
have been elected without bourgeois support; the decision to accord it 
seemed a further proof of Swiss democratic good sense. l 

It has always been a principle of the Swiss Confederation that the 
Federal Council should be as far as possible a true mirror of the people. 
The problem is how to fulfil this condition, having regard to the manifold 
factors to be resolved. Account must be taken of the various regions— 
German, French, Italian, Romansch, all using a different language, and - 
in the main living under totally different laws and customs. It is con- 
sidered essential that in any event the three largest cdntons, Berne, Zurich 
and Vaud, and the principal parties, right, centre, and left, should be 
represented. The interests of the Churches must be equally safeguarded 
as between the Catholic and Protestant cantons. But the prime con- 
sideration is to find the right man, combining the necessary qualities and 
qualifications. Fortunately he is usually forthcoming. Representation of 
the linguistic, political, religious, and regional minorities is regarded as 
more important than the permanent representation of districts; hence, 
personal attributes count for a great deal when the selection is made. 

Federal councillors are elected for a term of four years, at the end of 
which they have to seek re-election. This is almost invariably in their 
favour if they wish to continue in office. In practice they are dependent 
neither on a popular or parliamentary vote, nor on the fluctuations of 
public opinion. The Swiss system has this advantage over other demo- 
cracies. that the, country is spared recurrent ministerial crises, and can 
count on continuity of policy. So small, intimate and permanent a 
cabinet needs to have a large measure of internal cohesion for the fulfil- 
ment of its tasks, which become more and more pressing, voluminous and 
diverse as the domestic and foreign situation develops. The field has 
widened enormously of recent years, especially in the economic, ‘social, 
military and financial departments, and the burden of work is very 
unevenly distributed. The rising needs of national defence, which include 
the re-organisation and re-equipment of the Army, have placed new 
burdens on the available federal sources of revenue. The cantons and 
communes collect and control the expenditure of important taxes, 
amounting to more than 50 per cent. of the total revenue, a privilege they 
guard most jealously because it forms a vital factor in their independence. ` 
The Department for Economic Affairs, confronted with the many new 
problems of modern trade conditions, has expanded in all directions. 
This has involved a great increase in state intervention, but the modern 
Swiss democracy, so far from denying the right of the state to intervene 
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in economic lite, insists upon its doing so. The powerful industrial, 
financial and commercial corporations easily prevent this from being 
carried to extremes. 

None the less, grave misgivings were expressed when it was made 
known that the new Socialist Federal Councillor was to succeed the old 
as head of the Department of Finance. The Federal Council itself 
decides on the distribution of offices among its members. None of the 
other six showed any readiness to exchange into the onerous department 
which will have to finance rearmament, and in the process carry through 
a drastic reform of the Federal finance system. The misgivings were in 
part due to the belief that the Socialists will press their demand that the 
cost should be met by a capital levy. Nobody knows whether M. Weber, 
as the virtual Gnance minister of Switzerland, will support or abandon 
his party colleagues. 

The President of the Swiss Confederation and titular head of the 
State 1s also elected by the two houses sitting together. He is always 
a member of the Federal Council, and holds office for one year only. He 
cannot be elected in the following year, but is eligible thereafter. ‘This is 
provided in the constitution with the avowed intention that the presidency 
shall not be a grand office, or carry autocratic powers. In this way 
Switzerland is spared the’ turmoil that inevitably accompanies a direct 
election of the head of a state, and has no desire to imitate, even on its 
own small scale, the American model. The Swiss president as such has 
next to no political powers, his functions being mainly social ; the real 
presidency is the heptarghy of the Federal Council. This in outline is 
the machinery with which the Swiss people face the problems and cares 
that are constantly arising on the political horizon. It served them well 
in the last two wars, anc in the dangerous and difficult period between. 
They earnestly hope that it may steer them safely through the present 
stage of cold warfare ang international tension to the ultimate haven of 
a real peace. 

H. G. DANIELS. 

Geneva. 


THE MIGHTY ATOM 


N a London thoroughfare, a small snack-bar calling itself “The Mighty 

Atom” was opened shortly after the first atomic bomb flashed over 

Hiroshima. The choice of name was undoubtedly dictated by the 
important part the new weapon appeared to play in bringing peace to the 
world, and presumably also by the still more important prospects the new 
discovery seemed to hold out for a world at peace. However, popular 
belief in the advent of.an atomic age marked by lasting peace and a rapid 
betterment of human conditions, wore thin in no time. The snack-bar 
owner took down again his proclamation of faith in the beneficial effects 
of the fission process, thus putting to shame a host of politicians and 
statesmen who until this day have continued to rattle with the mighty 
atom. Their formidable platitudes about the mystic efficiency of nuclear 
power-politics ere squarely matched by the curious miscalculations about 
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the potentialities of pacifying the atom, ranging from Rutherford’s dis- 
missal of the whole idea as “moonshine,” to George Bernard Shaw’s 
flight of fancy that some day we shall all carry in our pockets tiny atomic 
pips, one of which, dropped into a cup of water, will instantly make it 
boil. 

The first atomic test explosion in New Mexico on July 16, 1945, was 
hailed as a moment in history on a par with that when man first put fire 
to work for him and started on his march to civilisation; and scientific 
fiction writers, on the strength of half-promises by experts in the know, 
soon began to kindle popular imagination that a new industrial revolution 
was round the corner. Mr. David Lilienthal, then head of the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission, at one time forecast that by 1954 
large-scale supply of power from the atom would become a practical 
possibility, 

Hardly had more prudent counsel prevailed in the West when the world 
was startled by a Russian claim that atomic energy had already been put 
to practical use in the U.S.S.R. But it instanced only atomic blasting 
work in pursuance of landscape engineering and industrial constructions 
such as, significantly, mines and hydro-electric stations, and was therefore, 
by no means indicative of any progress in the nuclear field likely to bring 
to the fore the quality for good rather than for evil of the fission process. 
There is no intrinsic difference between a blasting charge and a bomb; 
the same explosive which to-day is levelling mountains can to-morrow 
raze Cities to the ground. The first Russian atomic explosion two years 
ago was reported to have taken place at the Turgai Gates, the watershed 
between West Siberia and the Aral-Caspian depression, where it had 
allegedly blasted a channel to carry to the vastness of arid land to the 
south-west the waters of Siberian rivers, until now wasted in their north- 
ward flow. Most recent Soviet reports on the giant construction projects 
on which Russia is now embarking, relegated to a later stage of the Stalin 
Plan for the transformation of nature this major scheme of veering round 
the course of rivers. It was only at the end of September last that its 
formal approbation by the Soviet government could be announced by 
Mitrofan Davydov, the author of the plan, whose final draft, when 
published, was conspicuous by the complete absence of any reference to 
atomic energy. Similarly, Stalin’s comment, a few days later, on the 
second atomic explosion in the U.S.S.R., retracted from peaceful atomic 
projects in favour of unrestricted Soviet participation in the atom bomb 
race. 

The realisation that the nation’s present atomic resources fall far short 
of.its ambition is most clearly discernible in the’ odd mixture of tenses in 
Soviet academician Alexander Winter’s new report on nuclear energy. 
“We have,” he said, “set it to the great tasks of peaceful reconstruction. 
We want to use it to level mountains, change the course of rivers, water 
deserts and lay new lifelines where the foot of man has rarely stepped. 
Atomic energy will also be used for production of vast quantities of cheap 
power.” In spite of Soviet propaganda outbursts against the sealing up 
by the United States of nuclear energy in the shells of bombs, there can 
be little doubt that the U.S.S.R., like all other nations, is chiefly pre- 
occupied with its value as war potential. 
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With the quickening of pace of the general atomic arms race, resources 
everywhere had to be increasingly diverted from research into the peaceful 
application of nuclear energy to weapon production. At the Senate 
enquiry two years ago into the United States Atomic Energy Commission, 
it was admitted that the production of usable power had to take second 
place to the manufacture of explosives; hence it had not gone ahead as 
fast as was hoped. The Atomic Energy Research Establishment at 
Harwell made known thaz it had only devoted ten per cent. of its efforts 
to investigations of the potentialities of nuclear energy as a source of 
power. Last summer, it was announced in Canada that with the growing 
uneasiness in the international situation, the only major atomic energy 
project in the world directed towards peace-time developments, the Chalk 
River establishment in Onterio, was now also being turned over to an 
atomic weapon programme. ‘True, this vast universal armament drive 
has its peace-time aspects as well. Work in progress on the construction 
of reactors to propel submarines and airplanes may ultimately hold out 
| promises to peaceful trensport. Tests at the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission’s Arco plant in Idaho with a breeder reactor designed to produce 
more fissionable fuel than it consumes, will eventually benefit the utiliz- 
, ation of atomic energy for industry. Radio-active materials, an incidental 
by-product of bomb manufacture, find increasing application in research, 
though again chiefly on long-term projects of no immediate advantage. 

There are hints of big atomic incomes in the wide range of experiments 
with radio-active, isotopes in soil research, aimed at determining the 
effectiveness of fertilisers. During all the years since fertilisers have 
been used, it has proved impossible to make the added nutrient fully 
available to the plant. Of each pound sterling worth of super-phosphates 
fed to the soil, an estimated sixteen shillings have vanished in it, and it 1s 
obvious that the savings even from a small improvement of the present 
imbalance would have tremendous repercussions, particularly in over- 
populated countries like India with scanty capital resources at the disposal 
of the farmer. Enormous problems may also be solved in the domains 
of industry, biology or medicine. Intense radiation may in the fullness 
of time come to supplement surgery. It may well become possible to 
destroy localised areas of the brain this way in preference to a surgical 
intervention which involves opening the skull. Professor Adrian even 
suggests for a remote future the feasibility of modifying the personality 
by such localised damage to particular regions of the brain. Some 100 
varieties of isotopes have been made available so far. ‘These potent 
tools are the only tangible contribution to date the mighty atom has to 
offer to peace. It would be a gross exaggeration to describe them .as 
harbingers of a new dawn in human civilisation. Their value, cum divi- 
dend, is in no way commensurate with the formidable expenditure in 
money and scientific efforts that goes into weapon manufacture. In real 
estate, plant and equipment, the United States atomic establishment alone 
represents an aggregate capital of nearly {£2,700 million. It employs 
almost 100,000 people, including five per cent. of America’s trained 
scientists and engineers. Three-quarters of the 1951 appropriation of 
more than {£700 million are being sunk into new constructions, and 
another £400 million have so far been earmarked for this purpose in. the 
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1952 budget. These investments in turn will require vast new expendi- 
tures for the continuously expanding weapons programme now entering 
an era of conveyor belt production. 

If it were demobilised, the one thing the fission process could do is to 
ease the mounting strain on the supply of coal. By now there is agree- 
ment on the technical practicability of making nuclear heat, released by 
the destruction of the atom, do the work of coal in an otherwise conven- 
tional power-generating system. The thermal efficiency of one pound of 
uranium fuel is considered equivalent to that of 1,250 to 3,000 tons of 
coal—estimates vary—-and on a national plane, the advantages of atom- 
generated electricity would be very significant in any country where 
natural fuel is scarce, the transport system undeveloped, and foreign 
currency at a premium. It has less merits to an individual manufacturer: 
savings in fuel must be set against the substantially higher construction 
cost of an atomic electricity station plus increased expenditure for servicing 
its radio-active equipment; low transport charges have to be balanced 
against the costly disposal of contaminated waste material, while the bill 
for generation and distribution which account for five-sixths of the price 
the consumer pays for electricity, would remain unchanged. Under these 
circumstances, nuclear power stations could hardly be expected to compete 
on a price basis with conventional electricity plants; consequently, the 
market mechanism—apart from marginal cases—ceases to be the sole 
director of the fate of the atom. Its potentialities begin where the logic 
of profits ends and political considerations take its place. 

If a case is to be made for the atom, it would have to be based upon its 
propensities for institutional changes rather than upon the faculty, natvely 
ascribed to it, of gearing economic changes to an institutional status quo 
—the self-regulating market and the existing balance of power. When 
the United States Atomic Energy Commission was set up in 1946, Congress 
enacted that it was to direct the development and utilisation of nuclear 
power “towards improving the public welfare, increasing the standard of 
living, strengthening free competition in private enterprise, and promoting 
world peace.” At best atomic energy can offer only a meagre return to 
private enterprise. The overall cost of the shifting of industrial civilisation 
from coal on to a new basis, involving as it does in a complex economic 
organisation the dismantling of its carefully built up traffic, sales and 
supply fabric, could moreover, only be borne by society as a whole. But 
though of little use to the businessman, it might yet seem most serviceable 
to the statesman as a corrective against the mistake of nature which has 
endowed his country with inferior fuel sources than rival states, and a 
means to overtake their industrial preponderance. Just as the atomic 
industry owes its inception to state action, continued state intervention 
would thus be needed to make its influence felt on public welfare, the 
standard of living, and international relationship. 

Such evaluation of the fission process as another disruptive force in the 
world’s politico-economic pattern is at odds with the idea of its adaptability 
to the American way of life which inspired the Founding Fathers of the 
Atomic Energy Act to their resounding policy declaration. The question 
as to which of the two views is correct touches the roots of the conflict 
between two colossal systems, both possessing the secret of atomic energy. 
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For behind the dispute of long standing over the Western plan to vest 
in a world atomic development authority all mines producing uranium 
and all plants processing it, and the Soviet counter-proposal for an inter- 
national atomic control commission which would leave the nations free 
to own, direct and manage their atomic establishments, there is the real 
dilemma of diametrically opposite approaches to the economic and 
military implications of the fission. process. 

Following the sequence of events in Japan six years ago, it became a 
strategic tenet in the United States that it offered a key to world peace, 
as the very ferocity of the new weapon was bound to give its master such 
enormous leverage as would automatically check any would-be aggressor. 
Presenting the American plan for the concentration of all facilities for 
atomic weapon production in the hands of a world board, its author, 
Mr. Bernard M. Baruch, told the United Nations that “the search of 
science for the absolute weapon has reached fruition in this country.” 
Though America’s policy of putting all eggs in the atomic basket soon came 
up against Russia’s more orthodox reliance on superior manpower, and 
the chimera of an easy push-button war against the sober recognition 
that the atomic bomb is not a one-shot device, the view still persists that 
a Western lead in atomic arms production would by itself be a major 
deterrent to war. Mr. Gordon-Dean, the present chairman of the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission, described as ‘‘a real hope for peace” 
the greatly enhanced strategical and tactical capability America derived 
from her new atomic bombs and field weapons now becoming available 
in quantities. In the event, American atomic superiority has so far not 
made the U.S.S.R. more accommodating, nor has atom rattling forced 
her to a political retreat. If anything, the United States advance in the 
manufacture of atomic weapons has only strengthened Russian determin- 
ation to redress the balance. Mr. Dean’s statement was at once coun- 
tered by Mr. Stalin’s announcement that the Russian defence plan also 
included tests of atom bombs of different calibres, and his policy declar- 
ation that the Soviet Union regarded the maintenance of peace conditional 
on the liquidation of America’s atomic monopoly. 

In the light of the knowledge that the U.S.S.R. is producing atomic 
weapons, the Western powers can feel little tempted to relax in their own 
atomic armament drive, or alternatively modify their demand for inter- 
national ownership and management of atomic devices as the only effectual 
safeguard against their misuse. The merger this year of the United 
Nations Commission on Atomic Energy, deadlocked since 1948, with 
that-on Conventional Arms into a consolidated disarmament commission, 
while taking account of Russia’s denial of the peculiar nature of atomic 
weapons setting them in a class apart from all other instruments of 
warfare, failed to make any concessions to her objection to the Baruch 
plan to which the new commission remains committed. Moreover, 

, Soviet insistence on the priority of disarmament and the abolition of 
| atomic weapons over a general compact appears uncompromisingly hostile 
‘to the Western view of armaments as the effect and not the cause of 
international distrust, aptly expressed in the British quip that men: were 
| justified in carrying umbrellas as long as there is a prospect of rain. Here is 
\ a condition of absolute predicament, made worse by the awful prospect, 
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indicated in the October report of the Senate Atomic Energy Committee, 
that a weapon many times deadlier than the uranium bomb—the hydrogen 
bomb—will soon be available to warfare, pushing it to the point where it 
gets beyond rational control. 

Professor Butterfield recently pointed out that the evil is already done 
if a giant power is in a position to know that it can act with virtual 
impunity. Now that the immunity no longer exists which the exclusive 
possession of the atomic secret was believed to confer on one group, and 
the numerical advantage of the other is being cancelled out by the oppo- 
nent’s partial mobilisation, the one redeeming feature in the situation is 
that it gives none of the two giants an opening for colossal designs. The 
point of absolute stalemate is in sight. In afew months’ time, the United 
States will have 8,500,000 people in munition factories, while simul- 
taneously “substantial” unemployment is feared in the civilian sector 
as industries, affected by shortages of material, lay off their workers. 
This grim forecast by the American Secretary of Labour, Mr. M. Tobin, 
illustrates best the threat to civilisation of the cost of the cold war which 
. is about to prove too high to lesser powers. ‘The abolition of freedom of 
science, in the nature of the nuclear project, is bound to be followed by the 
abrogation of freedom of thought as atomic armament merges with the 
indefinite expansion of the conventional arms programme—in the name of 
defence of the traditional Western way of life. Nor can society’s predica- 
ment be solved by resorting to war, as a conflict to-day must take on a 
Krakataon aspect—following the recent Nevada atomic experiment, 
radio-active snow fell as far as 2,000 miles away. Armed with atomic 
weapons, a world which has not learned how to prevent a war, would not 
know how to end it. Clearly, what is needed.,at this juncture is the 
resuscitation of political thought from its almost total eclipse in a century 
in which the idea of war has degenerated into the misconcept of utter 
annihilation. Instead of surrendering unconditionally to the mighty 
atom, the world must meet its challenge by forging an international 
framework based on the right of non-conformity. 

. ERNEST Bock. 


TOM MOORE 


HO in these days reads Thomas Moore, once idolised by millions 

as ‘Tom Moore,” and caressed and flattered as few men of genius 

have been in England? Moore, who died on February 25, 1852, 
after an enormously successful and happy life, is labelled the author of 
verses enormously popular in the first half of the last century, but which 
strike us as a little too stilted and having been once a little too scented, 
though bearing now that faintly musty aroma which comes upon things 
for a time all too fashionable. We have packed him away with Bulwer 
Lytton’s novels, and—alas !—those of Scott, and much of the poetry of 
Byron. But he was the author of a vast quantity of entertaining light 
occasional verse, and two more elaborate works of this kind, The Fudge 
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Family in Paris, the chronicle of a prosperous but extremely vulgar Irish 
family taking a lengthy holiday in Parts two or three years after Waterloo, 
and a sequel, The Fudges in England. You may, as a matter of fact, 
divide Moore’s huge body of verse clean in two—serious and humorous; 
and of the two parts the first is, to say the least, by no means the more 
important. But this is a thing not generally known, and the great 
incurious public, which reads its classics according to fashion, and to 
what comes easily to hand, has its prejudices in Moore’s case altogether. 
Perhaps Moore is remembered most often as “the man who destroyed 
Byron’s private memoirs,” for as Byron’s serious poems collect the dust, 
his life for many seems to become more and more enthralling. (The 
case is a complicated one, but it appears that Moore had forfeited control 
over the memoirs; he protested against the burning of them, but, admirable 
in his probity and touchy about his honour, was anxious to avoid the 
imputation of making money out of scandals about a dead friend.) 

Moore, who, if sneered at in the heyday of his fame as one who “dearly 
loved a lord,” certainly never knew social barriers raised against him, 
was the son of a grocer. Born in Dublin in 1779, as an undergraduate 
at Trinity College he mixed with some of the younger conspirators against 
English rule, including Eobert Emmet, hanged for treason in: 1803 after 
a futile attempt at rebellion, and whose love affair with Sarah Curran 
Moore commemorated in two of the best and best-known of his “Irish 
Melodies,” “Oh, breathe not his name,” and “She is far from the land.” 
But Moore did not, could not, hate England, and in fact, like other Irish 
writers illustrious in Anglo-Saxon literary chronicles, slipped off as soon 
as he could to make his fortune there. The fortune—or, at any rate, 
fame and a flattering reception in society, for though his literary life 
brought him about £20,000 and he had “places and pensions,” he never 
had really enough for his needs—was gained very simply (fantastically 
SO, as it seems to us nowadays) by publishing some adaptations of the 
Greek Odes of Anacreon. 

Moore was a social favourite all his life—the man who was witty, easy, , 
never said an awkward or unpleasant thing, and could sing his own songs 
admirably to his own pianoforte accompaniment. He wrote of the 
wrongs of Ireland, but cid not believe separation from England would 
right them. His countrymen hailed him as a national figure, but Picca- 
dilly was his promenade, anc not Sackville Street. He dined out happily 
and wrote industriously both in prose and verse for decades, and died at 
seventy-three after a period of declining health and mental powers. He 
was popular at a time when there were great poets, Wordsworth, Shelley, 
Coleridge, Keats, Blake, who had to wait for their popularity; and this 
may have helped to obscure his modest merits, which on the serious side 
are perhaps mainly to be found in the famous “Irish Melodies.” The 
“Melodies” were the destined prey of a whole succession of tight-waisted 
young ladies who took their harps to parties and were, without conspicuous 
difficulty, prevailed upon to sing. It has been objected that these “Irish 
Melodies,” whatever they are, are not Irish; and that this is no modern 
discovery is proved by the passage in the severe criticism of Moore in 
Hazlitt’s The Spirit of the Age: “If these prettinesses pass for patriotism, 
if a country can heave from its heart’s core only these vapid, varnished 
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sentiments, lip-deep, and let its tears of blood evaporate in an empty 
conceit, let it be governed as it has been. There are here no tones to 
waken Liberty, to console Humanity. Mr. Moore converts the wild 
harp of Erin into a musical snuff-box !” But Irishmen seem on the 
. whole inclined to accept “Tom Moore” for the virtues he had rather than 
reject him for the conspicuous lack of certain more important ones; and 
` it is possible that though they may not express the highest aspirations or 
the profoundest melancholy of the Irish soul, they are not so un-Irish 
after all. The “Melodies” are florid, and perhaps “operatic” in the 
depreciatory sense sometimes given to that word in the last century; but 
then Irishmen love florid things and operas. They also love wit and 
style, and Moore had both. 

The “Melodies” are rarely sung in England nowadays, partly because 
the musical are inclined to suspect, not quite without reason, that to 
manufacture them cruelties were committed on the delicate and haunting 
folk tunes of.Ireland. Now that John McCormack has gone “‘where the 
sunbeams rest When they promise a glorious morrow,” the “Melodies” 
have lost a foremost interpreter, and a further instalment of their declining 
popular favour. But, after all, they were meant to be sung, and they 
must be judged as song-poems and not just as poems. It may be that 
now that his once mighty reputation has “shrunk to this little measure,” 
and there is no question of his being admitted to the roll of great English 
poets, we can read such a thing as his Lalla Rookh—a series of oriental 
tales in verse linked by a prose narrative—without undue boredom, with 
perhaps a frequent smile for the luxuriance of the manner and the setting, 
and the almost as frequent exclamation, “Why, this is not so bad after 
all!” ‘There is; for instance, a passage quoted by Hazlitt beginning, 
“Now, upon Syria’s land of roses Softly the light of eve reposes,”’ which 
may certainly bear out what the critic says about “‘a play of fancy, a glitter 
of words, a'shallowness of thought, and a- want of truth and solidity”; 
and yet it is a very pleasant passage, after all, which one can savour without 
feeling one deserves to be compared to the young lady of a century and a 
quarter ago who would put Lalla Rookh beside her album, her embroidery, 
her Italian exercises, with a happy sigh of “Dear Tom Moore !” 

‘There is another side to Moore’s work. When the fit took him, or he 
needed a few guineas (which was not seldom) he would dash off a few, 
bright, sparkling lines with an accomplished mastery of neatly-turned 
metre, on some topic of the day, usually political. He declared he had 
no great opinion of these pieces, and that they should have served their 
turn and been forgotten; but if the reader has the scantiest knowledge of 
the political circumstances, some of them are as fresh as when they appeared 
in The Times (then a Whig organ, and with none of the portentious glories 
of its prime), and the Member of Parliament and the clergyman and the 
clubman roared over them at the breakfast table, voting Tom Moore one 
of the pleasantest and most useful institutions of the day. 

Turning the pages of Moore’s humorous poems, we find so many that 
are so impudent and gay, and so tripping in the metre, that it is quite 
_ Impossible to resist at least attempting to fill in the plentiful asterisked 
gaps in the names, and to gain some notion of what nowadays we call the 
background. Read in conjunction, say with a book like Roger Fulford’s 
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George the Fourth, they make the liveliest of footnotes to history. The 
monarch, the butt of the Whigs, both in his regency days and after, was 
‘a god-send to so irreverent a versifier. But whereas there was in Moore’s 
day much scurrility at the expense of the Pr—ce (as they would call him), 
his extravagance and laxity, his obesity, his full-blown women friends, 
the poet’s darts were light, and well-pointed, but not really poisoned. 
Though the following, from some lines called Reinforcements for Lord 
Wellington (at the time of the Peninsula War) is not kind or respectful, 
it is nothing in comparison with what could be and often was said: 

“ Nay, I do not see why the great’ R—g—t himself 

Should, in times such as these, stay at home on the shelf: 
Though through narrow defiles he’s not fitted to pass, 
Yet who could resist, if he bore down en masse?” 

Moore’s comic verse is mainly comprised in Twopenny Postbag, a volume 
first published in 1813 with huge success, and alleged to be composed of 
the intercepted correspondence of many celebrities; a set of Fables for the 
Holy Alliance, which came out a few years later; a tremendous sheaf of 
Satirical and Humorous Poems, mainly reprinted from newspapers; and 
the two Fudge collections. The late A. D. Godley, himself an Irishman 
and a writer of light verse, and editor of the Oxford Edition of Moore’s | 
- collected poems, said “there is much admirable humour in the Fudge 
correspondence; probably Moore is nearer to absolute excellence here 
than in anything he ever wrote.” „But this is a questionable verdict; 
probably because they are extended, the two series of F udge letters, 
entertaining and sometimes delightful as they are, do occasionally give 
an impression of flimsiness. This could hardly be held against Moore’s 
short humorous pieces. You cannot reproach a piece of thistledown with 
being flighty; and, as a matter of fact, some of these pieces do reach 
absolute perfection, because it is impossible to do such things any better; 
but they are in their nature so slight that this seems poor praise for a man 
of letters so comparatively eminent as Moore. 

The Fudge Family in Paris is a series of letters in verse—and it is possible 
that in this epistolary form and something of the atmosphere of the work, 
Moore had in mind a broader work of an age in sọme respects less 
sophisticated, Smollett’s Humphry Clinker. Mr. Phil Fudge, father of 
the family, is a highly-paid secret agent of Viscount Castlereagh, who 
was prominent in the suppression of the Irish rebellion of 1798, a keen 
advocate of the Union of Ireland and Great Britain which was enacted 
two years later, and—it seems to most of us—on the whole a wise Foreign 
Secretary during the Napaleonic wars and the subsequent “settlement.” 
Moore was never tired of baiting the Tory Castlereagh, who, at the time 
the Fudges visited Paris, was much under fire for alleged support of 
reactionary forces on the Continent. He took all chances to poke fun at 
the Bourbons and the other princely if somewhat tortoise-like figures of 
the rather os peace which followed Waterloo: 

. Europe, thanks to royal swords, 
"And bay’nets, and the Duke commanding— 
Enjoys a peace which, like the Lord’s, - 
Passeth ail human understanding.” 
Mr. Fudge’s daughter Biddy is romantic and gushing and vivacious— 
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much the kind of girl, we feel, who at that time would read Moore’s own 
more serious works with rapture and a becoming tear or two. She is 
also just the kind of girl to be captivated by the handsome stranger who 
at some féte attaches himself to the family, who are immediately sure 
that he is “Count Ruppin,” which was the incognito of the King of Prussia, 
then in Paris. Biddy’s brother Bob, a sheepish “‘squireen”’ in the remote 
little Irish town, blossoms out with surprising speed into a dandy in Paris, ' 
encased in stays which, as he industriously apprentices himself to con- 
noisseurship in French cookery, at intervals split and have to be elaborately 
repaired. Biddy falls deeper and deeper in love with the handsome 
stranger, who at a second meeting had not pretended to be any “Count 
_Ruppin,” but had presented a card (a little creased) inscribed “Colonel 
Calicot”’—a prophetic name, for when Biddy ultimately calls at a drapers’ 
shop “to bespeak a few mouchoirs de poche,” she finds the man of her 
dreams... of course, behind the counter, with a yard measure in his hand. 
That is all there is in The Fudge Family that resembles a connected 
story; most of the letters are taken up by excited accounts of the myriad 
sights, pleasures, and fashionable haunts of Paris, with a thousand jibes 
at topics and persons of the day. Moore was well primed on such things, 
for he had himself gone to live in Paris for a short while just before he 
wrote this work, and for a more pressing reason than the Fudges had. 
He had been given a government appointment in Bermuda, but this did 
not turn out so well as he had expected (was there anybody less likely to 
be a contented colonial official ?) and he appointed a deputy and returned 
sto the good tables and ovations of London. The deputy bungled, or 
feathered his own nest, and Moore was in danger of being arrested for 
debt in England. Paris, of course, opened its arms to this luckiest of 
poets; he was invited everywhere, and charmed everyone as usual. 
Realising the need for some sterner note to offset their prattle, the 
Fudge family have had the foresight to bring with them as a tutor the | 
inevitable Irish poor relation, Phelim Connor, whose frowning gaze is 
fixed on the wrongs of Ireland and the bigotry of English protestantism, 
and the sufferings of Europe under the heels of the unprepossessing 
monarchs.who had succeeded the Corsican scourge of legitimacy. Moore 
in general was not particularly successful in satire, though he earlier 
published several poems labelled Satires. His political poems, though 
they must have made a great many people wince, are more squibs or 
pasquinades than satire, for which he had not the needful depth or 
` intensity or fierce indignation. (This is paralleled by disabilities in another 
direction, for with all his fluency and wit, he gives us nothing like his 
contemporary Winthrop Mackworth Praed’s The Vicar—a living portrait 
done in memorable lines.) Saintsbury called the Phelim Connor contri- 
butions to the Fudge correspondence “turgid rant.” They are not quite 
that, but they lack bite. For instance, Letter Seven, supposed to be 
addressed by Connor to an anonymous but sympathetic correspondent in 
Ireland is a sample of invective in the grand style which might, as it were, 
make people uncomfortable without actually withering them. He attacks 
the so-called Holy Alliance and all who had taken the occasion of Napo- 
Jeon’s downfall to commit diplomatic frauds and petty aggressions in 
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_ Europe, to enslave her peoples and to re-instate the pre-revolutionary past. 
The chapter of Fisher’s History of Europe devoted to “Metternich, 
Castlereagh and Canning” gives us a useful—and, of course, clearly and 
| pleasantly written—summaery of the events of this time, a time which 
for many a student of European affairs has probably more interest than 
the preceding military conflict. Castlereagh, whom Moore could not 
leave alone, was, Fisher says, “in the eyes of his Whig opponents the 
incarnation of ‘Tory tyranny, the tool of the Czar’s Holy Alliance, which 
he refused to join, and the enemy of liberalism all over the world,” but 
“he knew his countrymen too well to. suppose that they would permit 
themselves to be enrolled in Metternich’s repressive police.” Then 
Castlereagh’s strenuous life passed into the shadow of mental disorder, 
until he cut his throat with the penknife his guardians had overlooked. 
But he left a political testament to his successor as Foreign Secretary, 
George Canning, in the State Paper of May, 1820, which virtually dis- 
sociated England from the truly “imperialistic” policies of the great Conti- 
nental powers, and inaugurated her characteristic nineteenth century 
attitude of benevolent interest in European liberal and national move- 
ments. If Moore seems unfair to Castlereagh, is it because time has 
brought the people and policies of that day into their true relative pro- 
portions; or is it that his judgment was misled by party labels and the 
whole spirit of partisanship, as strong at that era as it has ever been? 

Long after, in 1835, Moore took up his little book of 1818, and planned ` 
a sequel. But times had changed, and so, in Moore’s new work, The 
Fudges in England had the Fudges. Mr. Phil. Fudge had “popp’d off— 
gone, as charity judges, To some choice Elysium reserv’d for the Fudges.” 
Miss Biddy Fudge, in spite of her susceptible nature or because of it, 
had remained unmarried, and was now immersed in the Low Church 
revival of the eighteen-twenties. Time, the poet says, had “reduced her 
to wrinkles and prayers,” but she has her father’s fortune and big expecta- 
tions from an uncle, and discreet and pious suitors hover. Even her 
servants at least put on airs of having gained grace: 

“This man ‘had a call,’ he said—impudent mockery ! 
What call had he to my linen and crockery?” - 

Miss Fudge imagines that Patrick Magan, the attractive and surprisingly 
civilised young Irishman, has an eye to her, if not her fortune, and is 
annoyed when he is attentive to her niece Fanny, who lives with her. But 
Fanny thinks of nothing but the verses {specimens provided) she hopes 
to see printed in The Keepsake and similar publications. She does even 
better—-publishes a Romaunt in Seven Cantos, entitled “Woe, Woe ! ” 
Needless to say, Magan,: who had at first seriously offended Fanny by 
laughing at her verse-making and her favourite journals, elopes with her, 
and her great-uncle leaves all his wealth to the pair. Miss Fudge seeks 
a wry consolation in marriage to the Irish fortune-hunter, the Reverend 
Mortimer (originally Murtagh) O’Mulligan; and so ends the history of 
the Fudges—a little bit of a quite distant past which lives again for the 
enterprising reader, because it is described by a master of verse which 


is always gay, easy and conversational. 
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BAO-DAI 


O journey to Indo-China would be complete without a visit to 

Ny Dalat, a noted hill station 4,500 ft. up on the. Lang Bian Plateau ' 

in what was formerly called. Annam, and now Central Vietnam. 
Dalat has long been, a premier health resort. ‘To-day, apart from its 
attractive position, it is the alternative home of H.M. Bao-Dai, Ruler of 
Vietnam. To be more, precise: one of the rulers. For there are two. 
One is Ho-Chi-Minh, President of the Communist “Democratic Republic 
_of Vietnam.” No one knows for certain where this government resides. 
It operates in the wild, mountainous jungle of Northern Vietnam (Tong- 
king) bordering on China. It has no capital, no trade relations and no 
communications with any country besides China and the U.§.S.R. The 
other ruler is Bao-Dai, head of the state of Vietnam, Denizen of Dalat. 
“Uneasy lies the head that wears the crown,” might well be his motto. 
Fate has not exactly been kind to him. The ups arid downs in his life 
reflect the rapid transformation of Vietnam in the past two decades. 
Born in 1913, Bao-Dai is a handsome figure, Western-educated and the 
subject of considerable controversy. His patronymic name is Vinh 
Thuy. His personality a blend of East and West. He is an accomplished 
sportsman by inclination, an Emperor by profession, a politician through 
necessity. He is above all a product of circumstances. He himself 
never had much taste for power. Owing to a combination of circum- 
stances he became the first head of the state of Viet Nam. Heir to.a 
grim legacy of conflict and confusion, he has faced up to it better than had 
been anticipated. His career as a ruler began early and, but for a brief 
interval, has continued ever since. Barely thirteen, he succeeded his 
father as the thirteenth Emperor of Annami Actually, it was only at 
nineteen that he acceeded to the throne, with precious little in the way of 
real power. None the less, he initiated reforms in the administration and 
the educational field. In 1934, he married the beautiful Marie-Jeanne 
Nguyen-Huu-Than-Lan, daughter of a distinguished Annamese family, — 
whom he met in Paris where both were students. The marriage set 
something of a precedent. Bao-Dai the Emperor, and practising Buddhist 
saw nothing incongruous in marrying a Roman-Catholic commoner. 
Some heads were shaken in mild surprise. Before very long another event 
- was to shake them once more, as well as many others. 

In 1941 came the Japanese War and with it four years of enemy occu- 
pation. No harm came to Bao-Dai, though he was kept a virtual prisoner 
in his palace, and forced to accept a “puppet” government. Meanwhile, 
in Asia as elsewhere, the political pattern of the day was fast changing 
shape. This Second World War was not only a military cataclysm of 
unprecedented magnitude. It was also a social revolution on a world- 
wide scale. In most parts of Asia it gave a fresh impetus to the long 
latent forces of nationalism, and the aspirations of the under-privileged to 
social reform. Indo-China was not lacking in nationalist movements. 
In three of its five states—known collectively as Viet Nam-—the best- 
organised was the Communist-led “Viet Nam Doc Lap Dong Minh 
Hoi” (Vietnamese Front). Viet Minh for short. On August 15, 1945, 
Japan capitulated. Her surrender left a political vacuum in Vietnam. 
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, With the French out of the running, the Japanese-sponsored government 
< overthrown, and no rival authority to challenge it, Viet Minh took over. 
To Bai-Dai the issue was quite clear. There was no going back to the 
pre-war order. In the new order of things there was no room for him. 
Prominent Vietnamese were urging him to stand aside in the higher 
interest of country. On August 28 his mind was made up. In a royal 
proclamation, he announced his abdication, handing over to the new 
masters. He spent some time in Hanoi as a Viet Minh hostage, was 
then appointed “Adviser” to the Ho-Chi-Minh government and even- 
tually made his way to Hong-Kong. Thereafter, he went to live in Cannes 
with the Empress and their five children. In the gilded idleness of the 
Riviera, he bided his time while in his homeland war developed between 
the Communists versus the Rest. “Emperor of the Casinos !’’ sneered 
Moscow Radio. ‘Playboy !” re-echoed the Communist press. So he 
was—-perhaps. What else can one be in the sunny South of France? 
Then occurred another swing of the pendulum. In March, 1949, the 
new state of Vietnam came into being. Bao-Dai agreed to assume the 
reins of government. His consent came as the climax of three yedrs of 
hard bargaining with the French over the status of the new state. He 
was willing to return home. But...on his own terms. As the head of 
a government. Not as a puppet. The kind of state he demanded was 
“a self-governing Viet Nam within the French Union.” Had not France 
proclaimed: “L’Empire est mort—Vive Union Francaise !” Did not 
this slogan epitomise the changed relationship between the Mother country 
and her Overseas Territories? ‘Three months later, Bao-Dai left his 
Cannes “Chateau de Thorenc” for Saigon. On arrival he found “‘a house 
divided against itself,” bitterly divided. He might well have thought 
twice before carrying on in the face of so many obstacles. He did not. 
The Bao-Dai “experiment” had begun. On February 7th, xr950, his 
state was recognised by Britain and the U.S.A. Similar recognition was 
extended to it thereafter by twenty other powers. ‘The latest to do so is 
the Commonwealth of Australia. At the time of writing, the ‘‘ experi- 
ment” continues. “II n’y a que la provisoire qui dure.” Pressing down 
on the new state are two main problems: one military the other political. 
From the solution of the first depends the future of the second, as well as 
that of Vietnam as such. As matters stand, that second problem can 
be summed up in one sentence: will China intervene in the affairs of 
Indo-China? Only Peking knows the answer. What of the Bao-Da1 
experiment ? Will it succeed ? Who knows ? In the East wonders never 
cease. More than a thousand years ago Lao-T'se observed: ‘“The journey 
of a thousand miles begins with one step.” Daw INCRE: 


MORE CANTERBURY LETTERS 


N a previous article in the May, 1951 number of this REVIEW some 
account was given of Letters, in Latin and French, from the registers 
of Christchurch, Canterbury, published in the Rolls Series. A further 
brief description, mostly of others not then dealt with, is here offered; 
some of the same subjects recur in them. hese Letters are again 
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chosen for their human interest, leaving aside the more formal documents ; 
they are all of the fourteenth century. In its early years, we find the 
Prior, Henry Eastry, begging Archbishop Reynolds to expedite the 
winding-up of the estate of his predecessor, Winchelsey. ‘The latter, on 
his death in 1313, had left Christchurch a legacy, but twelve years later 
it had still not been received. . “The appointed executors,” writes Eastry 
plaintively, ‘‘are all dead, save one. . . . The beneficiaries incessantly and 
importunately urge me to write to you about it.” This will strike a 
familiar note to many legatees who have had to suffer the law’s delays. 
At the close of the century, in 1394, we find Richard II congratulating 
the Archbishop and Prior on a miracle of healing worked at the shrine of 
St. Thomas: the Divine mercy is all the more remarkable, he suggests, 
in that it was actually extended to a foreigner (une persone estraunge). — 
Richard regards himself, and is regarded by his ecclesiastical correspon- 
dents; as a champion of the Catholic Faith against the Lollards. 

A close connection had subsisted between the Crown and the Christ- 
church community in the previous reign. Edward III defends them in . 
matters great and small. In 1360, he sends a letter to the Pope supporting 
the Prior’s claim to exemption from attending the Provincial Chapters of 
their Order (Benedictine). He had earlier rebuked the monks of Bury 
St. Edmunds for alleged interference with the water supply of the mill 
at Borleyf in Essex, on a Christchurch manor. In the quaint Anglo- 
French of the day he writes: “Vous mandoms qe, cessantes totes ex- 
cusacions et mals engyns, facez faire hastivement redreseement as ditz 
Priour et Capitre des pertes et damages queux ils ount souffert.” The 
King had entrusted the education of two of his sons to Prior Hathbrand, 
which probably accounts for the Black Prince’s affection for Christchurch, 
where, as he had wished, he is buried, and where he endowed a Chantrey. 
Several of the Letters, both French and Latin, are concerned with this. 
For the maintenance of its priests he assigned his manor of Vauxhall, 
with all its rents, dues, and appurtenances. Queen Philippa’s request 
for the admission of a protégé to the Almonry School is granted, and the 
Prior in turn asks a favour of her. 

In the state of “near war” at the close of Edward IPs reign, the Pope 
had impressed on Archbishop Reynolds the duty of acting as mediator 
between the opposing factions. ` Eastry, too, recommends this, but, with 
his usual wariness, adds that, should recourse to arms seem probable, 
“it would be wiser and safer for you to betake yourself meantime to 
spiritual weapons in the temple of the Lord rather than to intervene in 
person in such and so great meetings of armed men.”’ After the accession 
of the young Edward III, the Prior writes, “under the seal of secrecy,” 
in distrust of the men of Hainault whomn the King is employing in his 
Scottish wars. If they'should be granted lands as spoils, there will be 
trouble with the haughty Northcountrymen, who oculos habent sublimes 
—the “proud looks” of the Psalmist. 

The Archbishop of the day seems often to have been invoked as 
mediator in disputes, as, in one case, between two bishops, or, .as in 
another, in a quarrel between three Kentish gentlemen. In the presence 
of the Justices assembled for the assizes at Maidstone, one Thomas de 
Seinlegier (? St. Leger) “used very violent language” about a nobleman 


+ Borley Rectery, until its recent destruction, has been in the public eye as the scene 
of rather suspect psychical happenings. 
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named John Cryel, whose friends noted the words as “despicable and 
provocative.” ‘The Prior suggests that the parties, one Alan de Twytham 
being the third, might be approached by the Archbishop “with fatherly 
and wise admonitions to peace, and concord, and charity, with themselves 
and with Christ, Whose sons they are.” 

All who know ‘the Cethedral and monastic buildings at Canterbury 
need no reminder of how much they owe to successive Priors of this 
century, notably to Eastry and Chillenden.* This is not the place to 
describe their work, but the Letters bring one into living touch with it 
by such notes as that “Master Hugh the stonemason” has received certain 
instructions; by the accounts for the cost of the insertion by Prior Oxenden 
of the great Decorated window in St. Anselm’s Chapel in 1336, and by 
the first list of subscribers (1369 to 1371) to the rebuilding of the nave; 
the sums quoted are in pounds, shillings and even pence, and must be 
multiplied by (very roughly) forty times to find the pre-war equivalent. 
The Archbishop’s Palace in the mid-forties seems to have been in a poor 
- state, to judge by a list of dilapidations submitted by Hathbrand, after 
a personal inspection. ‘The “great chamber needs extensive repair, since 
all the windows are broken, and part of the wall.” “The kitchen... 
must be entirely reconstructed.” Three other apartments “are so ruined 
that their repair would mean reconstruction.” And so forth. One new 
building addition must have come as an immense relief to the sick; the 
Public Reader of the monastery, who had been in the habit of rehearsing 
his stuff aloud in the Infirmary, is, by Archbishop Reynolds’ orders, to 
have a study of his own. 

In a florid and unctuous letter (1358), the Abbot of Arbroath, t in Forfar, 
a Benedictine house founded by King William the Lion in 1178, and 
dedicated to his personal friend, St. ‘Thomas, begs for some relic of the 
martyr,—any crumb from your rich table to us dogs under it. The 
bearer of the petition merits consideration, as “no ordinary man of the 
people,” but a distinguished knight, has been selected, with the added 
advantage of having the name of Thomas ! 

Considerable care is shown by the Prior and Chapter in the appointment 
of officials, both lay and ecclesiastic. The wardens of the manors are to 
be “cautious and far-sighted, not extravagant, nor a waster of the goods 
of the community”; the Sub-Almoner “should understand clerks, poor 
men, and pilgrims when they address him and seek alms’’; the Sub- 
Chamberlain also “shouid be wise and prudent.” We have the com- 
missions of bailiffs and cf a wood-reeve. Care was taken, too, over the 
admission of novices; Edmund of Basing, who “is much liked by our 
Brethren” by reason of his promising disposition, muSt master “‘the art _ 
of singing and reading” and “learn grammatical terms”; when he had 
acquired these, he will be readily admitted. Serfs may only be ordained 
with their lords’ permission. 

The question of monkish education is dealt with in many Letters in 
connection with the foundation and maintenance of Canterbury College, 
Oxford—a subject referred to in the previous article and needing more 
detailed treatment than space allows here. In 1363, in founding his new 
College, which replaced the older Hall, Archbishop Islip refers to the 
scarcity of learned men owing to the number who had died in recent 
* Chillenden’s activities are delightfully chronicled in Leland’s Itinerary. I am indebted 

to Mrs. Gerdiner of Canterbury for the reference. 


+ The work was delayed for some years by Hathbrand’s death. 
{t Arbroath, it will be remembered. was the home of the Abbot of Bell Rock fame and 
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epidemics (with special reference, no doubt, to the Black Death), and 
owing also to the lack of maintenance for them, defectum exhibictonis, an 
early use of the word ‘exhibitions’ as awarded at universities to-day. 

The Prior and Chapter appear to have been good landlords and skilful 
managers of their widespread estates.‘ In several instances, bailiffs are 
instructed to show mercy to tenants behindhand with their rent. . The 
Chapter ratifies an Archbishop’s decision to reconstitute the decayed leper 
hospital at Old Romney, and grants a loan to another hospital at Hythe. 
When in 1338 the town of Romney was laid under interdict by Arch- 
bishop John of Stratford, justly incensed by the maltreatment and murder 
of one of its priests, the Prior (Oxenden) pleads respectfully, but firmly, 
on behalf of the townsfolk, the majority of whom were not, he maintains, 
party to the crime. The Convent takes its due share in maintaining 
dykes and sea-walls on their coastlands sub periculo maris. In the course 
of one negotiation with his neighbours about the upkeep of a wall, the 
Prior remarks complacently that he had had “all the best people” of 
. Sandwich to dine with him. (Incidentally, we are rather shocked by the 
community’s eagerness to claim their share of wreckage (wrekk de meer) 
off Lyden.) One demand, however, was strenuously resisted by suc- 
cessive Priors, against the King himself, the Warden of the Cinque Ports, 
and their fellow-landowners, namely, that of providing coastguards, or 
men for the armed forces. They claimed that convent lands and tenants 
were exempt, the lands being held as a charitable gift. ‘There were, 
indeed, a few exceptions, as when a French invasion threatened in 1326, 
and when, in 1359, the King pointed out that, “whereas the treaty of 
peace between us and our adversary of France is now entirely broken off, 
through the fault of our said adversary,” it might be necessary for him to 
invade France, so that “no one of our subjects ought to . . . excuse himself 
in this case.” The Prior did then agree to supply the transport asked for. 
It was probably this customary refusal to co-operate that moved a friar 
on one occasion, in preaching before the Prior’s tenants at Sandwich, 
to denounce him as “impeding the usefulness and convenience of the 
whole commonwealth”; it was certainly the cause of hostile reprisals 
proposed by the Canterbury citizens. 

Oxenden is prompt in the defence of his tenants when the Lord Warden 
seeks to punish them for killing a fox in a certain wood; it was their own 
wood, he maintains, in which they had the right of free-warren. The 
theft of a falcon belonging to the Bishop of London by a tenant, one John 
Wyvelstry, is another matter. ‘“‘Which theft he cannot deny; seeing that 
it is attested by Geoffrey Somerey of Boyton, William the Tailor, William 
Harper, Adam Baker, Will Wyot, John Smith, Roger Passmore, 
Richard Francis, Sampson his son, Symond Johnson the ganger, Simon 
Batcock, Stephen Bowyer, and Thomas le Gray.” In short, Uncle Tom 
Cobley and all. Why this imposing group of witnesses did not intervene 
to stop the theft remains a mystery. The falcon must at all costs be 
Paa it touches our honour, “we have this matter very much at 

eart.” 

In treating of the Convent’s domestic airs a Letter of 1335 reports 
a decision to. cut down superfluous lay: ‘members of the Cellarer’s staff. 
A list of those considered necessary is appended, they range in grade from 
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“master cooks” down to the “turnspits” and “the man who brings in 
the vegetables,” and include assistants, under the name garcio. When 
the Constable cf Dover Castle seeks to purchase grain for his garrison, 
the Prior has to refuse, stating that the grain on his Kentish lands does not 
suffice for his own needs, and that he has to buy more elsewhere. He is, 
however, ready to comply with the request for a gift of deer towards 
stocking the Constable’s park at Elham. 

It has only been possible here to turn over a few leaves of the coloured 
chronicle of fourteenth-century Canterbury, to glimpse its warm, human 
life, with the daily avocations, friendships and factions, business affairs 
and courtesies, therein recorded—all with the background of the great 
Church, venerated by so many, at home and abroad, beside those who 
actually sought it in pilgrimage. 

EMMA GURNEY SALTER. 


RINGED PLOVER AND SANDERLING 


AST September we took our caravan to a pine wood by a lake. 

There for twelve nights the gentle trilling cries of a number of 

little grebes lulled us to sleep, while for twelve days we heard the 
scraping, scratching sound of small feet on bark as red squirrels chased 
one another through the branches above our heads. Each morning, if 
we opened our front door too quickly, the grebe flotilla disappeared with 
a splash because, from the birds’ point of view, we were camping rather 
too near the water’s edge. Often the shrill piercing whistle of a kingfisher 
would add to the commotion, and a streak of blue would flash across the 
lake. But the excitement was always short-lived, the dabchicks would 
come bobbing up again like so many animated corks, while the squirrels 
would come down to run once more on the ground between the trees. 
Now and then one, more inquisitive or greedier than the rest, would 
come to inspect us, standing—as squirrels do—on three legs, with the 
fourth held to its heart, staring with its bright black eyes at the strange 
white apparition. Once again it was a joy to see how quickly our caravan 
was accepted by the birds and other animals as a normal part of their 
surroundings. In this wood, as elsewhere, we soon felt ourselves to be 
a part of the woodland community. As the squirrels came to eat our 
offerings of bread, we noticed that their tails, curled up along their backs, 
were the colour of the pine-needle carpet on which they sat, where a shaft 
of sunshine, penetrating the trees, had spread a little pool of light on the 
dark woodland floor. In contrast, the fur on their backs matched the 
red bark of a Scotch pine. Later in the year, of course, these tails turn 
red. 

Here and there throughout the wood, sometimes where no direct 
sunshine penetrated, a single tree stood in the centre of a pale patch 
composed, not this time of sunlight, but of the fragments of fir-cones torn 
to pieces by the squirrels. Occasionally one could hear these single 
woody bracts drifting down through the branches at the rate of one every 
ten or fifteen seconds, with a slightly louder sound when the squirrel, 
having eaten all the seeds in a cone, let fall the last two or three bracts 
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together. Then the small red sprite above our heads would quickly tear 
off another ‘cone and sit again with its back to the trunk of the tree, to 
litter the ground below with the debris of a meal. 

In the quiet wood a very similar sound warned us sometimes of an 
approaching coal-tit pecking and probing the bark in its search for insects 
or spiders. Frequently the almost imperceptible noise made by this 
small black and white bird heralded a fresh commotion, this time of the 
birds’ own making, for periodically the wood, almost birdless as dense 
fir-woods usually are, sprarig into active life as great tits, golden-crested 
wrens, and- tree-creepers joined the coal-tits overhead. The vivid 
sulphur breasts of the tits, seen from below against the sombre fir-branch 
canopy, added moving flecks of colour to the wood almost as though, 
every now and then, the sun’s rays were bursting into yellow sparks. 
In comparison, the diminutive orange yellow crown of a golden-crested 
wren contributed little more than a guttering candle of light, though the 
shrill high-pitched voices of these tiny olive birds flooded the wood with 
sound. The little brown tree-creepers, soberly dressed and soberly 
occupied, climbing one tree-trunk after another, probing every crack and 
cranny with their long curved bills, nevertheless found time to add their 
high shrill voices to the general medley. On other occasions a flock of 
chafiinches would fly down to explore a squirrel’s carpet, to find, no 
doubt, a seed or two that had been overlooked. All these sights and 
sounds were in and of the wood, but at night our thoughts were apt to 
wander far afield, to the near-by sand-banks, to the mud-flats, or the sea. 
For above the conversation of the little grebes, which went on at times 
into the small hours of the morning, we could hear the exciting nocturnal 
music of wading birds calling to one another as they flew over in the 
darkness. Sometimes, too, in the distance, we could hear the jerky 
grating cries, the kirrick-kirrick of sandwich terns flying towards the 
south. 

At low tide the sea was separated from the wood not only by a line of 
dunes, but also -by half a mile or more of sand that stretched away on 
either hand as far as the eye could see. At first glance only the larger 
birds could be made out on so vast an expanse, some gulls, a few curlew, 
or a flock of oyster catchers glinting black and white as they wheeled in 
the sun. Here andsthere, too, a party of redshanks could be identified, 
either by their loud ringing voices, or by the white hind-edges of their 
wings. A soft double call-note, himost as melodious, I think, as the 
redshank’s cry, told us that somewhere in front of us there were ringed 
plover too. They are, in any case, difficult to find on sand strewn with 
empty cockle shells that shine in the sun, because the bold black and 
white pattern of the head, the black collar, broadest where it crosses the 
white breast, effectively break up the avian outline. But it is their 
manner of. feeding, which can only be called cryptic, that makes them so 
difficult to find. Several dozen ringed plover will fly in, touch down, 
and—disappear. They would be visible if they kept together in a bunch 
or walked steadily forward in one direction: instead they scatter and 
continually stop, each bird going apparently where the spirit moves it, 
though each remains a member of a loosely-knit flock. But if danger 
` threatens, the entire flock become visible again as the birds fly away 
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across the sand in a compact group. It is as if a saving breeze had come, 
to gather up the straying autumn leaves and to take them to safety in a 
swiftly moving eddy. 

Trying to count the ringed plover, as we look towards the sea from the 
sand-dune, was no easy task. At such long range the birds that walked 
directly away from or towards us could not be seen at all. Before we 
reached our sixtieth bird, each one had to be given time to walk across 
our field of view, with emphasis on the word “‘walk,”’ for, of course, when 
they stopped, as they did continually, they again became invisible. These 
pauses, which make the bird so hard to find, are spent with the head 
erect, as if the ground ahead is being scanned for food, At close range 
-it can be seen, however, that these pauses are sometimes used in another 
way, ina rapid vibratory pattering, the bird standing on one leg and beating 
the ground with the other. I have seen this taking place with a bird 
standing on a mud-bank, the object presumably being to drive out into 
the open the worms and other small creatures on which the plover feeds. 

During our first morning we saw, without leaving the sand-dune by 
the squirrel wood, not only the ringed plover, but also twenty to thirty 
dunlin, ten turnstones, a number of grey plover, and a dozen sanderling. 
' A few days later, on September 21st, the sanderling had reached the 
memorable number of one hundred and fifty, so many being rarely seen 
together except, as on this occasion, when the birds are on migration. 
Massed together and already in their almost white winter plumage, they 
stood out from every other bird and looked, indeed, against a background 
of dark sand and green sea-weed, like a small patch of snow. Naturally 
our one desire was for a closer view. We did not expect, however, to be 
able to get very near, for though sanderling are frequently absurdly tame 
when one or two are found together, in a flock of any size they are usually 
shy, perhaps because as the flock grows it becomes increasingly con- 
spicuous and therefore more liable to attract the attention of a passing 
bird of prey or a man with a gun. 

The sanderling’s method of feeding is very interesting. At first as 
they race about over the sand, slowing down now and then just sufficiently 
to snatch a mouthful here and another there, they do seem to expend a 
tremendous amount of energy to little purpose. Watch them, however, 
feeding when the waves are breaking on a sandy shore, and it is obvious 
that the tempo of their lives, when they are hungry, is geared to the 
_ alternate surge and withdrawal of successive rollers. Running out after 
each retreating wave so fast that their little black legs seem to twinkle, 
they snatch up a morsel--a tiny shrimp, perhaps—and then turn round 
and race for their very lives towards the shore, now themselves hotly 
pursued by a white swirl of water. The sanderling is distinguished from 
other small waders by the ebsence of a hind toe, which, it is tempting to 
suggest, has been washed away by the sea, which is for ever snatching at 
the heels of this delightful litrle wading bird. 

Long before we were very near, the entire flock took wing, flashing 
white occasionally as the birds’ undersides were turned towards us, but 
in the main presenting a pale grey appearance as we looked at the backs 
of the flying birds. Reaching its objective, a promontory of sand running 
out into the water, the swiftly-moving flock rose a little in the air, wheeled, 
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and then suddenly began to dissolve into scores of individuals drifting 
gently like so many large snow-flakes towards the ground. ‘This time, 
however, the birds did not form a white patch on the sand, for we were 
near enough to see them as a number of white dots. As we went nearer 
still, wading towards them across the shallow water, the dots themselves 
began to take on individuality. Most of them turned out to be birds in 
complete, or almost complete, winter dress, the under-parts and most of 
the head being white, while the back, of palest grey, showed only very 
faint dark markings. In some, however, these markings were still black, 
giving certain birds a distinctly black and white appearance. In all, the 
short straight black bills were very noticeable. Once again there was 
little time to stand and stare. A moment later, the most enchanting 
‘group of sanderling that I have ever seen took wing. 

On other occasions we went much further afield, to watch the common 
seals, which really are common on the East Coast, to spend our time with 
a bittern, a marsh harrier, some ruffs and reeves, a little gull, or a couple 
of skuas. But whatever we saw, it is the birds and the beasts that we saw 
in or near our wood that will in all probability remain longest in our minds, 
for they became for a little while a part of our lives, and we an almost 
unregarded part of theirs: Each evening at dusk, as the brown owls 
began to bestir themselves and call to one another, and the squirrels 
closed the day with a few final remarks—all to the running accompaniment 
of the little glebe chorus—we felt, not that these sounds disturbed the 
quiet of the wood, but that they were, for us at least, an essential part of 
it, so that in some strange way they deepened the silence. 

_ BERNARD GOOCH. 


INDIAN ART TO-DAY 


T first sight one is apt to find in the canvas by a contemporary 

Indian artist the ripples of Paris. But as one goes deeper one at 

once realises where the East and West meet and where they part. 
Stylistically, they may be one to-day, but fundamentally they continue 
to preserve their distinctive aesthetic traditions in their own ways, thus 
contributing to the common heritage of humanity. It really does not 
matter in what manner an artist expresses himself if he does it well. 
Julian Trevelyan speaks of a Buddhist artist who has combined his 
hieratic tradition with the technique of Picasso and Walt Disney. 

D. H. Kahnweiler distinguishes three stages in an artist’s development: 
(1) formation, (2) transition, and (3) creation. The first relates to the 
criss-cross of influences which an artist passes through. He will have 
assimilated these influences by the time he emerges into the second, but 
he is of no consequence unless he reaches the third. Creative artists 
cannot be many in any country, and in India they are bound to be fewer 
for various reasons, the most unfortunate of which is the inaccessibility 
of their own country’s—not to speak of the world’s—artistic heritage. 
No wonder that the Indian artists, with a few notable exceptions, find 
themselves susceptible to influences which they cannot possibly integrate 
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into their own traditions. This handicap, it is to be hoped, will have 
been removed with the establishment of a truly national museum and 
gallery. 

Of the influences which have affected art in India recently three are 
most important: the Bengal School, the Ecole de Paris, and Folk Art. 
The first is a spent force to-day. ‘The second has dominated the scene 
since Amrita Sher Gil. The third is seen to very good effect in Jamini 
Roy and Sheila Auden. 

It is a mistake to identify the Bengal School with any region or medium 
in particular, since it has found its adherents in all parts of the country — 
and they have adopted various media, including oils. What is it? At 
the turn of the century, when the artist in Europe, stirred by intellectual 
curiosity unprecedented in art history, was marching forward discovering ` 
new worlds, his confrére in India, under the impact of nationalism which 
had been sweeping the country at the time, was dreaming of a return to 
the past. And it was from these dreams that the famous revivalist 
movement, with which the names of, strangely enough, an Englishman, 
E. B. Havell, and Dr. Abanindranath Tagore have been associated, 
emerged in Calcutta. The revivalists rejected the Western mannerisms 
which they had learnt at school, and asserted values which had produced 
“the glory that was Ind.” The Bengal School is thus essentially a revivalist 
school, which Ananda Coomaraswamy has likened to the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood not only in its delicacy and charm, which are irresistible, 
but in its lack of vigour and vitality. ‘The School has suffered much in 
incompetent hands. “The glory that was Ind” cannot be revived by a. 
spiritless return to the externals of the masterpieces of the past, which is 
what most of the present generation of the Bengal School artists do. 
These artists, who lack conviction, are content with the patterns of the 
pioneers. There are, however, a few distinguished exceptions. The 
School, on the whole, is in decline.. Its fundamental defects are its 
emphasis, not on the continuity and vitality, but on the mere pastness of 
tradition, and its pre-occupation with the prettiness of the female figure. 

It was with Amrita Sher Gil that real renaissance began in Indian 
painting. Her greatness lay in her discovery of the possibility of a new 
plastic synthesis between the East and West, which, however, remained 
incomprehensible to her contemporaries. In 1940, a year before her 
death, she writes: “I am starving for appreciation, literally famished. 
My work is understood and liked less and less as time goes on.” Her 
contemporaries could not understand her, because she rejected the Bengal 
‘School, on which they had been brought up. She rejected the Bengal 
School because it was not her intention to revive “the glory that was Ind,” 
which, as she confessed, was beyond her. Her intention was to reflect 
in her work the warmth and humanity of the India around her. Her 
sense of urgency demanded a virile idiom. The Post-Impressionists, 
who had drawn their inspiration from Primitive Art, at once beckoned to 
her. Amrita Sher Gil was, in fact, the first to make a serious attempt to 
integrate the modern mannerisms into the traditions of her own country, 
though earlier Gaganendranath Tagore had carried on inconsequential 
experiments which had vaguely impressionistic and cubistic flavour. 
One may find echoes of Gauguin and Modigliani in her emotive elonga- 
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tions and stark simplification of form. But the colour orchestration, the 
rhythmic balance, and above all the very “feel” that animate a Sher Gil 
are as close to the heart of India as the Kangra and Basohli Kalms. If 
the Byzantines ‘“‘mysticised” the Graeco-Roman idiom, and the Florentines 
“materialised” the Byzantine idiom, Amrita Sher Gil romanticised the 
Parisian idiom. Sailoz Mookherjea and George Keyt have also learnt 
much from the Ecole de Paris. But in their appeal they are different 
—as different as Matisse and Picasso, who, after India, have inspired 
them most. Keyt, incidentally, is Ceylonese by birth. But spiritually 
he belongs to India, as Picasso belongs to France. 

Sailoz Mookherjea owes much to Matisse indeed, but more to Kangra 
Kalm and Folk Art. Let us, for a moment, forget all about Matisse, all 
about tradition, and just look at the India that emerges in the hands of 
Sailoz Mookherjea. Emaciated men and women caught in moods as 
familiar to us as the colours and patterns of their costumes, and set against 
a landscape full of light and air.. A dog here or a child there to add to 
the animation. What fascinates most this artist is not a theory or 
tradition, but his own country and his own people, whom, naturally, he 
would present in a manner acceptable to contemporary taste. His basic 
problem has been one of medium. To-day there are very few artists in 
India in whose hands oils become so eloquent as in his. In one of his 
pictures, for instance, appears a white horse against a white background, 
which is tour de force indeed ! The most serious criticism against Sailoz 
Mookherjea—which it would be difficult to answer—is that his art, 
however fine, is small, because it lacks intellect; and lack of intellect has 
proved the undoing of several much greater artists, who, alternatively, 
have had to remain content with facile formulas and convenient clichés. 

George Keyt is perhaps the most controversial artist in the East to-day, 
His affinities are unashamedly with Picasso, but he is soft and tender 
while Picasso is grim and grotesque. In his geometric breaking up of 
form lies hidden a grace and delicacy distinctively Indian. Krishna and 
Gopis, Ragas and Raginis, Nayikas, etc.—subjects on which we thought 
the Pahari and Rajasthani miniaturists of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries had said the last word—reveal themselves in new aspects at 
his touch. In particular, his delineation of Hindu gods and goddesses, 
whom he does not hesitate to present in the most shocking forms possible, 
is as audacious and authentic as that which we find in some of our finest 
sculpture and literature. He is one of those very few artists who believe 
that renaissance in art consists in a revival, not of old forms, but of the 
spirit behind them. His crisp still-lifes, à la Picasso, however, leave me 
cold. What has Keyt learnt from Picasso? Five lessons: (1) that an 
artist must be a master of his technique before he experiments; (2) that 
he must not repeat himself; (3) that he is as much a product of his time 
as of his tradition; (4) that he must have firm faith in what he is doing; 
and (5) that he must enjoy his work. That is why we find him so adven- 
turous, so uninhibited, and so irresistible. 

Outstanding among other modernists are: K. K. Hebbar, Gopal Ghose, 
Shiavax Chavda, N. S. Bendre, Gade, Raza, Ara, K. C. S. Paniker, M. F. 
Hussain, Ramkinkar, Prodosh Das Gupta, and Dhanraj Bhagat, to name 
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a few. The last three are the most provocative among the sculptors— 
direct, dynamic, and darmg. Dhanraj Bhagat carves mostly in wood, a 
medium with great possibilities. It is true that these artists have tre- 
mendous enthusiasm for the Ecole de Paris. But, unlike their Parisian 
contemporaries, they believe that an artist’s function is not confusion 
(which the French painting since Post-Impressionism has been), but 
creation and communication, a belief which they have inherited from their 
ancestors. In other words, it i$ their conviction that India has not only 
had a glorious past, but has a glorious future. While the language 
‘in which they choose to express themselves is thus inevitably inter- 
national, the India they present is as intimately Indian as the India 
around us. 

Jamini Roy has rejected the messy world around him and sought to 
project himself into a primitive state of mind. Like many of his great 
contemporaries, he began in the. grand manner of the Bengal School, 
but, unlike them, he did not stay there. He went on experimenting in 
various mannerisms, Eastern as well as Western, till at last he discovered 
an aesthetic appropriate to his audience—children. Another artist who 
addresses herself to children is Sheila Auden, our greatest woman artist 
since Amrita Sher Gil. Her pre-occupation with the prototypes of the 
toys and Kanthas has produced some'of her finest work—-pure, simple, 
and direct. She is now working on a pictorial Hindu mythology for 
children based on Bengal folk art. Other neo-primitives of note are 
P. L. Narasimhamurti, K. Sreenivasulu, and Abani Sen. There are also 
experimentalists throughout the country searching for new forms. 

The artist in India suffers under several handicaps. First, the absence 
of a truly national museum znd gallery, to which reference has already 
been made. Secondly, his art education is out of tune with the times 
and badly in need of reorientation. For instance, since there is not a 
single art school where aesthetics and art history are taught, most of the 
artists are ignorant of recent developments in the art world. ‘Thirdly, the 
question of patronage. ‘The artist has to address himself to an audience 
which rarely gives effective evidence of its aesthetic sensibilities. That 
people go into raptures at an exhibition is not enough: they should buy 
the canvasses they each like. Why should not serious young artists be 
given a chance to decorate public buildings, i.e., convocation halls, town 
halls, with their murals? Publishers also can help the artist in many 
ways. ‘The obvious way, of course, is to buy up pictures. At present 
there are very few publishers in India who can boast of a collection worth 
the name. Another way is to bring out modestly-priced and tastefully- 
illustrated monographs on Modern Indian Art. Prints and postcards are 
yet another medium through which a publisher can patronise the artist. 
Fourthly, the artist in India finds himself in an atmosphere of lazy tolerance 
which accounts for the spurious work that dominates most exhibitions. 
The significance of one-man shows is not yet realised, At present, they 
are far too frequent and far too thin. Unless these and other handicaps 
are removed, art in India cannot become the living force that it is in other 
countries. ~ 


A. 5. RAMAN. 
DELHI. 


THE COLOURED FRANCHISE IN 
SOUTH AFRICA 


N rth April, 1951, Speaker Conradie, in a 53-minute ruling, 
deprived South Africa of her constitution. He had been called 
upon to decide whether the Government could alter the franchise 
of the Coloured community by a simple majority in the House of Assembly 
and he ruled that it can. Many observers felt that, in confining the debate . 
in March to the purely juridical aspect of competence without inviting 
the Speaker to consider also the moral obligations involved, the Oppo- 
sition made a great strategical error, which, probably cannot now be 
retrieved. For Government speakers consistently argued that what 
Parliament can do is what it ought to do, and as they were not contro- 
verted, this ethical: issue was not put to the Speaker for decision. The 
present ruling, giving Parliament (i.e., a majority of its members) un- 
fettered control of procedure, can only produce one result, as the will 
of the majority is only too clear. 

To understand the issues at stake, a brief knowledge of the history of 
the non-European vote and the Union’s constitution is necessary. When 
the political franchise was created in the Cape Colony in, 1853, it was 
given to all males irrespective of colour, subject to certain property and 
income qualifications. Any voter was eligible for election to the House 
of Assembly. Meanwhile, the Orange Free State in 1854 had conferred 
civic rights only on burghers who were “white persons,” and the Trans- 
vaal Republican Constitution of 1858 uncompromisingly stated: ‘The 
people desire to permit no equality between Coloured people and the 
white inhabitants, either in Church or State.” 

Thus two radically opposed political traditions came into conflict in 
the National Convention which met in 1908 to consider Union of the four 
provinces, The result was a compromise by which each province was 
left with its own franchise, and the Cape’s non-European franchise was 
protected by Section 35 of the South Africa Act, which said that no 
non-European in the Cape could be deprived of his existing voting rights 
by reason of his race or colour alone except by a Bill passed by a two- 
‘ thirds majority of the two Houses sitting together. Section 152 provided 
that Section 35 (and certain other sections) could only be altered or 
repealed by, a similar procedure. ‘The sections covered by Section 152 
are known as the Entrenched Clauses. It needs to be stated here that, 
although the South Africa Act of 1909 was an Act of the British Parlia- 
ment, it merely gave effect to an agreement between South Africans, 
and that the leaders of the Cape liberal tradition, who included many 
Afrikaners (among them J. W. Sauer, father of the present Nationalist 
Minister of Transport), would not have consented to union without the 
safeguards for the non-European vote provided by the Entrenched 
Clauses. On the other hand, they surrendered the right of non-Europeans 
to become Members of Parliament. 

The Statute of Westminster in 1931 removed the restrictions of an old 
law prohibiting the Union Parliament from passing legislation repugnant 
to a British Act. General Smuts questioned whether this might not at 
a later date place the Entrenched Clauses (the South Africa Act being a 
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British Act) at the mercy of a bare majority in the Union Parliament, 
and General Hertzog unhesitatingly accepted his amendment to the 
resolution approving the craft Statute of Westminster, inserting the 
words: “‘on the understanding that the proposed legislation will in no 
way derogate from the entrenched provisions of the South Africa Act.” 
General Hertzog, as Prime Minister, then said in the Senate: “Let us 
repeat here and now, as man to maa, that it is our view that the protection 
of Section 152 cannot be taken away.” The procedure laid down in 
Sections 35 and 152 of the South Africa Act was followed in 1936 when 
the Cape Natives were removed from the common electoral roll by an 
overwhelming majority of the two Houses sitting together and allotted 
three representatives in the ‘ower House and four in the Senate. The 
validity of this legislation was challenged in the Courts. The Cape 


Provincial Division of the Supreme Court held that to remove voters .° 


from the common roll on tke grounds of their race alone brought the 
legislation within the purview of Section 35, and that the procedure 
adopted was therefore correct. But the Appellate Court judgment by 
Acting Chief Justice Stratford went much further: 
“Parliament is now, since the passing of the Statute of Westminster, 
the supreme and sovere:gn law-making body in the Union... . 
Parliament’s will, therefore, as expressed in an Act of Parliament 
cannot now in this country, as it cannot in England, be questioned 


by a Court of Law, whose function it is to enforce that will, not to. 


question it. . . . Parliament, composed of its three constituent 
elements, can adopt any procedure it thinks fit; the procedure 
expressed or implied in the South Africa Act is, so far as the Courts 
of Law are concerned, at the mercy of Parliament, like everything 
else.” 

This legal position is accepted by the present Government’s law 
advisers, and the effect is to reduce General Smuts’ resolution, quoted 
above, to no more than a statement of good faith and the willingness of 
a then almost unanimous Parliament to abide voluntarily by the Con- 
stitution. Strictly speaking, it has no legal force. 

There remains, however, the moral effect of the South Africa Act, of 


the Smuts’ resolution, and of tke pledges of General Hertzog and others. : 


The clearest statement of this :s by Dr. Jansen (the present Governor- 
General) when he was Speaker in 1934: l 
“I have come to the conclusion that the Statute of Westminster 
does not in any way derogate from the entrenched clauses of the South 
Africa Act. ... The whole existence of this Parliament is based on 
the South Africa Act which is our Constitution, and in my opinion, 
until they are repealed, we are bound by the provisions of that 
Constitution regarding the procedure to be followed in connection 
with the amendment or repeal of any of the entrenched clauses.” 
This ruling was upheld from the Chair in 1940 and again in 1945. 
That it was also the opinion of those who accepted the new status under 
the Statute of Westminster may be shown by the 1931 statements of two 
Ministers of the present Government: “I think that no one in the House 
or in the Union doubts the moral obligation of the Parliament and the 
people to respect the basic principle in our Constitution, and therefore it 
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appears to me to be unnecessary to include (in the Statute of Westminster) 

a- provision for securing it.”- (Dr. Stals, who died very recently); and 
“We feel that the entrenched clauses are a matter of good faith, and I 
cannot imagine that any government would alter them by a bare majority.” 
(Mr: Swart, the Minister of Justice, who spoke in the present debate in 
favour of just such a procedure). It is clear, therefore, that there should have 
been.a strong moral obligation to observe the constitutional procedure of 
the South Africa Act, however unlimited the legal power of Parliament 
may be. The Speaker’s present ruling is a break not only with the 
precedents set by earlier Speakers, but conflicts with the sincere and 
unequivocal undertakings of those who passed the legislation conferring 
legal sovereignty on the South African Parliament. 

The present battle is over the voting rights of the Coloured (half-caste) 
people in the Cape Province. Since 1853 they have had male franchise 
on the common roll, subject to the qualifications mentioned earlier. It 
is now proposed to remove them (some 50,000 voters) to a separate elec- 
toral roll from which they will elect four (European) representatives to 
the Lower House and one Senator. The number of representatives is 
to remain fixed as long as the number of M.P.’s representing white South 
Africa remains at 150. This part of the Government’s policy of apartheid 
was held up until September 1950 because its majority depended on 
Mr. Havenga’s Afrikaner Party, and Mr. Havenga stood by the view of 
his late leader Hertzog, that such a measure should be passed by the 
constitutional two-thirds majority, which the Government could not (and 
still cannot) command. But the South-West African elections gave the 
Nationalists an absolute majority irrespective of the A.P., and very shortly 
afterwards Mr. Havenga withdrew his no longer effective, opposition. 
The decision to proceed by a bare majority in Parliament (representing 
a minority of the voters) is, therefore, a dishonourable betrayal of earlier 
obligations—constitutional, moral and personal—even if its strict legal 
validity cannot be impugned. Even Dr. Malan has been on record as 
wishing to extend to the Coloureds the.political rights of the white people. 


‘What is happening to-day confirms the verdict of General Hertzog, 


founder of the Nationalist Party, from which Malan’s ‘purified’ National- 
ists hived off in the thirties: 

“Tt seems as though purified policy has been deliberately con- 
ceived to evade the requirements of faith and honour and sincerity, 
and that in giving practical effect to the Coloured and Native policy, 
care should be taken that disloyalty and faithlessness shall be the 
guiding line of the white man in determining and fulfilling his duties 
as guardian of the non-European.” 

The motives behind this measure of disfranchisement are powerful. 
"The Nationalists have sought to reassure the Coloureds that in fact 
their rights will be better safeguarded by separate representation and 
that no diminution is intended. But not only is this argument vigorously 
rejected by the Coloured people themselves, who prefer a small say in 
some 25 constituencies to complete monopoly of four and know that, if 
constitutional safeguards and pledges of good faith can be thus easily 
disowned, their four representatives are no more secure than the three 
Native Representatives who are ‘already threatened with extinction; it 
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conflicts with the assurance of the Nationalists to their own supporters 
that this Bill will scotch the Coloured threat to white civilisation. In 
fact, the Cape Coloured vote is only 8.28 per cent. of the total Cape vote, 
and in one constituency only (Cape Flats, 26.7 per cent.) do the Coloureds 
constitute more than one quarter of the vote. But, and this is the con- 
stitutional reason for this unconstitutional measure, in between five and 
ten constituencies they are thought to hold the balance of power between 
the Nationalist and United Parties, and, Nationalist racial policy being 
what it is, their vote is generally in favour of the United Party. The 
1948 election, which many consider the high-water mark of possible 
Nationalist achievement under the existing constitution, gave the 
Nationalist-Afrikaner Party coalition a majority of seven in the Lower 
House and of two in the Senate. The removal of the Coloureds to a 
separate roll will swing a further six Cape constituencies (perhaps more) 
over to the Nationalists, and, together with the South-West Africa vote, 
will make it very difficult for the United Party (despite its overall majority 
in the total poll which is nullified by the 15 per cent. “loading” in favour 
of the rural constituencies) to win the 1953 election. ‘This solid political 
advantage and the doctrine of baasskap—the preservation of white political 
supremacy and of the master-servant relationship between white and other 
races—have determined the Nationalists to abolish at all costs a situation 
where Coloured votes can decide a white election. The price is to reduce 
the Act of Union to a scrap of paper and to destroy the good faith of the 
white man in the eyes of all the coloured races, 

Since the foregoing paragraphs were written, an appeal has been 
lodged against the validity of the Act. The Cape Division of the Supreme 
Court was estopped by Mr. Justice Stratford’s judgment from consider- 
ing the merits of the appeal, but these will shortly be argued in the 
Appellate Court. The passing of the Act in June was the signal for the 
launching of the popular movement, known as the Torch Commando, 
to unseat the Government’ anc to elect another pledged to restore the 
constitution. Leaders of the Coloured community have declined to join 
it on the ground that it is primarily an attempt by the European to restore 
the integrity of his word—and that is fair comment. 


C. W. M. GELL. 
Rustenburg, Transvaal. 


COUNTRY BOOKS TO-DAY 


ELIGHT in country life and all that it entails is a strong deep- 
Towa peculiarly British trait, and perhaps no other peoples in 

the world have made such a fine cult of country living as we have. 
There is an element of paradox about this to-day, for four-fifths of our 
population live in towns, bùt it is, of course, a heritage of the past, when 
Britain was a wholly ‘agricultural country. What is remarkable is that 
this love of country things, of nature, of natural beauty, and of sport, 
should have remained in us all through the toils and upheavals of the 
Industrial Revolution, and is still strong in our hearts. . All this is reflected 
in our literature, wherein country backgrounds and rural characters 


met 
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largely predominate. But apart from this vast wealth of general literature, 
yet within its realms, we have a great store of pure country literature. 

The Englishman never tires of reading books about his native country- 
side—or of writing them, for that matter—for the stream is more plentiful 
now than it has ever been. In the unsurpassed boom in book-buying 
and reading we have experienced during the war years, and to an only 
slightly lesser extent since, country books have figured largely in publishers’ 
lists and in library borrowings. Country books—and by that term we 
must mean the wide variety of books with a rural interest, from nature 
books to tales of country living and experience—have enjoyed a remark- 
able and ever-increasing popularity among the general public. During 
the war this was complacently explained by the need of troops serving 
overseas to have something to remind them of the soil for which they 
fought. But while such feelings did have a certain need that was met by 
books about English country life, the interest, even taking into account 
the general increase in reading of every kind, quite obviously sprang from 
an even more lasting source. People everywhere began to discover their 
own countryside, both directly through a widening contact with it in 
many ways, ranging from rural billetting to the work on the land itself, , 
and vicariously through a variety of ways, not the least of which was the 
personal contact with countrymen in the Services. The townsman 
realised finally that the legend of the rather slow-witted ‘‘yokel” was quite 
dead, for he fought and worked side by side with the very people whose 
intelligence and way of life he had often spurned. In this way there grew 
up.a great thirst for more knowledge about the country and all its in- 
habitants. And again, all the wartime planning for post-war house- 
building gave young men everywhere at least the appearance of a chance 
to fulfil that once-prevalent ambition of “a little place of one’s own in the 
country.” 

So it was that more country books both new and old came to be read, 
and indeed are still being read, than ever before in our history. Whether 
or not this interest in rural reading will continue permanently, it is idle to 
speculate. Doubtless with the eventual coming of the expected drop in 
the popularity of books and reading, there will be a noticeable drop in 
the interest in such volumes, although every good would result from a 
continuance of this form of reading in the years to‘come. For it is only 
by a population that is knowledgeable about, and therefore interested in 
rural beauty and wild life, that will seek to foster and preserve its heritage 
for all time. Without that knowledge and interest, concern for the right 
keeping of such things will remain in the ineffective hands of an en- 
lightened few, and much will inevitably be lost. 

Authors of country books to-day have a high standard already set them 
by the great line of the past. Volumes of all countryside interests written 
to-day can only too easily be set up against the acknowledged classics of 
literature; all too often they may seem but pale imitations of colourful 
originals. Country books can be broadly divided into two groups, nature 
books and others which do not have a natural history interest. Yet such 
a division is a purely arbitrary one, for so deep is the love of birds and 
animals and flowers and insects in country lovers of all centuries, that 
the present-day reader finds much nature interest in old books about 
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farming, hunting, fishing, mountaineering, and so on. It is really dificult 
——some would say impossible—to achieve complete monopoly of subject 
interest, and there is always a considerable overlapping of the different 
fields of appeal. ‘Therein, of course, lies one of the main attractions that 
country books hold for many readers: one has only got to like the country- 
side in a general way, or to favour country living, and almost every book 
of rural interest, whether it deals with angling or agriculture, is worthwhile 
and profitable reading. Ever since Chaucer and Fielding, a rural interest 
has been found in our literature, and the great figures of past ages are 
still read to-day. Gilbert White, the first of a continuous and fruitful line 
of naturalist-authors, Izaak Walton, ambassador of the quiet contemplative 
life of the fisherman, Richard Jefferies, Hudson, Cobbett, and the rest, 
are the acknowledged classics, and receive, if anything, more attention 
now than they have ever done, certainly more than in their own lifetimes. 
It would be invidious and obviously quite worthless to attempt to name 
from contemporary country writers those who will most likely fill such 
places in the opinion of the future, but it may be helpful to glance at some 
of the current practitioners of the art of rural writing, not to put them 
into their proper perspective, but to endeavour to increase the pleasure 
obtainable from this branch of reading. 

An exact chronological record is difficult to achieve, nor is it necessary. 
Most successful and worthwhile country authors, whatever their range, 
are countrymen and, living as they do in the country, generally reach a 
ripe old age. Doyen of these is undoubtedly Sir William Beach Thomas, 
veteran journalist and war correspondent, whose chief claim to posterity 
is undoubtedly his rural writings. From his wise and mature mind, 
countryside writings still flow in abundance, both in books and as 
journalism. His last book, A Countryman’s Creed, was a remarkable 
statement of his rural faith. Nor should we overlook J. W. Robertson 
Scott, another veteran author, whose commendable success in the field 
of establishing and running a distinctive rural periodical has rather 
obscured his own imposing and valuable array of country books, written 
mostly from the sociological standpoint, one which most will agree we 
cannot have too much written. 

Many writers of to-day, like their predecessors, are not concerned 
merely to chronicle the events of the changing seasons upon the country- 
side and everything it contains; they also seek to stimulate interest and 
action in the thousand and one problems, large and small, that confront 
us in our countryside and rural economy to-day. Such authors as H. J. 
Massingham, C. Henry Warren, and John Moore have attained eminence 
here. Another writer with similar purpose which combines happily with 
a keen gift for poetical description and vividness of phrase is H. E. Bates. 
In his non-fiction books the sincerely passionate desire for a better country- 
side permeates even the most eclectic passages of description. In the 
works of Henry Williamson can be found what is perhaps the clearest 
and most telling statement of the mind truly attuned towards nature since 
Jefferies. From the more scientific approach of the orthodox naturalist 
we find in the works of E. L. Grant Watson an equally impelling, but a 


quite different set of conclusions. 
For agriculture there is a wide chorus of skilled spokesmen, although 
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in the aggregate far fewer books about farming are written than on subjects 
of less specialised interest. The name of A. G.- Street is, perhaps, the 
best-known in this connection, but most of the work of Adrian Bell is 
also worth close study. During the war, when farming reached a point 
where its true importance was at last recognised by the entire country, 
books about wartime farming experiences became extremely popular. 
Most successful were Clifton Reynolds’s Glory Hill Farm series, although 
the latter volumes recorded a failure, and R. M. Lockley’s stories of his 
farming in South Wales. We also had some useful work from the pen 
of a business man, Duncan McGuffie. 

Apart from the standard works of full edmi value from writers 
such as J. A. Scott Watson, C. S. Orwin, Sir George Stapledon, and the 
Earl of Portsmouth, many other rural authors took to farming during the 
war and wrote books about their experiences. While such works will 
continue to be of value to those contemplating farming as a career, they 
will.obviously not live as long as the best books in the individual spheres 
of the writers concerned. One noticeable feature of this, however, was 
the rise of authors directly concerned with work in the country who 
produced books of their experiences. Amateurs at smail-holding like 


. Monica M. Hutchings wrote excellently of their trials and successes, 


and to supplement the already established work of writers like Fred 
Kitchen, a farm-worker, and Dugald MacIntyre, a Scots gamekeeper, 
there appeared names such as E. M. Barraud and Rachel Knappett, 
whose amusing stories of life in the Women’s Land Army promise literary 
worth to come; J. 5. Collis, who also wrote about his experiences as an 
agricultural worker, and Louis Quinain, who has recorded the activities 
of a country policeman. We await with interest books from other rural 
figures; given some literary ability, their success would be assured. The 
fact that some of the writers named are quite young should act as an 
encouragement. Reminiscences of country living, whether in the for- 
gotten past or at the present, have always been noticeably popular, possibly 
because of their vicarious appeal to the town-dweller by necessity. These 
range from the near-classic autobiographical volumes of Siegfried Sassoon 
to the rather more stereotyped accounts of which at the moment there is 
almost an excess. Topographical books also abound, chiefly for their 
value as extended guide-books to the traveller. The name of Edmund 
Vale stands out here, but many other writers have also turned their at- 
tentions in this direction. Even the academic mind of Dr. Joad is directed 
with all his customary vigour towards the question of rural preservation 
and education in country ways. 

The realm of books on natural history is probably the largest of this 
already extensive group of current literature, attracting as it does so many 
writers with varying degrees of technical knowledge and artistic skill. 
No serious student can afford to overlook the work of Brian Vesey- 
Fitzgerald, noteworthy for its versatile range, Eric Parker, Seton Gordon, 
and, to represent the younger generation, Richard Perry, whose keen prose 
has already created an outstanding impression. The approach of natural 
history is usually that of writers on country matters for young people, 
the importance of whose work cannot be too strongly stressed. Many 
adult-catering authors have done sterling work i in this field, but the credit 
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for the biggest share of such work must go to a prolific woman writer 
who enjoys a wide following among children, Enid Blyton. Such a 
cursory survey is representative rather than exhaustive, but it does serve 
to show the present healthy state of a distinctive branch of British letters, 
without which both literature and the country itself would be the poorer. 
Davip GUNSTON. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
WoRrLD TRADE 


UCH of what Mr. Butler, British Chancellor of the Exchequer, 

said on 2gth January last, and of what emerged in the subsequent 

House of Commons debate, about the financial and economic 
plight of Great Britain and the Commonwealth, though it was addressed 
primarily to the sterling area, had a wider implication. It seems odd to 
innocent minds that so essential a thing and so essentially simple a thing, 
as world trade, or the exchange between the countries of the world of 
commodities, goods and services to their mutual benefit and even 
necessity, should have become in the course of time the complicated and . 
the potentially harmful thing with which we now have to grapple. In 
this twentieth century, when science has opened up so many avenues to 
greater prosperity, we have used the opportunities to an opposite effect. 
Of all countries in the world that stood to benefit by the scientific and 
therefore the industrial “revolution” of the past hundred years, Great 
Britain stood to benefit most. Her fifty million people live on a nearly, 
barren island, dependent for their life upon imports of food, which 
can be paid for only by the export of manufactured goods, the raw materials 
of which and the petrol for their transport have in their turn to be imported 
from other countries, but have to be paid for, so to speak, in advance by 
the manufactured goods themselves. 

Up to the beginning of the present century so challenging a dilemma 
seemed to be in a fair way to permanent solution, but the solution depended 
upon the continuance of commonsense and mutual service throughout the 
world and upon the observance at home of those moral principles without 
which no human problem can be lastingly solved. Neither of those 
conditions in the upshot was found to operate. Abroad, two world wars 
took the place of mutual service; at home, selfish greed on the part of those 
privileged people who gleaned the bulk of the financial harvest from 
, expanding international trad2 paved the way for subsequent “revolution”’: 
a fair word used by Mr. Attlee half way through the century. On 2gth 
January, 1952, therefore it came as no surprise to informed people when 
Mr. Butler said: “It is the harsh truth that our economic position has 
been deteriorating for about half a century,” although he did not attempt 
any historical explanation for the fact, and although the Opposition 
benches, more bent upon party vendetta than upon history, truth or good 
sense, burst into what in the circumstances sounded rather like the 
laughter of light-headed men. Politics indeed have played the major 
part in this historic calamity of world trade. The motive should have 
been above politics. Mr. Butler observed rightly on 29th January last 
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that “‘it is a great moral issue, and if we fail to answer the moral challenge, 
all else will crumble.” That moral challenge ought to have been 
recognised and answered in the first decade of the century, when the 
ways parted and the world took the wrong turning. The upshot is fairly 
epitomised in the present fact, grotesque as it be, that the production of 
goods throughout the world, and especially in Great Britain, has expanded 
beyond all records and at the same time adversity has spread beyond all 
records. 

Before the first world war—that dread blunder whose effects are as 
yet, forty years on, far from being spent—the prospect had begun to 
open of a world that could enjoy the many new amenities made possible 
by the advance in scientific knowledge and skill and by their application 
to the industrial technique. As a result of the discovery and application 
of the principles of the internal combustion engine (1820) the scattered 
parts of the world that could contribute to each other’s comfort and 
prosperity by an interchange of their surplus supplies became more 


quickly accessible to each.other. Distances shrank as the internal com- 


bustion engine led to an ever-quickening tempo of transport over land and 
sea and, in the quick further advance, through the air as well. The lands 
that grew food easily could send their products quickly to such barren 
lands as Great Britain, where God had given, not the appropriate climate 
for agriculture, but an unrivalled industrial skill for manufactured goods; 
and the sunny lands could receive their railways and cars in exchange 
for food. Never before in history had there opened to the eyes of men so 
good an opportunity of putting into practice that elementary principle of 
mutual service upon which human welfare exclusively (yes, exclusively) 
depends. 

By a commonplace dispensation of the divine wisdom, the fact was that 
the world contained everything that man needed for his physical life and 
consequent spiritual development, and contained it all in a sort of wild 
superabundance; but one simple condition (such as characterises our life 
in all its aspects) was imposed upon our enjoyment thereof. ‘The condition 
was, that we must co-operate and help each other. The fact that oranges 
could grow in southern Spain, but not in northern Scotland, was not 
a haphazard or slipshod accident of divine planning. It was an essential 
condition of the business in hand. And the condition has more than a 
geographical incidence. Wheat, the substance of the bread of life, is 
provided by God in quantities adequate to the maximum human need; 
the unending waves of golden corn are a miracle, commonplace as it be, 
of God’s omnipotence and love; but a condition is attached to the gathering 
of the harvest; namely that the seed must first be sown by man himself. 
We not. only reap what we sow; it is likewise true that we must sow if 
we are to reap. It came to pass in the history of a still young human 
race that science—which is not an inventive or creative agency, but a 


‚merely observant agency whose function it is to discover existing physical 


facts and to exploit them for man’s benefit—suddenly expanded the 
scope of a world-wide enterprise in that very field of human welfare 
proposed by God and disposed by human obedience to God’s condition. 

Could any condition be simpler or more palpable to reason and common- 
sense? A child of seven could understand.it. If a dozen children sat 
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at a long table laden with eatables they all wanted to share, but not each 
of the eatables being within the reach of each child, and if an older person 
explained that they must help each other by handing eatables to each other, 
would they not readily understand, and would not the performance be 
satisfactory to them all? By contrast—and this is the true analogy of 
what in fact has happened to the adult children of God in our time—if the 
dozen beneficiaries aforesaid were to start quarrelling and grabbing, the 
spoils themselves would be destroyed in the fight, and none of the parties 
would be satisfied. If the commonsense given by God to His children 
were not in itself enough to point so simple a truth, then Christ came to 
earth for the very purpose of revealing and calling attention to it, in 
common with other comparable truths. Yet we have not learnt it, nor 
acted upon it. 

In July 1949 for instance, and in January 1952 the Commonwealth 
Finance Ministers met together to discuss means of combating this 
unchanging and unresolved crisis (if “crisis” be permitted to describe an 
emergency at which no effective decision or change of heart is taken) 
which has resulted precisely from the disease of selfish grabbing in inter- 
national affairs. An adverse balance of payments, a gold and dollar drain, 
an artificial devaluation of sterling, restriction of imports, and stimulation 
of exports, all these clichés of a mad world are bandied about over the 
desolation, the unnecessary ruin, of world trade. The heartrending 
project of increasing exports while restricting imports (these two things 
being the fixed sides of the one medal); the equally unrealistic device of 
devaluing sterling (which is nothing else than a method of bamboozling 
oneself about a state of affairs which none the less is the automatic and 
fixed result of trading operations); the imposing of governmental rules, 
controls, restrictions, prohibitions, and what not in a matter whose very 
vitality and health derive from the free flow of exchange without let or 
hindrance: all these things are the symptoms of disease. so 

There are other symptcms of the disease, of a remarkable complexity 
and virulence. War, the effect of past war, the incidence of present war, 
the fear of new war; the wicked waste incurred in the manufacture of 
armaments for still hypothetical new war; riots in Egypt; self-invited: 
bankruptcy in Persia; terrorism in the fringes of Asia; foul tyranny 

spreading over the earth from the Kremlin, which in its atheist ideology 
seeks to destroy the very condition of human welfare; a mounting waste 
in all countries of those amenities for which the peoples stand in need; 
a continuing and even increasing dominance of soulless politics over the 
field of international trade; these are some of the symptoms of the disease 
to which man has fallen victim by his failure to carry out the elementary 
rules of conduct propounded by God for his guidance and benefit. In 
this twentieth century we are forced to recognise thatthe order of our 
going is important; that it is useless, or worse, to make scientifically 
clever things before we make certain by our moral equipment that we shall 
be able to use them for our benefit. Such observations are not the high 
falutin’ dream of people who like to suspend themselves above the fray; 
they are hard and humdrum truths. For instance, let this question be 
answered: how comes it that in such a country as Britain, where exports 
are, or on first principles should be, the criterion of the standard of life, it 
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happens by contrast at this present time that an unparalleled high level 
of exports coincides, not with a corresponding abundance, but with an 
unparalleled low level of supplies for home consumption? If, after the 
1939-1945 war, the exports are 50 per cent. more than they were before 
the war, why is the standard life not 50 per cent. higher, but at least 50 
per cent. lower than it was before the war? 

`The answer is to be found in the immoral graft of politics (the word 
immoral being here used deliberately), in which materialist ends are - 
encompassed without reference to the moral conditions. It is only the 
average moral quality of the individual citizen that in the last analysis 
has any bearing upon the matter. These absurdly increased exports do 
not even pay for the still more absurdly increased cost of government, 
the reason for the latter increase being that the transfer of initiative and 
responsibility from the individual to the State—which is what the much- 
vaunted “welfare State” merely comes to—spells bankruptcy. If the 
individual person is conscious of the responsibility that falls upon him, 
he behaves accordingly. If he feels that he is a cipher in a vague entity 
called the State he loses his sense of personal responsibility and becomes 
an irresponsible opportunist. Hence it is that such things as the British 
health service in no time outrun all the estimates of what they should 
cost. There are exceptions, of course, to all such generalities, but 
generalities they are. Before there can be an effective welfare state there ` 
must be a body of citizens morally able to withstand the temptation to 
indulge in graft and wangling at the expense of “the State”; and by the 
time such a moral level is reached, there will be no need for a welfare 
State at all, because individual charity will be found to be the better 
instrument of welfare. 

It is indeed the only instrument available for such a purpose. If 
individual quality be not.equal to the general need, political legislation 
cannot take its place. Political governments have not only usurped this 
sort of initiative within the confines of nations. ‘They have extended it 
to international trade with the like unfortunate results. A certain 
minimum of political sanction is necessary at home and abroad; but the 
greater degree of competence must fall to the goodness of individual man, 
if welfare is to result. For half a century, interrupted only by world 
wars, there has been something like an epidemic of endless diplomatic , 
conferences on every conceivable problem without ever a solution, or 
even a palliative to record. The: financial and economic aspect of this 
modern imbroglio is of a piece with its other aspects. There is such a 
thing as “economics” as a subject of study for a university degree. There 
are economic “experts” who include in their province this matter of 
public finance, national and international. The terms they use and the 
principles they postulate are meaningless to probably ninety-nine per 
cent. of ordinarily educated people. Yet the subject with which they 
deal, if stripped of its conventional jargon, is elementary and simple 
enough for the great majority of adult people to grasp without difficulty. 
Though the individual person be the basis of society and the channel of 
the grace of God, he is not and cannot be, for the purposes of society, 
an isolated unit. Individuals are dependent upon each other. Co- 
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operation is the dictate of that commonsense which is given to man by 
God, and mutual help is one of God’s cardinal commands. 

How those truths apply can be readily appreciated if one keeps in one’s 
mind the simple essentials of the matter. In the primitive beginnings 
of a society a man must make his own hut, hunt for the food of his own 
family, and make his own and his family’s clothes. Such a technique of 
life cannot last; and the line of development soon marks itself out. The 
people specialise. One man does all the hunting, another all the building; 
another makes all the clothes; and they “swap.” A monetary system 
then emerges as an elementary necessity. The man.who makes a loin 
cloth can hardly expect to be given a hut in exchange, for the one thing 
is not comparable to the other in value, that is, in the time it takes to 
produce. ‘‘Money” therefore suggests itself as a measure of the exchange, 
the unit or token being the measure of a given amount of work. A man 
now “sells”? his own product for money and “buys? somebody else’s 
with the money. ‘That is the whole essence of trade, national and inter- 
national, at this present time and at all times. It is obvious that one 
man, primitive or modern, may work harder or have a greater skill in a 
particular enterprise than another man, or that one man be thrifty and 
another feckless. Hence arisés the capitalist system as the inevitable and 
obviously good expedient: good unless it be abused; a caveat that applies 
equally to all human activity. One man, lazy perhaps, or temperamentally 
improvident, cannot “keep” his family. Another makes more money 
than he needs for the upkeep of his family. The latter, by using his 
surplus money to build a factory for the making of, say, boots, can 
“employ” the relatively inefficient man aforesaid, give him a regular wage 
and security, he himself s reward for his enterprise taking the surplus 
profit, What could be simpler, fairer, more reasonable, or beneficial to 
all concerned? 

When the system of exckanging goods through the medium of monetary 
tokens expands to an international scope, the several nations having 
developed a separate monetary system, the two kinds of money need to 
be correlated. The “exchange” value of currencies—need so obvious a 
thing be even stated?—is therefore the automatic result of supply and 
demand. If you want to buy things that are produced in the United 
States it is no good offering sterling, because the American producer of 
the goods needs dollars for his work: a currency, that is, which he can use 
to buy other things in his əwn country. If, however, he himself should 
want to buy something produced in Britain, he in turn needs sterling. 
Hence what is called the balance of payments, the goods being bought 
in the one country being cffset against those being bought in the other, 
and only the surplus of one over the other needing the transfer of currency,- 
or of gold, which is the common basis of foreign exchange. It is only if 
Britain, say, wants to buy from the United States more things than the 
United States wants to buy from Britain, that an (adverse) balance of 
dollars is needed by Britain, whereas a balance of sterling is not needed 
by the United States. Dollars therefore and not sterling have to be 
“bought” in the foreign exchange market. Dollars therefore are dear 
and sterling cheap. : 

In the days when, only half a century ago, the whole world wanted 
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British manufactured goods as well as such British services as shipping, 
banking, insurance, and brokerage, sterling was dear, because everybody 
needed to buy sterling. Today when, as a result of two world wars in 
which the essential British activity of manufacturer, merchant, banker, 
broker, shipper to the whole world has been in some degree destroyed, 
and other countries less hard hit by the wars, for instance the United 
States, have usurped the position formerly held by Britain, the automatic 
result is that the people of many nations who before wanted sterling to 
buy British goods now want dollars to buy American goods. Sterling 
therefore being cheap and the dollar dear, it takes more sterling to buy 
dollar goods than it took before. The exchange is against sterling. As 
Britain stands at one extreme in the international circumstance and the 
United States at the other—Britain being barren and needing the import 
of food and materials for the manufacture of the goods that buy the 
food, the United States being self-sufficient and containing within her 
own borders all the food and all the materials she needs—it becomes 
clear why at this present time the United States i is prosperous and Britain 
is impoverished. 

But the fact is what it is. When a British socialist government, en- 
meshed in its own irrelevancies of theoretic planning, decides that by an 
artificial devaluation of sterling in the exchange market it can counter 
the increased cost of production at home and beat its competitors in the 
world markets by the artificial cheapness of its goods, it is engaged in 
the perhaps temporarily pleasant but essentially nonsensical and ultimately 
foolish stratagem of burying its head in the sand so as not to see its own 
danger. It is not only that thereby its vital imports are made still dearer 
by that very stratagem, but it also happens that on any count of the argu- 
ment the facts cannot be argued down nor misrepresented. The value 
of sterling is what it intrinsically is as the result of international trade. 
The value of a currency is measured by what it will buy, not by a govern- 
ment’s dictate of what it ought to be worth. All this talk of the “con- 
vertibility” of sterling or of francs—convertibility being the normal 
thing, the talk about it being the product of artificial interference with 
the normal thing—is the unnecessary headache of theoretic economists 
and socialist planners. We have got away from the simple essentials of 
a simple thing. World trade is nothing other than an exchange of goods, 
effected not by crude barter but by the measure of monetary units, which 
in the last analysis is merely a measure of work. ‘These political theorists 
~and in this respect the Conservative theorists are only in degree less 
harmful than their Socialist rivals, and do not differ any- longer in kind 
—in attempting to make things better make things worse, because they 
do not face the facts. They are interested only in their own matertalist 
theories. 

The cheerful thing—for human affairs are never hopeless—is that every 
individual can do his part by deliberately seeking, by the grace of God, 
to enthrone the virtue of individual goodness as the only artificer of 
human welfare. In the particular matter here being discussed, it happens 
to have been the initial fault of the free individual himself, who proved 
unworthy of his freedom, that paved the way to the political tyranny 
that has done the harm. Before 1914 man was in fact free. If he had 
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regarded his freedom as the God-given opportunity for unselfish service, 
all would have been well. ‘The merchants would have managed inter- 
national trade for the exclusive purpose of mutual help through the 
international exchange of commodities, services and work. The monetary 
exchanges would have found their own level, imports would have balanced 
exports because in their essential function they do constitute a balance, 
and the world’s amenities and essential supplies would have been dis- 
tributed to everybody’s satisfaction. But greed, the greed of free but 
undisciplined men, men lacking the moral rudder of religious principle, 
was allowed to spoil the prospect. For the purpose of appropriating a 
greater and greater share of the spoil and of beating those rivals to it who 
had a like motive—this is the whole essential tale of the Anglo-German 
rivalry which led to the war in 1914—the free merchants, industrialists, ` 
brokers, bankers who stoed to gain financially from the enterprise sur- 
rendered (temporarily, as they intended, and only for the duration of the 
war) their freedom and their competence to their government so that 
by victory in war an assured political control over the sources of the raw 
materials could be vouchsafed to them. The surrender proved to be 
not temporary, but permanent. After 1918 trade was no longer free. 
After 1945 it was bound hand and foot in the shackles of the political 
tyrants, who themselves were actuated by a variety of motives, and 
contrived to embroil trade in a muddled complex of tariffs, taxes, restric- 
tions, vendettas, and political imbecilities such as, for instance, confounded 
commercial with political debts. The post-1918 nightmare of war 
“reparation” with its endless international conferences, its comic Dawes 
and Young loans, its stultification of the gold standard and the like was 
a nightniare that began, but has not ended. The domestic drive for more 
and more funds to pay for ill-considered schemes of social and other 
services has become mixed up with the finance and economics of inter- 
national trade, and there is no simplicity left in any field of enterprise. 
There can be no‘solution of this throttling welter of problems until 
first things be put first and governments resume their proper place as a 
mere instrument of common convenience, instead of, as they now are, 
the godless arbiter and tyrant over human affairs in all their aspects. 
GEORGE GLASGOW. 


11th February, 1952. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


THE STRUGGLE FOR EUROPE 


“The two most serious miscalculations of the Second World War both 
concerned the Soviet Union: Hitler’s miscalculation of Russia’s military strength, 
and Roosevelts miscalculation of Russia’s political ambition. It was these two 
errors‘of judgment which gave Stalin the opportunity of establishing the Soviet 
Union as the dominant power in Europe. ... A third mistake might well be 
fatal to Western civilisation.’ Thus Chester Wilmot—until yesterday a 
youngish, gifted war correspondent, to-day acclaimed as the historian of the 
Second World War—sums up the findings of six years’ studies in 766 large 
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pages of description, co-ordination, analysis and deduction. Strangely enough, 
the very. fact that we have half forgotten that struggle for Europe which the 
author means, the way back into Hitler’s “Fortress of Europe” until the day of 
“unconditional surrender,” and understand the title of his book as referring 
to the West’s defence against Soviet domination, confirms his findings more 
clearly than anything else. It is said that he started his work with a purpose 
entirely different from his results: that he was critical of Churchill and inspired 
by Roosevelt’s accomplishments. During the years of study which brought 
him, one after the other, the personal accounts of the years of tragedy, by 
Eisenhower, Marshall, Patton, Stimson, Sherwood, Stettinius, Byrnes, Badoglio 
and Ciano, Mikolajcezyk and Mourin, Montgomery, Mountbatten, Cunningham, 
Arnold, Harris, Leigh-Mallory, Morgan, Fuller, Falls and Wilson, Goebbels, 
von Hassell, Halder, Schacht, Gisevius, and many others; which gave him 
insight into government papers and Churchill’s huge work, Wilmot’s outlook 
changed until finally its quintessence became a severe condemnation of U.S., 
in particular Roosevelt’s policy, a plea for Britain’s role, yesterday and to- 
morrow. He backs this conclusion By trying to show why and how Stalin 
won his victory over both his enemy and his allies. 

‘Though it is impossible todo justice in a-review, however extensive, to a 
study so reasoned, so well written, so exhaustive as this, its main thesis —and 
a well-evidenced one it is—puts the blame for the resent, according to him 
and his material, definitely foreseeable world crisis upon President Roosevelt 
and his advisers; upon the trend of American policy inherent in a nation evolved 
from an emancipated colony of feudal times towards anti-Imperialism even 
where it operates in a destructive and boomerang form; and, in the strategic 
field, upon an American predilection for the steamroller method as against 
the more elegant foil-fencer’s penetrating assault with its risks and advantages. 


: The American opposition to Montgomery’s intended final blow through the 


Ruhr thus conjoins with the political mistake of letting the Russians take Berlin. 
A glance at one of the revealing maps (p. 679) of the front lines as late as April 
16th, 1945, shows how even then it would have been possible to prevent the 
digging in of Bolshevism in the heart of Europe when, one after another, the 
Soviet breaches of faith had already become evident, and Roosevelt’s Yalta 
illusions of a Three-Power co-operation for peace had crumbled. 

Yet the author does not conceal that the present political catastrophe prac- 
tically originated with Hitler’s last stubborn resistance being concentrated upon ` 
the Western Allies while in the ‘East the Bolshevik hosts drove a collapsed 
German front back like a broom sweeping autumn leaves. When Roosevelt, 
a dying man, in April, 1945, appealed to Stalin on the strength of the, Yalta 
agreement against his installing the Lublin committee as government of a satellite 
Poland, he was probably fully aware already of the trap into which Stalin’s 
“personal approach” and his own ideology, the self-inflicted fetters of the 
“Unconditional Surrender” formula, the Morgenthau Plan, and the bombing 
war had drawn him. And, with him, if somewhat reluctantly, his Allies, 
including a mostly further-seeing Churchill, whose own scheme might have 
ended the war a year sooner. For it might have prevented its extension beyond 
the military until the completion of the political collapse of Germany. 

Dwelling, as one must in view of its controversial, and in U.S.A., certainly 
sharply contested conclusions, upon Wilmot’s main thesis, one would do a grave 
injustice to his labours and their results by neglecting the huge panorama his 
book unfolds of the war in general. Apart from the documented and over- 
whelming account Churchill himself as the central figure of this chapter of 
history laid down in his four volumes, there is nothing in print that, so far, 
could compete with this book. It is not, as might seem, a mere selective 
compilation of facts and documents backing up the above thesis: it is a sincere 
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and scholarly synthesis of all the evidence available so far, more than a mere 
digest of roughly a hundred different documentary sources, often of huge size, 
and, in fact, for the majority of our contemporaries, an amply sufficient substitute 
for all of them. Moreover, the author has opened up new sources and con- 
sulted actors in the great drama whose experiences have not appeared in print. 
The Struggle for Europe might, perhaps, be compared with that one-man work 
of the First World War, the Swiss historian Professor Hermann Stegemann’s 
four volumes; but he wrote them during the war, from week to week, and how 
much more simple were the problems ! 

As a chronicle Wilmot’s only shortcoming is its beginning only on the eve 
of Dunkirk. But that was its architectural requirement; with three parts headed 
“The Way Back,” “The Battle of Normandy,” “The Road to Berlin,” and with 
chapter headings like “If Necessary, Alone,” “David and Goliath,” “From 
Cossac to SHAEF,” “The Closing Jaws,” which read like those of a thriller. 
Nobody will read, at the beginning of the Preface, Winston Churchill’s prophetic 
letter to Stalin, ten days berore the Nazi collapse, without the presentiment of 
the fatal story that here unfolds. For Wilmot did not write with a pre-conceived 
idea, however long and hard he must have worked in collecting, sifting, and 
grouping his material, but, evidently under the spell of a driving fate, and with 
a sincere attempt at remaining objective and impartial. The conclusions to be 
drawn should include two warnings: against “the illusions that history repeats 
itself, that Britain as a nation could, in another catastrophe, repeat the perform- 
ance of, and after, Dunkirk if need be without America and the Continent, and 
that war, any war for national, let alone personal interests, could be predicted, 
limited or directed under present technical conditions. No, sorcerer to-day 
could save his frivolous apprentice from being drowned by re-converting the 
demons into brooms. 

Dr. EDGAR STERN-~RUBARTH. 


Chester Wilmot: The Struggle for Europe. Collins, 25s. 


SHAW AND CONRAD 


Men and Books, a series of brief literary biographies, opens auspiciously with 
studies of Bernard Shaw and Conrad (Longmans, tos. 6d. each). Mr. A. C. 
Ward’s study of the former does full justice both to the literary artist and to the 
social reformer. Like many other writers, Shaw was not always the best 
judge of his own works, and Mr. Ward is surely right in placing his creative 
writings far above his amateur excursions into sociology and economics. These, 
however, cannot be ignored either by interpreters of his personality or by 
students of the first half of the twentieth century, for no writer of our times has 
had a wider audience. Mr. Ward has compressed into two hundred pages all 
that busy readers need to krow of the life, the five novels, the fifty-three plays, 
the didactic prefaces, and the political treatises of the wittiest man of our 
times. In addition to two striking portraits, this admirable little book contains 
a useful bibliography. Mr. Oliver Warner’s volume on Joseph Conrad is 
equally satisfying, and here the biographical chapters are far more exciting. 
Shaw merely did what authors have done a thousand times—climbed slowly 
and laboriously up the ladder of fame, writing in his own tongue. But where 
can we find a parallel to this Pole who learned English as a foreign language ` 
and spent years at sea? When the news came of his death in 1924 at the age 
of 66, an elderly officer on a liner remarked: “To me he will always be the man 
who saw McWhirr through that typhoon. I fancy he will live by that.” He 
will surely live by the longer novels as well, for he is a master of narrative, and 
many of his creations pulse with life. Nostromo, declares Mr. Warner, deserves 
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to take rank with the greatest novels of the English language. Part of his 
appeal is due to the exotic element in his stories, his descriptions of distant 
lands and seas, his power of creating atmosphere. After guiding the reader 
through his writings, Mr. Warner sums up his views in a brief concluding, 
chapter. The verdict on the man is as favourable as on the books. “‘Valuing- 
man, he believed fundamentally in mankind. . . . He was a good European. 
He knew and loved England, France and Poland with an affection as deep as 
it was faithful: above all, their people,” 


RECENT ENGLISH LITERATURE 


The period selected for survey in this book is one of those “crowded hours” 
of more or less “‘glorious life” —and literature !—in which (to vary the simile) 
it is difficult for an observer, in such an imposing wood, to discern the outstand- 
ing trees. Fortunately, this particular observer is well equipped to face his 
exacting task; for Mr. Scott-James is an omnivorous reader, as well as a skilled, 
though perhaps, rather obdurately individualistic, critic of what he reads. 
There are reasons, too, why he should be specially fitted to pass judgment on 
the literary developments of these fifty years, for, as he himself confesses: 
“To me, looking back, the year rgoo really does stand out as a turning-point |” 
and that being so, the revolutionary changes which have taken place since that 
critical date can scarcely fail to possess for him a special intimate and significant 
value. 

“The early twentieth century had, for its characteristic, a passion to put 
everything . . . to the question”; in other words, to reform and re-mould the 
scheme of things entire, and its literature of necessity expresses and reflects this 
reforming, re-moulding spirit. Inevitable that its greatest literary craftsmen 
should be cast for the roles of preacher and prophet, should appear as drastic 
critics of the present and eager heralds of the future, and Mr. Scott-James’s 
chapters on Bernard Shaw and H. G. Wells admirably illustrate the lofty 
vocation of both these men. Both, even though by temperament humorists, 
are seen to be inspired by a faith so essentially serious that the popular weapons 
of freakish fancy and fabulous fiction which they wield so deftly are powerless 
to deprive it of its essential dignity, or to reduce it to the absurd. Incidentally, 
Mr. Scott-James refreshes*our memory of and quickens our interest in the 
said fancies and fictions by plentiful references from the dramas of Shaw and 
the novels of Wells. Here is a Refresher-Course which most of us will find 
acceptable. 

The chapter which Arnold Bennett and John Galsworthy divide between 
them also contrives to combine information and entertainment, treating, as it 
does, those near-masterpieces, The Old Wives’ Tale, Clayhanger, and The 
Forsyte Saga with a lively and yet serious appreciation; while the work of 
Chesterton and other essayists is convincingly and sympathetically shown to 
be characteristic examples of the spirit of the age. All the writers of the period 
are not, however, quite so true to chronological type, or so easy to earmark. 
In a group which includes Henry James, Joseph Conrad, George Moore, E. M. 
Forster, and Ford Madox Ford, we are invited to see an element which “defies 
categories,” and these “defiant” writers are rather curiously described as “above 
the battle.” Extended notice is naturally accorded to those novelists whose 
medium was “the stream of consciousness,” the interior vision; for this is 
obviously one of the developments of the storyteller’s art’ which (at any rate, 
in its present form) definitely belongs to the twentieth century. We dre glad, 
too, to note that Mr. Scott-James is aware of the place that should be accorded 
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to History in the pageant of any great literature. His notices of “such wise 
and scholarly historians as Dr.’ George Gooch,” regrettably brief though they 
are, evidence a genuine desire to pay honour where it is due. The survey 
concludes with two interesting chapters on recent novelists and modern poets, 
in which our author, if fully conscious of modern eccentricities and obscurities, 
seems not unaware that an element of strangeness may even now, as in Bacon’s 
day, be needed to complete excellent beauty. It may not be quite clear whether 
the book, as a whole, is primarily designed to meet the needs of the earnest 
student or the desultory reader; but it is undeniable that both classes may well 


derive from it both profit and pleasure. : 
G. M. Horr. 


Fifty Years of English Literature, (1900-1950). By R. Scott-James. Longmans, 15/-. 


A LIBERAL REFORMER 


The record shows clearly that in calling upon the new industrial statesmanship 
for his later Cabinets, Mr. Gladstone had no colleague abler than A. J. Mundella, 
twice head of the Board of Trade, who died fifty-five years ago. His father 
was an Italian refugee who settled in Leicester as a stocking weaver. Mundella 
was apprenticed to the trade, and grew up just as the power loom was coming 
in. He was among the first to welcome the vital change without misgiving, 
In Nottingham he was manager of a factory at twenty-three, becoming at once 
partner in a progressive firm. His energy and prescience were remarkable. 
He. was alert for every improvement and untiring in the search for patents. 
Almost alone in one thing, he saw steam power as a force for liberating the 
workers from serfdom. His belief in the future of hosiery was romantic. 
When machinery achieved the full-fashioned stocking, he felt that the industry 
had received its crown. His mind was awakened by Thomas Cooper, the 
evangelical Chartist, but it was Cobden who embodied his political faith. In 
1868 he was elected for Sheffield and held the seat for thirty years. He was 
the most consistent and successful of private members, devoted above all to 
national education, sound labour laws, and peace in industry. He created tie 
first arbitration board. His special distinction is that he was the first prominent 
industrialist to support trade unionism, and to work for repeal of the penal 
clauses in labour legislation. Class war was the flat negation of his philosophy. 
He was convinced that work and trade in England provided the basis for 
co-operation between the middle and working classes. Gladstone in 1880 
made a right decision when giving Mundella the education department. His 
knowledge of the schools was unexcelled, and he preached incessantly the 
urgent need of secondary and technical education. As President of the Board 
of Trade he seemed to hear every grievance, and to be always ready for projects 
of reform. The Ministries of Labour and Health both go back to his initiative. 
Mr. Armytage, himself a distinguished industrialist, has covered this valuable 
character and career thoroughly and with sustained animation. His book is 
a hitherto unwritten chapter of socio-political history. He rightly admires 
Mundella’s good temper in the face of enemies who were not seldom vindictive. 
They fastened upon his foreign name and huge black beard, later a broad spread 
of white. Mr. Armytage admits “brassy” eloquence and a raucous laugh: 
small blemishes, indeed, upon the bright shield of an enlightened and in- 


defatigable public man. 
S. K. RATCLIFFE, 


A. J. Mundella, 1825-1897. By W. H. G. Armytage. Benn, 30s. 
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‘THE INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 


HILE the dominant factor in international affairs continues to 

WX be the cold-war between Russia and the West, there is appearing 

now a new force which in the Middle East and Southern Asia 
is seeking to become a neutral world between the other two. Events in 
Persia last year, and in Egypt this, show that in some of the Middle 
Eastern countries Nationalism has reached a stage of violent xenophobia, 
particularly against the West, and an indifference to Russian Communism, 
which makes it necessary to write these countries off as potential allies - 
in the cold war, and certainly very doubtful ones in the event of a hot one. 
In Southern Asia the new independent states and dominions of the 
Commonwealth there are all inclined to follow the lead of India, which 
still professes to consider that Asiatic peoples have no interest in the 
struggle between Communism and the West, and that the real danger, 
as far as they are concerned, is in the return of European “Imperialism,” 
or the emergence of a new one from America. The Chinese occupation 
of Tibet, however, and the result of the Indian General Election may 
possibly have awoken Mr. Nehru from his pipe dreams. 

The international outlook has certainly not been improved, as far as 
the West is concerned, by the approach of the Presidential elections in 
the United States. From now on till November we must expect that 
United States foreign policy will be liable to be influenced by the four- 
yearly struggle for power which will become more intense as the campaign 
proceeds. This is, of course, one of the difficulties that faces the free 
world, when its most powerful and influential member’s foreign policy 
is liable periodically to be adversely influenced on account of its con- 
stitution. 

Nor is there any reason to see a change in Russian policy. The com- 
bination of Communist doctrine and Russian imperialism seems as firmly 
established as ever. The old idealism of the October Revolution in 
Russia has long since disappeared and been replaced by the worship of 
a vast state machine which uses, the terminology and jargon of an anti- 
quated revolutionary creed of the nineteenth century to extend the rule 
of the Kremlin clique and of the Russian secret police throughout the 
world. Moreover, there is no evidence of the weakening of this regime. 
It is true that agricultural production throughout the Soviet Union has 
failed to keep pace with the rising production in industry. Indeed there 
is some evidence that agricultural production has been declining recently. 
The increasing industrial population and the continued high birth rate 
in Russia may cause headaches to the Kremlin in a few years’ time. But 
for the moment the regime was probably never more powerful or more 
secure than it is today. ‘The Ukraine and the Caucasus, of course, are 
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always weak spots where discontent exists underground. But the power 
and will of Moscow is strong enough now, as in the days of the Czar, 
to prevent any really subversive movement from developing. Those 
White Russian émigrés in the United States who are trying to involve 
Congressmen in plans to “liberate” Russia are not doing themselves or 
anyone else any good, and only provide propaganda material for the 
Kremlin. The only hope of the ending of the cold war is wheri the 
regime in Moscow finds the West so well armed and economically able to 
stand rearmament, which is by no means certain yet, that the forcible 
advance of Communism at least in Europe is too risky for Moscow to 
undertake. 

But what of Asia? Here the Communists have much better ground 
to work on, for poor conditions of living make the people lend a more 
ready ear to Communism. The Russians probably regard Asia as the 
main field of their activity now. With China in their camp, they represent 
the largest single political land mass in the world today, and the aim of 
Communist Russia and China to secure the hegemony of Asia and 
“liberate” its peoples from Western “imperialists” is certainly no fan- 
tastic dream. I: is difficult to know for certain what the Communists 
are aiming at over the Korean armistice negotiations. While there is 
some evidence that they want to avoid further losses in the war with the 
‘United Nations forces, there is equally as much evidence that they want 
to tie up these forces and prevent them from being used in other possible 
theatres of local hot wars. There are thought to be good hopes, however, 
that a Korean armistice will ultimately be achieved. But one wonders 
very much if one ought to be glad if it is so. Although an armistice 
would release Western forces, tt would also release Chinese forces for 
adventures in South-East Asia, where Communist offensives in Indo- 
China, Siam, Burma and Malaya would deny large areas of rice, tin and 
rubber to the rest of the free world. The occupation of these countries 
by Communist armies would for the West be a much more serious affair 
than the loss of the stony hills of Korea. Although Peking is undoubtedly 
tiring of the Korean war, we cannot lose sight of the fact that there must 
be many Chinese and Russian Communist leaders who see the advantage 
of keeping the Western Fowers waiting as long as possible, and in tying 
up their forces, so that they cannot be used elsewhere. 

We know very little about the relations between China and Russia. 
No doubt the Chinese Communists have their own special outlook, due 
to the particular problems of an almost completely agrarian country, and 
this outlook as far as immediate tactics are concerned may not be quite 
the same as that of the Russian Communists. But we should be making 
a disastrous mistake if we banked on China becoming another Yugo- 
slavia, and Mac another Tito. Whatever may happen ultimately, such 
a development will not happen soon. Meanwhile both China and Russia 
are united in a foreign policy of exploiting all the weaknesses of the 
non-Communist world, Russia in Europe and the Middle East, and 
China in the Fer East and South-East Asia. Nevertheless, the question 
of future tactics must be exercising the thought of the Communist leaders 
of China. For the Korean war must be hindering the economic and 
social reconstruction of China, draining away manpower, and before all 
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else endangering the stability of the new currency by continued inflation. 
Yet to the more adventurous Chinese Communist, the glittering prize of 
the rice, rubber and tin resources of South-East Asia must be great.’ And 
it must be borne in mind that the Communist world is probably more 
concerned with an economic offensive against the West than it is with a 
military one. The whole basis of the Communist doctrine is that Com- 
munism must spread throughout the world because the non-Communist 
economy is filled with inherent contradictions and cannot survive. If by 
carefully screened offensives in local wars, revolts and guerilla tactics, 
they can undermine the stability of the dollar and sterling areas, they will 
have accomplished much more than anything that a head-on oifensive of 
fifty divisions from East Germany to the Channel ports would do. They 
know full well that this would be a very risky proceeding, although it 
might succeed at first. . 

In view of these facts one should appreciate the importance of the 
French struggle to save Indo-China and support the Viet-Nam regime 
against the insurgent Viet-Minh. One sees in its true light also the 
significance of our own struggle with the rebel forces in Malaya. In the 
case of the former, France has been struck a tragic blow by the death of 
General Lattre de Tassigny. If ever there was a case of the loss of a 
personality having direct effect upon the course of public affairs it is here. 
His work was characterised not only by brilliant generalship, but, what is 
not common among military leaders, by a political flair for the psychology 
of the people with whom he was dealing. For realising the great burden 
which the campaign was imposing upon France, and conscious that the 
people of Indo-China would only be half-hearted unless their independence 
was a reality, he set himself the task of building up native Viet-Namese 
military forces to fight side by side with the French on terms of equality. 
There is no question that he achieved a very considerable measure of 
success, 

Yet the Viet-Minh forces remain all along the Chinese frontier, receiving 
reinforcements and up-to-date equipment from the Chinese Communists. 
They have re-entered the Delta and the French forces have withdrawn 
from one important, though not apparently indispensable, salient. The 
state of metropolitan France is well known. The inability to form stable 
coalitions to meet chronic deficits and impose fair taxation on all citizens 
cannot be without its effect on French foreign policy. Nearly one-third . 
of the electorate vote Communist and are working for the withdrawal of 
all French forces from South-East Asia. Thus the position would seem 
to indicate an indefinite dragging on of the Indo-Chinese war, with the 
gradual undermining of the confidence of French public opinion. On 
the other hand, there is also some.evidence of the tiring of-the Viet-Minh 
regime and of their desire to bring hostilities to a close. For not all the ` 
Viet-Minh forces are Communists. Considerable nationalist elements 
are among them, constrained to join the Communists originally because 
of the lack of sympathy they found among the French for the national 
aspirations of Viet-Nam. But now that French public opinion has 
shown by its acts that the principle of Indo-Chinese nationalism is recog- 
nised, it is not surprising that there should be some heart-searching going 
on in the Viet-Minh camp and a lack of keenness for the indefinite dragging 
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on of a civil war at the behest of a foreign Communist regime. One 
cannot say how these things will turn out in the near future. Undoubtedly 
the affairs of Indo-China are delicately poised, and they cannot be other 
than a source of considerable anxiety for the free world. 

The situation in Malaya has some similarity to that of Indo-China, but 
only insofar as there is a revolt of indigenous elements relying on the 
difficult physical terrain to carry on their campaign. On the other hand, 
the rebels have no direct contact with China, and the revolt is confined to 
only one racial element of the population. As in Indo-China, the internal 
political set-up is a decisive factor in the campaign, and this is even less 
satisfactory than that of Indo-China. ‘The problem, of course, is a more 
difficult one, because there is less homogeneity among the population of 
Malaya than there is in Indo-China. The task of our administration is 
in double quick time to prepare the Colony for, self-government, and to 
try and create a national feeling and a sense of common solidarity among 
the Malays, the Malayan Chinese, and the Indians. In this respect we 
are not too fortunate in our Colonial Secretary. ‘This was one of the Prime 
Minister’s least successful appointments, for the impression is abroad, 
based on certain of his statements, that Mr. Lyttelton is not over- 
enthusiastic about pushing on with self-government while the civil war 
is on. In actual fact, the consciousness that the British Government is 
engaged in trying to cement the three races of Malaya in a common cause 
would be the best psychological factor for the success of the military 
campaign. For, unless the Malayan and Chinese peasant feels that he is 
part of a new nation, he is not likely to resist the Communist bandits 
when they raid his village. 

The most significant event that has occurred on the Indian sub-continent 
has been the General Election in India. It has aroused universal admir- 
ation that so vast an area, with over go per cent. illiteracy, should have 
been able to adopt Western political methods on such a scale that a 
General Election could be held and successfully carried through. It 
speaks much for the political maturity of the Congress leaders, and of 
the influence of the British occupation of former times that such an event 
should have been possible at all. But, although India seems to have her 
feet firmly planted in the traditions of Western democracy, the result of 
the elections show a considerable support in the country for the enemies 
of these very traditions of Parliamentary democracy which the British 
taught and the Indians willingly learned. The Congress, of course, is 
still firmly in power, and it is too early to say just how deep an impression 
Communism is making on the Indian intellectual and peasant at present. 
But there is no doubt that Communism has become the only alternative 
to Congress, and that if Congress fails to satisfy in future, its amorphous 
mass may break up, with dire results to India. It is understood that 
corruption and bad government by Congress in some of the provinces 
were: responsible for the success of Communism in these regions, and 
Mr. Nehru will doubtless be overhauling his party in the near future. 
Meanwhile, the Kremlin must be watching this development with much 
satisfaction, hoping to obtain in India, by legal means, the power that in 
China and South-East Asia they can only get by force. It was, therefore, 
only to be expected that Russian foreign policy should show now a slant 
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in favour of India, and that it should be backing the latter on the Kashmir 
issue, on which hitherto it has shown neutrality. The Kashmir issue, 
however, is a good deal less acute than it was, and indeed there is some 
prospect of a solution. Mr. Graham, United Nations mediator, has done 
some very good work there. ‘Also it seems that the pro-Indian Moslem 
leader, Sheikh Abdullah, has carried through a series of land reforms in 
the plains of Srinagar which are likely to have secured the support of the 
Moslem peasants of that area. A plebiscite there might well go in favour 
of India now, just as a plebiscite in the hill country to the west and to the 
north will remain solidly pro-Pakistan. It is certainly to be ‘hoped that 
the Kashmir conflict will be solved, because until it is, Pakistan will be 
unable to play any part in schemes for the mutual defence of the free world 
in that area. 

Such a defence plan is badly needed, for in the Middle East during the 
last year old land-marks have begun to disappear. The coming to power 
of an extreme fanatical nationalist and religious sect in Persia has thrown 
that country into chaos and made it a quite possible candidate for dis- 
appearance behind the [ron Curtain. Our policy in Persia will have to 
be one of refusal to move from the position we have taken up. The 
Persians, of course, were always entitled to nationalise their oil resources, 
but they were not entitled to tear up a treaty unilaterally and steal the 
property of a foreign company. It is to be hoped that the International 
Bank which is carrying on negotiations with the Persian Prime Minister 
will not enter into any obligations which run counter to the principles of 
our policy. For nothing is gained by pandering to these Persian fanatics, - 
led by plutocrats who only take concessions as a sign of weakness. ‘This 
whole episode only shows the rottenness of the Persian regime. 

Quite different is the set-up in Iraq. ‘Though the country is economic- 
ally even more backward than Persia, it is wisely ruled, and relations with 
the British are excellent. Seeing how fanaticism in Persia leads to a 
bankrupt treasury and derelict oil-fields, the Iraq Government has 
concluded an excellent oil agreement with the important Iraq Petroleum 
Company which is satisfactory to all sides. It still remains to negotiate 
a military agreement with Iraq about the future of the British-occupied 
airfield there. If this is done, there are good prospects that at least that 
part of the Middle East will be saved from falling behind the Iron Curtain. 
A friendly Iraq, moreover, secures the right flank of Turkey, which has 
become the bastion of the free world in the Middle East. But to further 
secure this it is necessary to persuade the Syrian Republic to enter a 
Defence Plan for the Middle East. And here the difficulty is the boycott 
of Israel by the Arab States and the running sore of the 800,000 Arab 
refugees from “Palestine. Until considerable progress has been made 
with the United Nations’ scheme for their resettlement, we are not likely 
to obtain the co-operation of Syria and the Lebanon in any Middle East 
Defence plans. 

The question of the strategic importance of the Suez Canal is one on 
which military opinion is said to be divided. Its evacuation by us in 1956 
is anyhow prescribed by Treaty. Even if the four Powers for whom we 
are going to try to negotiate a settlement with Egypt for the defence of 
the Canal were ultimately established there, it is a question whether the 
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political situation in Egypt will provide a sufficiently stable background 
to make such a defence possible. The situation has gone from bad to 
worse, and although there is a government in Cairo today which at least 
is holding down the hooligan element, there is no evidence as yet that it 
will not have to pander to the mob so far as foreign policy is concerned. 
The country seems ripe for revolution unless the King is able by heroic 
effort to impose a benevolent dictatorship which institutes far-reaching 
reforms somewhat along the lines of the late Riza Shah of Persia, though 
one hopes without his cruelty. We are faced with momentous decisions 
in the Middle East within the course of the next year or two. ‘They have 
been gravely complicatea by the creation of the state of Israel, a foreign 
body in a hostile Arab world. But without the good will of the Arabs 
the chance of saving the Middle East for the free world is poor. We 
have, however, our friends there in Turkey, Iraq, Jordan and perhaps 
in Syria. 
M. Puiuips PRICE. 


THE BUDGET 


“JOR many years the Chancellor of the Exchequer of the day has 
opened his budget in what were described as times of crisis, which 
subsequently appeared to be less threatening, or we were rescued 

by generous help from America and the Dominions and then drifted on 
until the next acute diffculty arose. On this occasion we can only use 
the word “crisis” in the strict medical meaning of the word, namely, 
a turning point in an illness after which the patient either recovers or dies. 

There are two outstanding difficulties which Mr. Butler has to overcome 
if he is to succeed in his endeavour to steer us towards a stable and 
progressive future. Firstly to make it plain to the country that in the 
summer and autumn of last year we were moving rapidly to financial 
disaster and that our expenditure is still exceeding our income. Secondly, 
to convince our creditors in the sterling area and all those who conduct 
their business-in dollars that we are determined to remain solvent and to 
preserve the value of the pound. Many of the criticisms of the proposals 
for reducing expenditure by Government and local authorities have 
shown quite clearly thet many critics have failed to realise that what 
was at stake was not an item in some public service, but the whole system 
on which our livelihood and welfare depends. ‘The situation in simplest 
terms is that for some time past we have been spending on imports more 
than a million pounds a day more than we were earning by exports, with 
the result that our remaining reserves have been rapidly used up, and if 
this continues we will soon be unable to pay for the imports of food and 
materials on which our livelihood depends. In other words, to maintain 
our present standard of living and social security, to balance our overseas 
trade and at the same time carry out a heavy programme for defence is 
not possible at the present rate of production and consumption at home. 
This was the condition of affairs in which Mr. Butler had to act within 
a few days of taking office, and fram what was done then and subsequently 
proposed in the budget, it will be seen that the programme of defence has 
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had to take second place to the arrangements for avoiding bankruptcy. 
The balance of payments had deteriorated rapidly, and there was no sign 
of improvement. A credit balance of £258 million for 1950 had been 
followed by a deficit of £516 million in 1951, a turn round of more than 
£750 millions. Immediate action was necessary, and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in cutting imports heavily and restricting credit adopted 
the only course possible at such short notice. ‘That these measures were 
insufficient to stop the outflow of our inadequate resources of golden 
dollars is already clear. For the third quarter of 1951 the loss was at 
the rate of 46 million dollars a week, in the last quarter the loss had risen 
to 58 million dollars a week, and the weekly average loss for January and 
February of this year was at the rate of no less than 63 million dollars 
‘a week. This is still at disaster level. That the further cuts in’ our 
imports and the efforts of the Dominions and other countries to get rid 
of the deficit of the sterling area as a whole will reduce the rate of outflow 
is not in doubt—but it cannot at best do more than achieve a balance with 
the rest of the world by the end of 1952. It will, however, be evident 
well before the end of the year whether the measures so far taken to 
conserve our vital resources are going to be successful or not. . If they 
do not work out as we hope, then further action must be taken by means of 
an Autumn Budget. Reflection on the history of our finances since the 
end of the war suggests that our normal budgetary control and arrange- 
ments for supervision between budgets are far too rigid and slow-moving 
to deal with economic changes such as we have had to contend with since 
1945. ‘There would appear to be little foresight, or, if there is, no effort 
is made to act on it. How was it possible for a credit balance of £238 
millions in 1950 to become a debit of £516 millions in 1951 without any 
action being taken? Were these trends not foreseen by, for example, 
the Organisation for European Economic Co-operation, and ought not 
measures to have been taken to curtail the catastrophic rise in the’ prices 
of raw materials in the sterling area, and to make plans for the inevitable 
collapse? Today it is not only the solvency of the United Kingdom which 
has to be secured, but also that of the Commonwealth and all countries 
trading in sterling. It is clear that if we are determined to succeed in 
saving our present perilously small resources, we will only then be able 
to tackle our more important task of building up a reserve of. sufficient 
strength to enable us to deal with fluctuations in trade, in close and 
continuous co-operation with the Dominions and the other countries of 
the sterling area and America. 

Although the full gravity of our economic position and that of the 
Commonwealth was disclosed in September, it was not possible for the 
Conference of Dominion Finance Ministers to meet in London until 
January. In future it is essential that there should be continuous liaison 
and consultation between ourselves and the Dominions, not only on the 
course of events, but also to consider policies for present needs and mutual 
help for future developments. The possibility of an outbreak of war has 
led to constant consultation and preparation on an extensive scale. To 
avoid an economic disaster which may in the long run have results as 
far-reaching as those of a war calls for no less effort. - Viewing the defences - 
of the free world as a whole, it is already evident that to be effective much 
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closer economic co-operat:on is essential. So far as the Commonwealth 
is concerned, two committees were set up following the Conference of 
Finance Ministers in January. One was to consider all the various 
development schemes ani investment policies being pursued in the 
Commonwealth in order to draw up a schedule of priorities, and to decide 
on those which would help to solve the difficulties of the balance of 
payments. No easy task—for some of the Dominions favour industrial 
development, while others are more concerned with increasing agricultural 
output and development of raw materials. The task of the second 
Committee was to consider the possibility of sterling convertibility. If 
we are to enjoy a free and stable condition of trade, sterling must be freely 
convertible, and we must az the same time have a workable dollar exchange 
rate. A first condition of making sterling convertible is that we should 
regain adequate reserves. One of the most potent causes of the con- 
stantly recurring crises which we have experienced since the war is the 
fact that we have had no adequate reserves. It is not sufficiently realised 
that during anc since the war, owing to constant overspending and 
internal inflation, we have lost resources which enabled us in the past to 
act as banker for the sterling area, and to control excessive fluctuations 
in trade. Before the war the overseas investment of Great Britain was 
equal to £80 for every inhabitant of the United Kingdom. The return 
on this investment was received partly in the form of food and raw materials 
and so helped to fill the gap between our imports and exports. After the 
war the position was reversed, we had become a debtor nation, and our 
overseas debt was equal to £20 for every inhabitant, while by June, 1951, 
overspending by Great Britain had made the position much worse. By 
that date our overseas dett had risen to a sum equal to more than £50 
per head of the population. This important change is one of the most 
serious causes of our chronic economic instability. We must realise that 
if all the plans of the Budget to balance trade, to stop cost inflation, and 
restore order to cur finances are successful, we will only then have reached 
a position in which it mav be possible to maintain our lower standards 
and defend our liberty. It will only then be possible for us to begin to 
increase our resources to secure stability, which will enable us to give moral 
leadership to the world, This is a challenge which we can accept with 
confidence, for, heavy as the task may appear, it is not nearly so great as 
that which we faced with success in war. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer is to be congratulated on his proposals 
for reducing the food subsidies. This plan to cut the subsidies by 40 
per cent. is a first attempt to get rid of the state of “planned disorder” 
in which our finencial affairs have been conducted for far too long. And 
when the burder. of defence falls it may be possible to reduce the penal 
effects of our disorderly system of taxation. The arrangement by which 
some {400 million were collected annually from all taxpayers to be handed 
back to them in the reduction in the price of food to those who did not 
need help as well as those who did, was not only wasteful but also unjust. 
It is not the least objectionable result of subsidies that they conceal the 
real cost of living from the people and prevent a clear understanding of 
the economic position. If a government claims to be democratic and to 
derive its authority from tne wishes and opinions of the people, it has a 
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corresponding duty to seé that the electors are fully informed as to all 
the facts so that they may be in a position to form an honest and sound 
judgment. Mr. Butler’s reduction in subsidies accompanied, as it is, by 
increased allowances and the tax reliefs which it makes possible in the 
lower income ranges, is to be welcomed, and it would have been well if 
the same principle had been applied to some of the anomalies and in- 
defensible expenditure involved in the housing subsidies. The budget 
as a whole has been welcomed with relief because it has placed for the 
present much lighter burdens on the people than had been anticipated. 
There is grave doubt whether the proposal to leave the budget surplus 
untouched, and the money available for expenditure by the people this year 
roughly equal to the goods on the market, will not result in a-further in- 
flation of costs and prices. We have been living in a’steadily growing 
state of inflation ever since the war, and the purchasing value of the pound 
has fallen every year. The rise was slowest during the period of austerity 
introduced by Sir Stafford Cripps, and wisely accepted by the Trades 
‘ Unions and industry. The growth of inflation is illustrated by the fact 
that goods which in 1945 cost 20s., in 1946 20s. 6d., in 1947 21s. 11d., 
in 1950 24s. 10d., and in December, 1951, 28s. 4d. The policy of restraint 
in personal remuneration has now been thrown overboard, with the result 
that cost inflation is increased. The proposals of Government to restore 
our credit and the advent of dearer money may put a brake upon the 
inflationary movement. But the heavy reduction of imports, and the 
attempt to divert goods from the home to overseas markets will, if success- 
ful, be an incentive to higher prices. This is also true of the increase of 
the petrol duty, which will increase the cost of inland transport. It is 
unmistakably clear that the mounting wave of inflation and rising costs 
are inevitable in our present restricted economy until such time as a 
large section of the community are prepared to accept a fall in their stan- 
dards of living by foregoing increases in income so long as prices rise. It 
must also be recognised that individual groups of earners can only improve 
their standard of living at the expense of the standard of their fellow 
citizens. The budget is founded on the belief that, after providing for 
defence and exports, the surplus of some £500 millions is sufficient. In 
reaching this decision the Chancellor appears to have been too optimistic 
in regard to the possibility of shifting production to the export trade. It 
should not be overlooked that it is not possible to make large-scale cuts 
in imports without reducing the capacity of other countries to buy our 
goods. ‘The drastic cuts in our imports from Europe have already been 
followed by heavy reductions in France and Holland, and other countries 
will doubtless be obliged to follow. So far as Europe is concerned, 
although we have sought to make our restrictions in the least harmful 
way, we have clearly dealt a heavy, if not fatal blow to the promising efforts 
being made for the liberalisation of European trade. In fact, a fresh 
movement for the restriction of trade and economic nationalism seems to 
have started. The decision of Australia to cut her imports has added 
considerably to our difficulties, and lays fresh emphasis on the necessity 
for closer co-operation and consultation within the Commonwealth. 
Apart from these considerations, we must not forget that we are meeting 
with increased competition in some classes of exports. In the engineering 
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industry, Germany has the advantage of being almost free from the burden 
of rearmament work, is not yet suffering from a shortage of steel, and can 
in many cases give prompt delivery of goods which we are unable to do. 
Competition from Japan in textiles is important, and it is apt to be for- 
gotten that we are coming into competition with other countries which 
have not adopted the burden of the Welfare State. The changes -in 
taxation, although open to criticism ‘in some details, are clearly just, for 
they aim at giving relief where it is most needed. In particular, the use 
of the savings on subsidies to meet the most hardly-used pensioners is 
regarded as an instalment of delayed justice. It is regrettable that the 
Chancellor has judged it right to re-introduce an excess profits levy. It 
may have been impossible in the present political atmosphere not to do 
so, but it is neyertheless unfortunate. A tax on excess profits does nothing 
to stop inflation, and has in the past been an encouragement to extrava- 
gance. The incidence of the tax is unjust between one taxpayer and 
another, and in particular it imposes a special penalty on enterprise and 
efficiency. It is to be hoped that the Royal Commission on Taxation will 
throw some much-needed light on the disorder of our system of taxation, 
and dispel some of the present misunderstandings about the origin, 
purpose, and use of profits. The Chancellor of the Exchequer has pre- 
sented the Budget to the people in simple, clear terms, making no attempt 
to disguise the grim situation in which we are placed, and has stated firmly 
_the effort which must be made if we are to escape disaster. He has 
inevitably suffered from the fact that if action has to be taken in the 
middle of a crisis many of the plans must be rough and unready, and a 
general direction for an overall reduction in some sections of civil expendi- 
ture inevitably leads to cuts which are mischievous and destroy the value 
of capital which has already been spent. Such cuts do the maximum 
amount of harm for the minimum saving. 

The speeches of the Chancellor command respect, fa they have been 
free from all personal bias, his proposals were made with courage, and his 
arguments based upon reason and not emotion. He reveals his under- 
standing of his task in the following words: ‘“The future is uncertain and 
the consequences of failure are dour, we are determined not to fail. No 
one can foresee the future, but change as it may, we shall be ready to do 
what is required.” 

H. GRAHAM WHITE 


REALITIES IN EGYPT 


ASCINATING and embarrassing, fabulous and incredible dis- 
closures about Anglo-Egyptian relations pack every page of a book 
of surpassing importance alike for the serious student of inter- 

national affairs and for the professional diplomatist. Seldom has a 
record of comparable interest been published within a few months of 
top secret negotiations between leading Powers. It tears through the 
impenetrable iron curtain which governments of both countries have 
been hiding for six or seven years. Here stand revealed the shifting basis 
of day-to-day discussions, the recurring excuses for delay, allegedly 
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caused ‘through the leading negotiator’s sickness, or absencé, or pre- 
occupation with other affairs, or a desire belatedly to inform the Cabinet, 
or something or other that has the merit of looking a little different from 
the previous apology. For the first time we are shown the persistent, 
relentless, almost pathetic pressure of the Egyptians at every conference, 
for the prompt, immediate evacuation of British troops from the Suez 
Canal Zone, and, on the other side of the table, the unequivocal demand 
in the light of world affairs for safeguarding for the West the defence of 
~- the British base there; the insistence by Egypt on the unity of the Nile 
Valley, and the British retort, in varied formulae, that things have changed 
since 1899, and we must now ensure that the Sudanese settle their own 
future. Neither country can be acquitted of the gravest negligence, whose 
sequel has long been secrecy where timely, public, discussion of the 
delicate issues would have been of incalculable value. 

It is difficult to explain, or to forgive, the painful lethargy of successive 
Egyptian governments in not effectively ensuring that the British public, 
which is still a democracy with control, or at least, power over its executive, 
knew the feelings of the Egyptian people on the ‘sundry i issues arising out 
of the conquest and uninterrupted occupation of Egypt in 1882. The 
timidity about self-expression of leading Egyptians in Great Britain may 
have been due to pressure from above, or indeed to other less discernible 
causes. The fact remains, however, that wide sections of the British 
public remained uninformed, were startled in 1946 by burning and looting 
in Egyptian cities, by frenzied anti-British outbursts, just as they were 
astonished by what has been euphemistically described as protests from 
“terrorists” and “misled students” in 1951 and 1952. How could the 
British public be otherwise than startled when a body so eminently fitted 
constructively to educate the British public on Anglo-Egyptian issues as 
the Anglo-Egyptian Society saved its lecture periods in London for' 
migrations: of birds and the styles of, ballerinas? It is difficult for an 
objective student of the Anglo-Egyptian scene who knows Egypt to deny 
the validity of the conclusion of Professor H. A. R. Gibb, of Oxford, 
that our preoccupation with the influence of Communism in the Middle 
East is “a typical piece of defence mechanism to conceal from ourselves 
the errors and deficiencies arising from the ignorance, the self-satisfaction, 
and the lack of imagination shown in our handling of Middle Eastern 
questions.” 

The Egyptian Green Book, just issued in London, is entitled “Records 
of Conversations, Notes and Papers Exchanged between the Royal 
Egyptian Government and the United Kingdom Government, from March 
1950 and November 1951.” ‘The volume sheds a ruthless light on the 
stature, knowledge, temper and skill of the sundry negotiators, British 
and Egyptian, ‘with nice disinterestedness, for none appears to have 
thought it likely the discussions would be blazing before the world so 
soon, if ever at all. The pages stress the frailty of the near great, their 
incapacity or failure to approach the phantom heights to which the 
humbler, led, innocently raise them. Fortunately Ernest Bevin is not 
able to gather from the world that diplomacy in the highest ranks ought 
not to be played at by the fortuitously elevated layman, however inflated 
his personal conviction of his capacity to settle subtle issues demanding 
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accumulated and retained knowledge of a wide relevant, historical back- 
ground because once he may have been shrewd at a modest conference 
table in ending a dispute involving dockers’ wages. ‘The thinnest illusion 
of any sycophant or ignoramus is cruelly destroyed here’by Ernest Bevin’s 
phrases,. with special love for the word “practical,” which painfully play 
platitudes on the periphery of every problem separating the two countries. 
The dull, weary, naive approach makes one sympathetic to the avoidable 
trials of the negotiators. The air of the man who is weary of having 
once again to deal with the Egyptians since they will not be “practical,” — 
and so many cther problems await his consideration between absences 
through illness, or travel, or something else, is not to be found in Bevin’s 
_envoy, Sir Ralph Stevenson, ambassador to Chiang-kai-shek before he 
was driven out of China, and to the Royal Yugoslav Government in exile 
in Cairo before the boy Peter lost his throne. Sir Ralph, experienced, 
possessing much confidence, had a harsh task as Ambassador in Cairo 
in the circumstances prevailing in Whitehall, and it is not surprising to 
find his repeating “I am afraid I do not know,” or “I am afraid you 
caught me on the wrong foor,” or, gem of gems for collectors, “I am afraid 
I do not know che details of the scheme, but I think we can take it as the 
basis for the defence of Egypt.” This was followed in the same breath 
by “I-would like to give you an idea of what I think should be included 
in the scheme. ...”’ What was the quality of the home side? It is 
impossible to avoid the conclusion, evident on every page where his name 
is mentioned, that skill in marshalling facts and deftness in presenting 
Egypt’s case made Salah Eddin Pasha, Foreign Minister in the Nahas 
Cabinet, the undisputed master of the meetings. His flawless English 
in all moods end against all comers rose to heights that owed little to 
inspiration frorn his country’s cause. 

What is the main consideration on the Egyptian side, as explained in 
the 200 odd pages? It is that Britain has not kept her part of the bargain 
of 1936, when Nahas Pasha signed the treaty of friendship and alliance 
for twenty yeers. He said to the Chamber of Deputies on November - 
14th, “Occupation is temporary, and we have the opportunity of arming 
ourselves and arriving at 2 state which will allow us to undertake the 
‘protection of the Canal with our own resources.” The Egyptians allege 
the British failed to train and equip their army, “and whenever and 
wherever Egypt tried to secure arms, the United Kingdom always saw 
to it that she was denied access to such arms.” ‘They assert that the 
British wished, and wish, to keep the Egyptian Army weak so as to make 
valid the argument that British troops are needed to protect the Canal. 
They say the treaty wes, as an expert, Mr. Kenneth Lindsay, former 
-Civil Lord of the Admiralty, agreed on May 7th, 1946, “‘negotiated under 
some duress.” ‘They argue, did Bevin himself not say of the Iranian- 
Soviet dispute in London in 1946, “The British would regret any arrange- 
ment which might appear to have been extracted from the Government 
of Iran by compulsion, while the Soviet Government was still occupying 
a part of Iran. It was inadmissible to negotiate or attempt to negotiate, 
or seek to obtain concessions from: a small Power in favour of a large 
Power, through the occupation of the country by armed forces.” The 
Egyptians repeat their country was occupied in 1936—-and had been for 
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54 A the 1936 treaty was signed. They declare that in 1946 
the abortive Bevin-Sidky agreement provided for complete evacuation 
by, at the latest, September, 1949. They now ask why it is impossible, 
to leave the Base inside one year if they agreè that, in the event of the 
outbreak of war, allied troops may return at once and resume control of 
the Egyptian-maintained base. 

Mr. Herbert Morrison’s mild protest that abrogation on October 8th, 
195i, was carefully chosen despite his promise to provide new proposals 
on October roth, is dismissed with the plausible explanation that the first 
warning came in November, 1950, in the speech from the Throne; that 
Bevin was told in London by Eddin Pasha on December 4th and „th, 
1950; that Bevin promised a “considered” reply in the middle of January, 
1951, but this dawdled on its way till April 11th; the Egyptians answered 
on April 24th, but, till July 6th, Bevin slumbered on. That day Sir 
Ralph Stevenson was asked by Eddin Pasha when Bevin’s favour on 
evacuation might be received and he blandly replied, “I do not know. 
I cannot answer the question... .”’ Eddin Pasha retorted, “ .. . the 
troubles of the British Government are endless, and their foreign policy 
is of a wide range, and if we delay the settlement of questions pending , 
between us on account of the troubles confronting Britain in other parts 
of the world, we shall never finish.” The Four Power proposals? These, 
say the Egyptians, “are actually worse than the British proposals of April 
11th, 1951, and even worse than the 1936 Treaty itself.” 

That, I think, is the conclusion. Steps on the way include the visit 

by F ield Marshal Sir William Slim, the C.I.G.S., who saw Eddin Pasha 
after June sth, 1950, and told him at sundry meetings, ‘‘...'The Russians 
expect, and look forward to, a war between them and the Capitalist states. — 
You cannot remain neutral. If you want to defend yourself you must be 
ready for defence. The only way is to have an ally. Obviously that 
ally is Britain. War comes suddenly. No good thinking like the 
Americans did in the last war. The Russians want to get into Africa. 
We want a new approach between the Egyptian troops and the British; 
to have them as allies, working in partnership, and not having the British 
as teachers... . At some time there must be a clash between the Capitalists 
and Russia.” To which Nahas Pasha answered, “These are destructive 
doctrines,” adding cautiously, “In order to reach an agreement I hope ` 
to keep these talks confidential.” Slim answered that whoever held 
Egypt held the Middle East. If war came, air attacks would be a matter 
of hours, and Russian troops could reach Egypt “ ‘in a few weeks only,” 
a belief defined in a succeeding sentence as “in four months, by way of 
Iran or Turkey.” The Russians would dispatch ten to fifteen divisions, 
and "If the United States and the United Kingdom go to war together 
against Russia, they will win. But it will be a very long war, and the 
Middle East will be devastated and Britain herself will suffer. Its target 
will be the Middle East.” 

Nahas told Slim, “The people are angry. and randa, and ‘can never 
depend on new promises or accept new conceptions which aim at main- 
taining foreign’ troops in Egypt under any name, or in any capacity. I 
can never be convinced, or convince the people, that the maintenance of 
a foreign army in peacetime means anything else but a sort of occupation 
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and incomplete sovereignty. We have suffered much from the past 
repeated experiences, and I stood beside you and led the people to give 
you every help materially and morally in the last war. I did this not 
only in compliance with the Treaty, but also because I was confident of 
the cause of liberty. | The people were behind me, serving you, and 
putting all their services at your disposal; they were helping you with 
their hearts and souls as they did in the first World War. They gave 
you their crops and pix their railways and means of communication and 
other services at your disposal in order to serve the Allied cause, and 
hoping for the fulfilment of the promises of evacuation and complete 
independence. But, none was fulfilled....” 

Slim wavered, “We do not want any sort of occupation,” but in the 
next phrase explained it would be difficult “to advise my Government 
to accept complete evacuation.” If British troops left, “it will have a 
disastrous effect on the cold war against Russia. Arab countries, Turkey, 
Iran and. the Dominions will be horrified. Our Allies in America will 
think we have deserted them! Further on he raised Egypt’s hopes: “The 
British Army does not want to stay in Egypt. All their families do not 
like it....°’’ The Egyptians expressed willingness for consultations “in 
the event of war, of an armed aggression against Egypt, or of Great Britain 
being involved in war as a result of an armed aggression against any of 
the adjacent countries to Egypt, Egypt will co-operate militarily within 
her own boundaries and within the limit of her capacity with Great 
Britain in defence of Egypt.” Meanwhile she wished Britain to supply 
her military needs in equipment. The British emphasised the increasing 
dangers, the Minister (Mr. Chapman-Andrews) declaring on June 6th, 
1950, “The war is closer this time than in 1936.” On July 8th, 1950, 
Sir Ralph Stevenson said Britain wished to make Egypt “strong enough 
to defend herself—we do not want to be here; God forbid.” Which 
delighted Eddin Pasha into exclaiming, “I am very happy to hear this.” 
Stevenson once assured Eddin Pasha, “You are talking without knowing 
what the air defence of a country would require,” because he had repeated, 
what, Slim had previously said, that British air personnel could reach 
Egypt within a few hours of the outbreak of war from British airfields, 
“which surround Egypt on all sides.” How long would it take to clear 
the Suez Canal of bombs? Group Captain Ibrahim Gazzarine thinks 
“less than 48 hours.” Stevenson agreed, “I do not know what kind of 
notice you can get from radar.” On August 24th, 1950, he again em- 
phasised the darkening international situation, adding significantly, “A 
proof was witnessed by the Egyptian delegation who saw when they 
visited our Base in the Canal Zone how mobilisation stores are already 
being assembled.” The Egyptians rejected with contumely as dangerous:,- 
camouflage a proposal that British aircraft, transport, anti-aircraft guns 
have Egyptian markings, and British personnel wear “the same insignia.” ’ 
Stevenson explained, “This would mean that the Air Force and Air 
Defence are Egyptian.” 

Bevin shows a love for words. He explained that he preferred ‘‘transfer 
of authority” to “continued talk of evacuation.” On December 15th, 
1950, Bevin, in the role of historian, said he was surprised at the suggestion 
that the 1899 Condominium pact over the Sudan “was concluded under 
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duress.” If that were so, he asked, how was it that the present Prime 
Minister (Nahas Pasha) should have signed in 1936 a further treaty 
containing an article which specifically provided that the administration 
of the Sudan continued to be that resulting from the 1899 Agreement? 
Doubtless Bevin had not heard of the note delivered on January 4th, 
1899, by Mr. Rennell Rodd, acting Consul General in Cairo: “... the 
Egyptian Government will conform to all and any advice which will be 
given by the British Government concerning Sudan affairs.” An agree- 
‘ment was signed, following the “advice” tendered, on January 19th. 
A few months later the Egyptian Cabinet was again “‘advised’”’ by the 
British Government to sign another treaty. The Egyptians, having but 
to sign, duly signed the second agreement on July roth, 1899. 

And today? The two quoted approaches seem so distant. Yet the 
British need for Egyptian friendship and Egyptian need for technical 
assistance from outside sources are so essential that perhaps a little 
realism might now invade the debaters’ arena. Fine phrases should give 
way to long-range vision. And Mr. Eden, who signed the Treaty of 
1936, might easily prove that his heart.and head are of the stature needed 
by these stirring times. We need generously to recognise that 1882, 
1899 and 1936 are dates that must be given a new interpretation. We 
need a new marriage—as equal friends. 

GEORGE BILAINKIN. 
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6¢ USTRIAN trade unionists,” said a recent report of the Mutual 
A Security Agency (established in Washington to safeguard the 
results of the Marshall Plan) “have learnt through bitter ex- 
perience with tyrants that the only way to deal with them is with firmness. 
The report (prominently quoted here by the organ of the Austrian Social 
Democratic Party), referred to the stubborn resistance of the Unions 
against the Austrian Clerico-Fascists (Heinwehr) from 1918-1938 (1934- 
1938 underground), against the Nazis from 1938-1945, and since then 
against the relentless political pressure of the Red Army to advance the 
cause of Communism in the unions. The author of the report referred 
to having attended “ʻa labour convention of representatives of 1,200,000 
free workers—the Austrian Federation of Trade Unions—behind the 
Iron Curtain in Vienna. And Vienna is 100 miles within the Russian 
Zone of Austria.” i 
Those of us who live in Vienna without falling under Russian jurisdic- 
tion tend to feel we are “on the fringe of,” not “behind” the Iron Curtain. 
In considering the position of the Austrian trade unionists and others 
who fall under that jurisdiction, it is useful to be reminded that the island 
of quadrupartite-occupied Vienna is in fact set in a sea of. Red Army 
troops. Their strength—apart from the eight or nine divisions of immedi- 
ate satellite neighbours—is five times that of the token forces of all three 
Western Powers put together. 
There are many. unique features about Vienna. It is the only city in 
the world to have a Red Army garrison, yet to be ruled, together with the 
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rest of Austria, by its own independent, one hundred per cent. anti- 
Communist government. That rule is, of course, subjected to endless 
interference, that independence to countless violations, with one of which 
this article deals. Vienna is the only city to be patrolled daily by the 
famous “Four in a Jeep”—one Russian, one American, one British, and 
one French M.P.—symbol of the fact that Vienna is not split, like Berlin, 
but administered (again subject to illegal Russian interferences) as a single 
unit. It is the only city where the Government broadcasting service, for 
sixteen hours each week, spews out under Russian supervision the coarsest 
vilifications of the Government and the vast majority of the ‘population 
behind it (whom it often incites to revolt) in the interests of the Com- 
munist minority of under five per cent. 

One unique feature of Vienna which often escapes notice is that, 
although the Austrian Federation of Trade Unions is part of the LC.F.T.U. 
(international Confederation of Free Trade Unions), the Russians have 
laid a cuckoo’s egg in the trade-union nest which the Austrian Government 
is powerless to eject. The unwanted and bitterly resented presence in 
Vienna of the bastard W.F.T.U.—which was once and still calls itself the 
“World Federation of Trades Unions”—makes Austria the only country 
not entirely behind the Iron Curtain to have the misfortune to house the 
headquarters of an important international Communist conspiratorial 
organisation. The political cuckoo’s egg was laid with the same stealth | 
as characterises this process in nature. Without warning, the Austrian 
press was served with a notice on April 18th, 1951, by the W.F.T.U. 
declaring that it had moved its headquarters to Vienna, where it had 
established itself in Seilerstatte No. 3, the former ‘Coburg Palais.” 
This building is under Soviet military requisition. Thus both the 
Russians and the W.F.T.U. stood ipso facto convicted of abusing the 
rights of an occupying army and violating the Control Agreement signed 
with Austria. ‘The Russians are entitled to requisition accommodation 
only for their own military needs. ‘The Austrians, however, are deprived 
without compensation of the use of the Coburg Palais to house this bunch 
of forty odd foreign conspirators drawn from many nations. These 
share the building with the “Society for Cultural and Economic Relations 
with the Soviet Union” and with the headquarters of the “Orop,” the 
Russian concern which has seized and exploits in Russian interests 
practically the whole of Austria’s oilfields. 

The Federation of Austrian Trade Unions walked out of the W.F.T.U. 
in October, 1949, to join the I.C.F.T.U. (International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions), whose membership of some 51,000,000 includes the 
trade unionists of almost every democratically-ruled country. Thus the 
Communist W.F.T.U. wes foisted by Moscow on to a country whose trade 
unions adhere to the anti-Communist I.C.F.T.U., precisely as the cuckoo 
plants its unwanted egg in a strange nest. But Moscow cannot plead the 
excuse of the cuckoo, that it has no nest of its own. The W.F.T.U. 
obviously belongs amongst the rest of Moscow’s trouble-making brood 
behind the Iron Curtain. But to have it where it belongs would not suit 
Moscow’s game. ‘This is, firstly, to keep up the pretence that its instru- 
ment is still the “world” organisation of all trade unionists which on its 
foundation it was intended to become, and secondly, to have it work 
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from a centre free from the suspicion attaching to the satellite capitals. 
This, of course, makes it easier for the W.F.T.U. to avoid the surveillance 
of its communications by the counter-espionage departments of all non- 
communist States, and. to pursue its clandestine and subversive aims in 
the West. 

In 1945, believing that there was still a danger of a revival of Nazism 
and other brands of fascism, the trade unionists of nearly all the free 
countries of the world (including the members of the C.I.O., although 
the A.F.L. held aloof), agreed to-join a new body, the W.F.T.U., which 
was to include the Soviet’s government-run unions. ‘The declared object 
was to endeavour to find a common basis for international trade union 
co-operation. This new body was hopefully called the W.F.T.U. As 
in so many instances of attempted compromise with the Communists, 
to which the war-time grand alliance of the Allied Powers itself fell such 
a speedy victim, inherent dangers soon came to light. In accordance 
with the elementary Communist principle to make of every form of 

co-operation, especially with democratic socialists, an instrument for the 
domination and final destruction of the partner, Moscow from the start 
began to make the W.F.T.U. a direct instrument for the propagation of 
Communism. Early in 1949, the British, Dutch, Belgian and other 
unions, together with the C.I.O., gave the lead in casting off Moscow’s 
shackles while they were still of gossamer texture, walked out of the 
tainted W.F.T.U., and founded the LC.F.T.U. 

In January, 1951, the French Government belatedly found the courage 
to refuse further hospitality to the W.F.T.U., which two years earlier 
had lost its original raison d'être. The Minister of the Interior expelled 
its headquarters from France as an “undesirable foreign organisation,” 
together with two other Communist cover organisations, the “World 
Federation of Democratic Youth,” and the “International Democratic 
Women’s Federation.” The W. F.T.U. moved temporarily to Warsaw, 
but was quickly transferred by Moscow to the better “cover”? afforded by 
Vienna. The Austrian unions lost no time in telling them that they were 
unwelcome. The day after the W.F.T.U. had coolly announced that it 
had established itself uninvited in a country where it had no business to 
be, Johann Bohm, President of the Austrian Trade Union Federation, 
declared that this body had not invited the presence of the W.F.T.U. 
Only Communists could have been responsible for any nominal “‘invita- 
tion” (the W.F.T.U. said it had followed a proposal “of Austrian shop 
stewards”). And the Communists were entirely unrepresentative of the 
Austrian workers, he added, recalling that they made up a bare six per 
‘cent. of Austrian trade unionists. 

Meantime the 46 members and staff of the executive went to ground 
in the Russian sector of Vienna. Here they were beyond reach of the 
Austrian police authorities, whom they set at defiance, since the Russians 
have now got Communist police commissars throughout their sector, who 
obey,them and not their superiors. Some of the uninvited guests who 
held “ passports of countries which require no visa to enter Austria had 
crossed the frontiers normally, but declined to apply for the necessary 
permis de séjour. ‘The others dodged the Austrian frontier controls and 
came in on the Russian military “propusk” (document) from Czecho- 
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slovakia, and so through the Russian Zone to Vienna. Louis Saillant, 
the Secretary General, and other of the principal officials were lodged 
in the luxurious Hotel Carlton, which lies in Vienna’s Fourth District 
(Russian occupied). Most of the others were accommodated in the same 
area in Russian-requisitioned military billets. Almost the first move of 
the intruders was to address a letter to the Allied Commission for Austria, 
demanding exemption from Allied Censorship for its letters, telegrams 
and telephone communications. Atthe same time, the Allied Commission 
received a letter from Dr. Leopold Figl, the Austrian Chancellor, detailing 
some of the illegal features of this body’s invasion of Vienna, and asking 
whether the Allied Commission had sanctioned it. The Allied Council 
replied through its Chairman for the month, Sir Harold Caccia, British 
High Commissioner, that the W.F.T.U. had not received the Com- 
mission’s permission to come to Austria, and that its presence here was 
recognised to be illegal, and a violation of Austrian sovereignty as guaran- 
teed by the Control Agreement between Austria and the Allies. The 
demand for exemption from censorship was rejected. It had been 
supported only by the Russians, although it is they who insist, against the 
opposition of the three Western Powers, on maintaining at Austria’s 
expense 800 snoopers to censor all communications between Austria and 
foreign countries. ‘Their astonishing demand to be placed above the 
law having been rejected, the W.F.T.U. is forced—no great problem, 
with the Russian diplomatic bags at its disposal—to conduct its clandestine 
activities through clandestine channels. The volume of its international 
telegraphic and telephonic communications, the frequent journeys of its 
members to distant capitals, all indicate that it has enormous funds at 
its disposal—which it can only have brought to Vienna in violation of 
Austrian finance regulations. 

Not only has its presence in Austria been stigmatised as illegal by the 
Western Powers and—on many occasions—by the Austrian Minister of 
the Interior and the Austrian police, and as unwanted by the Austrian 
Trade Unions themselves. Many of its members have been disowned 
by the governments of the countries from which they come. ‘The Ameri- 
can Embassy announced. on October 17th, 1951, that the Americans in 
its ranks enjoyed no United States protection.! One of them, Mrs, Irene 
Goldin Spiegel, born in Brooklyn, had lost her citizenship in accordance 
with State Department regulations which foresee this penalty for anyone 
voting in foreign elections (Mrs. Spiegel, whose husband is Austrian, 
voted in the two last Austrian general elections). Her passport expired 


in October, 1950, and she has failed to comply with two requests to present 


herself at the Embassy for clarification of her status. John and Mary 
Wolfard have similarly set the American Embassy at defiance, and have 
in consequence lost all right to a passport (although John’s will be re- 
validated on demand; only for immediate and direct return to the States). 
As for the members of British nationality, their position is well illustrated 
by an incident a couple of months ego. 

A woman was found one night on a park bench in the Russian sector, 
suffering from veronal poisoning. The policeman who discovered her 
summoned an ambulance to take her to hospital, but before it arrived, 
a man appeared, accompenied by a doctor. The latter denied the veronal 
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poisoning, and pretended that she was in an epileptic fit and should be 
allowed to return to her hotel (the Hotel Carlton). When the Police 
Presidency next day called for a. report on the incident, in an endeavour 
to discover whether it was a case of attempted murder or attempted 
suicide, all information was refused by the local Austrian police commissar, 
a Communist dismissed by his superiors two years ago, but forcibly 
maintained (and presumably paid) by the Russians. The woman was 
Annie McWhinnie; the man, her husband, Thomas, both renegade British 
subjects belonging to the W.F.T.U. executive. The doctor who deliber- 
ately made a false diagnosis is a Communist police surgeon, Dr. Edel: 
The British authorities were unable to discover whether Annie had tried 
to kill herself, or what role her husband may have played in the matter, 
as the Russian Kommandatura ordered the local police to suppress 
everything. ` 

Among other members of the executive whom the W.F.T.U. publica- 
tions here described as “prominent” are the President of the Executive 
Committee, di Vittorio, his deputy, the Russian Kuznezoff, Secretaries 
Sergei Rostovsky and Boleslav Gebert, Mary Keen, Gwynfer Williams, 
Jan and Jeanine Dessau, Frantisek Zupka, and Maurice van Bineveld— 
all, with some thirty others, forming part of. the heavily-protected con- 
spiratorial gathering of international outlaws of the Coburg Palais. (One 
or two of them, like Vittorio and Zupka, are not permanent residents.) 

The Austrian trade unions, of course, ignore their presence as far as 
possible. The W.F.T.U: has not overtly exerted itself much to support 
the feeble six per cent. of Austrian ‘unionists: who are Communists, 
although there is evidence enough of their efforts to incite street disorders 
at critical moments. Enough is known to the Austrian political police 
of its underground work here to have furnished the Ministry of the 
Interior with evidence to try to secure its expulsion for “anti-state 
activities and efforts to disturb public order.” The Russians have, of 
course, prevented any action. 

In Europe it concentrates its disruptive efforts on the Western demo- 
cracies, particularly France and Italy. It has a score of “trade depart- 
ments” to further its aims, modelled on “trade secretariats’” of the 
I.C.F.T.U., though without the freedom of action enjoyed by the latter, 
Where Communists sit together with anti-Communists in the unions in 
democratic countries, such as, Britain, the W.F.T.U. leaves them to carry 
on subversive activities within the broad unions. Where this was not 
possible—for instance, in ‘the United States and Australia—it drew a 
number of small Communist unions within its framework. 

The W.F.T.U. is naturally very active in subversive work in un- 
developed Eastern countries. It “has intensified this, work sinée its 
congress held in Peking in 1950. There it established an Asian head- 
quarters run by one Chinese, one Russian, one Australian and one Indian 
director. This office supervises incendiary broadcasts in a number of 
Asiatic languages on the Chinese communist radio system, and trains 
Asiatic trouble-makers in the art of subversion. In Europe its open 
activities centre on trying to prevent all defensive re-armament against 
the military threat of Russia (Saillant is a leading member of the Com- 
munist “World Peace Council”), and in presenting to workers a distorted 
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picture of the benefits Europe has derived from the Marshall Plan and 


subsequent American aid to economic recovery programmes. Its members ’ 


are, in fact, a storm-trooper formation of the new Cominform, which is 
nowadays pretty much in the background, and is second only in importance 
to that body’s shock troopers, the “World Peace Movement.” Among 
illiterate plantation labourers (in general—Japan and India are notable 
exceptions—the industrial population in Asiatic countries is very small), 
they spread catchy slogans which the discontented masses repeat, without 


properly understanding them. The clandestine, as well as the overt. 


propaganda of the W.F.T.U., is, of course, resisted at every point by the 
L.C.F.T.U., although this body is handicapped by the fact that the 
W.F.T.U. had five years’ start in organising, and is aided at every turn 
by the international communist conspiracy. The most effective weapons 
in combatting the revolutionary intrigues of the W.F.T.U. in Asia are 
an immediate improvement in living conditions and increased political 
autonomy among the backward races, to the necessity of which the 
Western Colonial Powers seem at long last to have become aware. Both 
call for a speeding up in economic development in the interests of the 
native populations. The same is true of Africa, to which continent the 
W.F.T.U. has been sending one secret detachment after another, as 
well as some open missions, during the past two years. 

The members of the Vienna headquarters are secured a very comfort- 
able existence by the Russians. Louis Saillant, not content with his 
luxurious accommodation in the Hotel Carlton, has had a comfortable 


mansion requisitioned for him by the Russians in the pleasant country. 


town of Modling, on the outkirts of Vienna, amid the vineyards of Lower 
Austria. Several other functionaries live in the same town, the remainder 
in the Russian Sector of Vienna. It has announced many of its admitted 
activities since its establishment in various congresses and published 
documents. Among them are “the struggle of the W.F.T.U. against the 
re-militarisation of Germany and Japan” (July 1951), and an appeal for 
“world unity of workers” (Congress in Eastern Berlin in November 
1951). In pursuance of this latter campaign, it addressed a letter to the 
I.C.F.T.U., calling upon it to submerge itself in the W.F.T.U. On 
December 20th last the I.C.F.T.U. received a letter from it proposing 
“a joint démarche to secure the conclusion of an Austrian State Treaty,” 
another to end the Korean conflict, and in general common action “to aid 
the toilers in the capitalist, colonial, and non-independent countries,” 

The LC.F.T.U. recalled in reply that di Vittorio had once said that 
Communism had made 2 blunder in refusing American aid. Actually, 
his organisation had supported Communist aggression in Korea and 
elsewhere. In their letter of February, 1952, the I.C.F.T.U. asked the 
W.F.T.U. why, having established itself there, it had done nothing to 
secure the State Treaty for Austria, which was being bled white by the 
Soviets. The renewed demands for co-operation were described as 
nothing but an admission of the failure of the W.F.T.U.’s violent cam- 
paign against the RCE Ps, 

In connection with the recently published intention of the Western 
Powers to begin fresh efforts to secure the Austrian Treaty, the L.C.F.T.U. 
in a letter to the workers of Austria has just recalled its own repeated 
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efforts to the same end, and the steady refusal of the Soviet Union, on 
various transparent excuses advanced in 258 vain sessions of the Foreign 
Ministers’ Deputies, to grant Austria the Treaty which was promised ` 
eight years ago in Moscow. All the W.F.T.U. had done in this matter 
was, as “part of the Communist propaganda apparatus,” to slander 
‘Austria, which had “the doubtful distinction of harbouring the W.F.T.U.” 
The letter once more called on them to make good its repeated promises to 
“hasten the Treaty negotiations.” So far there has been no reply—nor, 
had there been one, could it have contained anything but a repetition of 
the propaganda slanders about the “‘re-militarisation” of completely 
defenceless Austria. 

In February last the Foreign Department of the Austrian police sent 
to the W.F.T.U. prohibitions of future residence here of its 42 non- 
Austrian functionaries on the ground of their illegal entry and continued 
violation of Austrian regulations concerning foreigners and those govern- 
ing associations, meetings, and political activities. On the instructions 
of the W.F.T.U., an Austrian Communist lawyer has entered an appeal 
against this police decision, which amounts to an order of expulsion. It 
is, of course, shadow boxing on both sides. The Russians will never 
allow the laws of the land to be enforced against their polyglot protégés. 
But, like Adolf Hitler, Stalin has made quite an art of clothing the naked- 
' ness- of brute force with a light ‘cloak of legalism, and is equally un- 
embarrassed by the fact that it is completely transparent. 

G. E. R. GEDYE. 


Vienna. 


SNAPSHOTS IN MOROCCO 


LL through the autumn and winter I had been struggling with 
illness, a rare thing for me: the doctors tried every kind of medicine 
with little effect. Nor did bed do me much good, and then one 

bright medicine man suggested that the only thing that would put me 
right was to get away from the damp and fog of London to a land of 
sunshine. Not an easy thing to do these days. A board of medical 
men had to be satisfied my health really needed it. After a solemn 
sitting in judgment, a decision went in my favour and the necessary 
permits were forthcoming. Then I was wafted as if by magic carpet 
right back into Bible times. I had to rub my eyes to believe it was true. 
I spent Christmas in Fez on the edge of the old city, in brilliant sunshine, 
a place that has not changed for the last 2,000 years. The French have 
laid out a modern town on European lines with broad boulevards where 
their nationals live, but the 100,000 or more natives live behind the 
ancient walls of the city, unaffected by the new life about them. Of 
course, the motor-car and the bicycle have invaded Morocco. France, 
the protecting Power, has built a fine network of asphalt roads that link 
up the chief towns, and you see buses packed with Moors taking full 
advantage of these facilities. But they look strangely incongruous. 
Maybe in another quarter of a century mechanisation and Kola-Kola 
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will win, but they have a good way to go. Old Fez does not lend itself 
to speed. The streets are so narrow and steep that the donkey or the 
mule is the only alternative to walking. After one long tramp I found 
- myself without the strength to get back to my hotel. There was nothing 
for it but to hire a donkey, and, much to the joy of the Arabs, I made my 
way through the alleys like an old prophet entering Jerusalem. 

. Christmas is the time of the olive harvest: a constant stream of donkeys 
all day long entered through the city gates, where we lived, piled up with 
the shining black berries, the Berber drivers black from head to foot 
with the oil from the crop. Thè donkeys have neither bit or bridle, and 
their owners drive by word of mouth and the constant use of the stick. 
There does not seem much affection between the owner and this most 
useful beast: Mahommec put him low down in the order of things, and 
I got the impression that he was ill-used. Not so the camel, who is 
quite able to look after himself, and will stand no nonsense from his 
owner, At Marrakesh I visited a horse, camel and donkey market, and 
nothing was more amusing than to see the Berbers from the desert 
haggling over the price of their animals, or putting them through their 
paces. Day after day at Fez or Marrakesh I wandered through the 
bazaar and watched the men cross-legged, plying their trades or practising 
their crafts just as they did 2,000 years ago, beating out brass or silver, 
embroidering leather, carving wood, weaving carpets, making by hand ' 
every possible article of clothing or for household use. Thousands of 
the tiny shops have shoddy textiles from Lancashire or elsewhere, but 
the dominant note is of the East. The women, with rare exceptions, are 
veiled. 

Most of the natives live in little groups, with their own ovens to which 
the women bring their bread to be baked, their bathing place which the 
men use in the morning and the women in the afternoon, and their own 
small mosque which no woman can enter and the threshold of which a 
foreigner cannot pass. I understand polygamy is dying out, not because 
of any change in belief, but because ordinary folk cannot afford the luxury 
of more than one wife. Eut the pasha and the rich merchant still maintain 
the harem. The typical Moorish house presents a blank wall to the 
street, and is built round a courtyard. If it belongs to a wealthy person 
there is a fountain in the centre and palm trees and flowers, delightfully 
cool in summer, but rather chilly in winter. The high-light of our stay 
was a marvellous banquet given in our honour and some other visitors 
by the Great Pasha, Glaoui, at Marrakesh, in his palace, a place of princely 
magnificence. With the British on short commons, I do not like to dwell 
on the meal too much. Suffice it to say, there were no less than ten 
courses—a lamb roasted whole among them, kus-kus, the national dish 
made with mutton and vegetables, and surrounded by semolina. We 
ate with our fingers, squatting on low sofas in true Moorish fashion. 
Glaoui is almost a legendary figure: he controls and levies tribute over 
a great part of South Morocco in and around the Atlas Mountains. A 
masterful personality, somewhere about the eighties, he is a quiet, dignified 
figure. Thirty years ago he was a mighty warrior, whose very name 
struck terror in the hearts of those tribesmen who were his enemies. 

It is sometimes forgotten how recent is the Protectorate of the French 
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over Morocco: it dates back little more than forty years. Old feuds 
between the Berber tribes to the South and around the Atlas Mountains 
and the Arabs to the North led to constant wars. By insisting on peace 
and bringing about law and order, the ‘French made good their claim to 
be the paramount power. Hardly, however, was France firmly in the 
saddle when she was herself fighting for her life in the First World War, 
and she could ill spare troops for North Africa. Glaoui decided to throw 
all the authority of his prestige on the side of the protecting power. The 
Berber is a very different race from the Arab: he was in North Africa 
long before the latter brought the Koran and subdued the country. He 
remains essentially a man of the country, unspoilt by city life, and therefore 
retaining his fighting qualities. 

Though there is much mixture of the races and a great variety of 

colour, the real Berber is light-skinned and can be classified as Aryan in 
origin, Many live near the Atlas Mountains, which give Morocco, 
which should be a tropical country, its special character. During Decem- 
ber and January a hot sun burnt down on you in the middle of the day, 
and made you eager to look for shade. As the sun sets, a bitterly cold 
wind comes off the snow-capped mountains, which makes you put on 
every possible winter garment. This is specially characteristic of 
Marrakesh, often the happy hunting-ground of Winston Churchill when 
on holiday. He is quite a familiar figure to the natives, who on many 
an afternoon have seen him out painting, in his siren suit, under a big 
umbrella. Glaoui claims his special friendship and speaks of him as a 
fellow warrior. 
, One cannot write about Morocco without mentioning politics, but it. 
_is always a dangerous subject after a month or two in a country. The 
French are very sensitive to criticism, and look with suspicion on foreign 
journalists, many of whom after a brief visit have written sensational 
articles not always with justification. France has done a great piece of 
constructive work. Not only has she made hundreds of miles of roads 
worthy of Napoleon, but also an efficient railway system, and recently the 
principal towns have been linked up by airways. In Casablanca, as in 
many other towns, millions of French capital have been invested in 
buildings, private and public, as well as a great variety of industries. In 
places like Marrakesh, outside the native quarter, streets have been 
town-planned on a magnificent scale with broad boulevards lined with 
orange trees and date palms. The European quarter is completely 
separated from the old city, and though Arabs can be seen in the modern 
town, they live a life apart. But the French have cleaned up the native 
quarters, provided sanitation, eliminated some of the worst epidemics, 
and perhaps, more than anything else without interfering unduly with 
religious beliefs, provided the country with law and order. 

The authority of the Government is built around the personality of 
the Sultan, who is not only the spiritual head as the accepted descendant 
of the Prophet, but the constitutional monarch in whose name all laws 
‘are promulgated. The carefully-balanced system owes its inception to 
the genius of Marshal Lyautey; but though great care has been taken in 
the selection of his successors, it has been difficult to reach his standards 
tn succeeding appointments to the post of Resident General. When the 
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present Sultan was installed he was quite a young man and malleable, 
but as he has grown to manhood, clothed with the authority of the religious 
head, the people, who as Moslem almost to a man, naturally turn to him 
as the political head as well: rumour has it that he does not like to be 
regarded as the mere puppet of the Protecting Power. I was in Rabat, 
the political capital, on the birthday of the Prophet. ‘The Sultan has his 
palace on the outskirts of the city on the edge of a vast open space, and I 
had the privilege of witnessing a ceremony that compares favourably in 
dignity and colour with the Trooping of the Colour on the King’s birthday 
in London. The Black Guard in scarlet uniform, white gaiters and 
gloves, mounted on fine Arab horses, and headed by a brass band, is most 
impressive, supported as they are by rows of cavalry. Facing the palace 
were lines of tribesmen drawn up in a solid square. After a fanfare of 
trumpets, at the appointed hour, the gates of the palace were thrown 
open and a magnificent cavalcade came out, headed by the officers of state 
on Horseback, followed by the Sultan riding a prancing steed: over his 
head was held a magnificently embroidered umbrella, and following him 
a small eighteenth-century Sedan carriage. Then the tribesmen came 
forward and presented their tributes, richly caparisoned horses, jewels, 
and other gifts. This ceremony was witnessed by thousands of Moors 
who had come from far and wide, some in lorries or specially-chartered 
buses, others on horseback, on mules, or on the humble donkey. As the 
Sultan appeared he was received with loud applause. There is no doubt 
of his prestige, which is questioned by no one. His officials sit alongside 
the representatives of France and are associated with the administration 
of the country, but in case of difference it is made perfectly clear that 
the will of the Protecting Power prevails. 

The smooth working of this machine depends much on the tact and 
skill of the French Residant General. A recent decree requires that all 
French fonctionnaires shall learn to speak Arabic within twelve months or 
relinquish their office, and other concessions have been made to public 
opinion. But Morocco is not immune from the wave of nationalism 
spreading over North Africa. What is happening in Egypt, and what 
has taken place particularly in Libya, is read and talked about in the 
bazaars. I have no doubt the common people are far more concerned in 
earning their daily bread than bothering about politics. But the younger 
generation, who have to thank France for some of their education, and 
imbibed some of its ideals, openly say there is no real substitute for 
“Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité,” and criticise the French in spite of all the 
benefits they have conferred on them. ‘The French, on the other hand, 
have made clear they have no intention of relinquishing their control. 
They have sunk an immense amount of capital in the country, and they 
do not consider the Moroccans ripe to run the country. The people, they 
argue, will want much more training and experience before they can 
stand on their own feet. Meanwhile, Morocco has assumed great 
strategic importance: a great number of Americans are there as part of 
the Western Defence Scheme, and a lot of dollars are being sunk as part 
of the general co-ordination if the safety, of Western civilisation is again 
menaced, In conclusion, I would like to emphasise the importance of 
Morocco as a food-procucing country. Despite its nearness to the 
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Equator, almost every kind of food and fruit can be grown, and its products 
are likely in the future to enable France to be far less dependent on 


imports for the feeding of her people. 
Percy Harris. 


, SECRET SOCIETIES OF CHINA 


\ 

MONG the hundreds of thousands of “counter-revolutionaries” 
who are said to have been purged by the Chinese Government 
during the first six months of 1951 were large numbers of people 
belonging to secret societies. Nor is this really surprising; for Chinese 
tongs have been a thorn in the flesh of most Chinese governments since 
they first appeared on the stage of history. Secret societies are not, of 
course, peculiar to China. They are common in most parts of the world. 
Yet of all the secret societies extant, none has appealed to: the mystery 
writers and their readers more than the tongs of China. At some time or 
other most of us have shuddered as some long-nailed, slant-eyed mandarin 
has sent some wretched victim to the death of a thousand cuts with no 
more than a careless shrug of his celestial shoulders. But we must make 
due allowance for the imaginative way in which the fiction -writer sets 
about gratifying the morbid tastes of his readers. . n 

This is not to say that boiling oil, vicious scorpions and famished rats 
have played no part in the life of Chinese secret societies. But in the 
real world the activities of many of these tongs—many of which possessed 
delightful and flowery names—were humdrum enough. They were little 
more than friendly societies, in the same way as were the early trade 
unions in England. Someone has said of them that they were founded 
“upon a spirit of fraternity, devotion, filial piety, and religion.” ‘They 
relieved brothers in distress and gave shelter and protection to fellow- 
members who had committed crimes. By means of a pass-word or 
secret handshake a poor brother was able to obtain food and hospitality 
from a richer member of the tong. If at times these secret societies 
appeared to play a major part in fomenting rebellions against the govern- 
ment of the day, this was only to be expected. Such rebellion was, in 
Chinese thought, a duty whenever the people were ruled by a bad 
government; and most Chinese governments have been susceptible to 
criticism on this score. Indeed, there is a Chinese proverb, “I chih i 
luan,” which can be translated “One good government, one chaos.” 
Since, in two thousand years of Chinese history, only four periods of 
` good government are recognised, it is little wonder that the tongs have 
not confined their activities to aiding sick and impoverished members. 
The distinguished China historian, Wolfram Eberhard, has stressed 
the two-fold activities of these bodies, which, were known in China at 
least two thousand years ago, and’ have existed ever since. “In times of 
peace they are harmless, rather resembling the freemasons’ lodges of 
Europe.- But in emergency they may become an immensely effective 
instrument in the hands of the rural population. The secret societies . 
then organise the peasants in order to achieve a‘forcible settlement of the 
matter in dispute.” Even so, as is common with all groups using violent 
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means, the movements usually get out of hand, and not infrequently have 
been used by bandits to camouflage their looting. Many of the Chinese 
secret societies have had an enormous membership. One is reminded 
of the occasion on which one of the generals of the old Chinese Empire 
was leading his army to capture a celebrated bandit chief. There came 
a day when, without any order from the general, the soldiers began to 
line up to do someone honour. The general then discovered that his 
troops were getting ready to welcome the bandit they had supposedly 
come to arrest. The latter happened to be the Great Dragon Head of 
the secret society to which the troops belonged. One of the earliest 
Chinese tongs had a distinguishing badge which it was difficult not to 
notice. Its members painted their eyebrows red, and they were known 
as the Red Eyebrows. ‘This society formed the nucleus of a peasant 
rebellion which grew out of the economic chaos that worsened throughout 
the reign of Wang Mang in the opening years of the Christian era. But 
it is in the last three hundred years that secret societies have been most 
potent in China; neatly all of them with very clear political objectives. 
It was the foreign Manchu dynasty which gave the tongs their new lease 
of life. Their object was to dethrone the hated Manchus; and they 
flourished under a variety of names. There were, among numerous 
others, the White Jackets, the Red Beards, the Short Swords, the Brother- 
hood of Sea and Land, the Water Lilies, and the powerful White Lily 
Society. The last society is thought to ‘have existed under more than 
one name. Its members refused animal food, garlic and wine. They 
met only after dark, and took fearful oaths to preserve their secrets. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, the Brotherhood of Heaven 
and Earth was formed in the provinces of Kwangtung and Fukien, and 
extended its sway both inside China and out to the border countries. 
The oath of membership of this tong contained as many as thirty-six 
clauses; but the demands made by the organisation on the individual 
member can be seen from the most important clause, which has been 
translated thus: “I swear that I shall know neither father nor mother, 
nor brother nor sister, nor wife nor child, but the brotherhood alone. 
Where the brotherhood leads or pursues, there I shall follow or pursue. 
Its foe shall be my foe.” The oath was taken under an arch.of three 
swords in one of the brotherhood’s' lodges. It was confirmed by the 
shedding of blood. Drops of blood from the fingers of the neophyte 
and younger and elder brothers were mingled in a bowl of wine which 
was drunk amid the customary recitations. Sometimes the head of a 
white cockerel would be substituted for the pricked fingers. The 
ceremonies attending the entry of new members were long and involved, 
and each lodge would have its own variations. The method of recruiting 
new members is more interesting. Often people were got to join by the 
friendly persuasion of existing members. But when necessary other 
methods were used. Certain people in the lodge’s area would be listed 
as desirable recruits. Notices were then sent to their homes telling them 
to go to a certain place at.a certain time, making it quite clear that failure 
. to comply with the order would result in a great deal of unpleasantness to 
them and their relatives. From the rendezvous the new recruits were 
' taken to the lodge, often firmly secured inside a sack. At the lodge they 
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were instructed in the mysteries of the society, its aims and articles. 
Those who wished to join were then initiated: those who refused were 
beheaded. It was all very simple. 

Beheading was not the only way of dealing with the recalcitrant. A 
member who committed adultery with a brother’s wife was to be run 
through with a sword. Anyone who spoke incautiously was to suffer 

“216 strokes with the red wood.” ‘The hare-brained and the incurable 
talkers were to be poisoned. For other offences an ear-lopping was 
prescribed. The Brotherhood of Heaven and Earth—sometimes called 


the Triad Society from the three characters in the name—had a widely 


scattered membership. It reached as far as the United States; and in 
San Francisco, the port through which Chinese migrants began to pour 


‘after 1868, tong methods were employed by a group known as the “Big 


Six” to control and terrorise every Chinese who set foot on American 


‘soil. An elaborate system of signs and code phrases enabled one member 
of the brotherhood to recognise his fellows. The position of the feet 
‘when seated; the tucking up of the right leg of the trousers; the manipu- 


lation of tea-pots and wine-cups, tobacco and chop-sticks, white fans 
and opium pipes—all these were ways by which recognition of brother- 
hood could be established. ‘This Triad Society was still going strong at 
the break up of the Chinese Empire and the end. of the Manchus. It 
was one of the numerous secret societies which rendered help to Sun 
Yat-sen and made possible the revolution of 1911. Sun'Yat-sen, however, 
thought the political aims of these societies had little hope of being realised 
unless they were centrally controlled. In 1894 he had founded his own 
Society for the Regeneration of China. 

Nine years later, in Tokyo, the exiled revolutionary who had once,been 


‘a medical student in Hong Kong founded the United Revolutionary 


Party of China. This body, which imposed secrecy and the usual penalties 
for disobedience on its members, co-ordinated the political activities of a | 
host of underground tongs which flourished both inside China and in 
Chinese communities all over the world. Its aim was the creation of a 


_ Chinese Republic. After the Revolution, in ‘1920, this society became 


an open political party, the National People’s Party, or- Kuomingtang, 
whose last bulwark today is on the much-discussed island of Formosa. 
Among the less secret of the Chinese societies are the guilds of beggars 
which I heard about from shopkeepers I met in war-time China. These 
guilds levy regular sums on the shopkeepers in a town. Refusal to pay 
may result in large-scale thefts, or even in the shop being destroyed by a 
mysterious outbreak of fire. Restaurants often pay dues to the beggar 
guilds to prevent their customers being plagued by the more unpleasant 
type of beggar. Blackmail has, it seems, many picturesque forms. 
Perhaps the best known of China’s secret societies was that of the Fists 
of Righteous Harmony, known to Westerners as the Boxers. This society 
was anti-Manchu and anti-foreign; but the rulers of the Forbidden City 
were astute enough to divert the main fury of the Boxers on to the many 
foreign inhabitants. The Boxers were composed for the most part of 
young people of both sexes; and the queer initiation ceremonies, with 
all their mumbo-jumbo, were supposed to impart immunity to foreign 
bullets. The girls belonged to the Red Lantern Shrines branch. They 
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carried lanterns and claimed that these had only to be thrown in the air 
for them to land on any house, near or far, which they wished to set alight. 
A man joining the Boxers said a daily prayer and bowed to the south-east. 
When he had done this 2 hundred times, he had the power to hypnotise 
himself whenever he wanted. Drugs and mass hysteria combined to 
further the growth of the Boxers, whose savage attacks on mission stations 
and legations caused many foreigners to lose their lives. In the 1930’s 
a successor body known as the Red Spears became immensely powerful 
in North China. The Red Spears also believed that a magical drug 
made bullets unable to harm them; and we do not know how many 
perished while under this illusion. Many of these secret societies have 
been put down or have disappeared, only to turn up again -under different 
names. Some have a history reaching back through three centuries, like 
the Flood Gate Society in South China. This is one of the tongs which 
the Communist Government has been trying to destroy; for not so long 
ago it offered to make 300,000 guerillas available to Chiang Kai-shek. No 
one really knows how much power these secret societies exercise in the 
making of Chinese history. But one thing at least is clear: as a symbol 
of popular discontent they were active throughout most of China’s long 
yesterday; and even today they are pe worming penean the surface of events 
in Communist China. l 

BERNARD LLEWELLYN. 


THE YOUTH OF CATHERINE THE GREAT 


F the three celebrated “Philosophic Despots’” of the eighteenth 
century, Catherine the Great could boast of the most astonishing 
career. The proud title was conferred by the Prince de Ligne 

and has been ratified by history. Frederick the Great was a Prussian, ’ 
building on the granite foundations laid by the Great Elector and Frederick 
William I.: Tke Emperor Joseph II was an Austrian, carefully groomed 
for the proudest throne on the Continent. Catherine was a member of 
one of the most insignificant of the petty German states which peppered 
the plains of Central Europe between the Baltic and the Alps when 
Germany was merely a geographical expression. Knowing nothing of 
Russia nor of the Russian tongue till she was summoned across the 
frontier in her fifteenth year as a mere pawn on the dynastic chessboard, 
she turned her back for ever on the country of her birth and identified 
herself heart and mind with her new home. Unlike the Empress Anne, 
she never looked to Germany for her lovers. 

The rising Slavonic power which had been put on the map by Peter 
the Great had fallen from its high estate during the puny generation 
which followed his death. “I found the French crown lying in the mud,” 
declared Napoleon, “and I placed it on my head.” Catherine might 
have made a similar claim. It was her achievement to restore the prestige 
of Russia and the authority of the crown, to enlarge her dominions, to 
make her voice heard in the councils of Europe, in a word, to win for her 
empire the place among the Great Powers which since her day has never 
been lost. It was not in the material sphere alone that Catherine left the 
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imprint of her arresting personality, ‘Till the hour of her accession, 
Russia had been regarded as a primitive, semi-Asiatic state on the outer 
fringe of civilisation, separated from the lofty traditions of Central and 
Western Europe by barriers of race and language, religion and culture. 
Peter the Great, a barbarian of genius, had been more interested in cannon 
and shipbuilding than in literature and the arts. It was Catherine’s aim 
to Europeanise her adopted country by establishing direct contact with the 
High Priests of the Aufklarung, to remove the stigma that the Colossus 
of the North stood for nothing except brute strength. Her purpose was 
in large measure accomplished, for though neither she nor her successors 
could eradicate the instinctive distrust of Western influences, she removed 
at any-rate some.of the obstacles to cultural cross-fertilisation. Much 
of her work survived till the coming of the Bolshevists, and the Com- 
munist revolutionaries themselves adopted the principles of centralised 
autocracy and territorial expansion which she ‘had inherited and be- 
queathed. Both as a person and as a ruler, her figure seems to loom ever 
larger in the history of eighteenth century Europe: Two volumes of 
Bilbassoff’s unfinished magnum opus are devoted to her bibliography 
down to 1896, and during the last half century the broad stream has 
never ceased to flow. 

Several years before the publication of the Imperial Historical Society 
of St. Petersburg.and the opening of the rich Woronzow archives furnished 
the student with a hundred and fifty volumes of correspondence and 
memoranda, and thereby rendered possible a documented history of the 
reign, the appearance of her Memoirs in 1859. enabled readers for the 
first time to visualise the atmosphere and sentiments of the formative 
years. Directly the breath was out of her body, her son and successor, 
the Emperor Paul, searched her papers and discovered a record in French 
of her early life, in her own handwriting, in an envelope directed “For 
His Imperial Highness the Czarewich,; the Grand Duke Paul, my beloved 
son.” The manuscript breaks off in the middle of a sentence describing 
an interview with the Empress Elizabeth in 1759, three years before the 
author’s accession to the throne. Paul lent it to a friend, who took a 
copy, and twenty years later copies were made from the first copy. On 
his accession to the throne in 1825, the Tsar Nicholas ordered the police 
to seize all copies. He was too late, for in 1859 Alexander Herzen, the 
celebrated exile and publicist, published the Mémoires de | ' Impératrice 
Catherine IT in London. 

The volume of 350 pages provides no clue to the date of composition, 
` but a few references to subsequent occurrences, the latest being the visit 
of the Emperor Joseph II in 1780, suggest that it may have been composed 
or revised at different periods. ‘The nearest equivalent both in date and 
character is the autobiography of Wilhelmina of Prussia, for both works 
are a shrill indictment of the relatives and officials who made their lives 
a misery. If we are to seek a political purpose in the narrative it must 
be found in the desire to justify the coup of 1762. The errors and dis- 
tortions of the favourite sister of Frederick the Great were exposed by 
Ranke and Droysen, the latter roughly dismissing her testimony as 
without historical value. ‘No historian has treated the Memoirs of 
_ Catherine with such disdain, partly because they form our main authority 
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for her early life, and partly because they provide a fascinating revelation 
of the personality of the only woman ruler who surpassed Elizabeth in 
sheer ability and equalled her in the enduring significance of her work. 
If the reign of the Virgin Queen forms the most glorious chapter in 
English history, few students will quarrel with the verdict of Waliszewski, 
the most popular of Catherine’s ‘biographers, that Russia today is largely 
what she made it. None of her ministers or favourites, not even Potemkin, 
enjoyed so much influence as Burleigh possessed over Elizabeth. 

Sophie, familiarly known in the family circle as Figchen (a diminutive 
of Sophie), Princess of Anhalt-Zerbst, one of the eight branches of the 
Anhalt line, was born in 1729 in Stettin, where her father Christian 
August commanded an infantry regiment of the Prussian army. He had 
little to give his children except his love. His wife Johanna, as a member 
of the House of Holstein-Gottorp, was related to the Romanoffs, and it 
was to her unloving and intriguing mother that the girl owed her chance. 
For the Empress Elizabeth, on her accession in 1742, sent for her nephew 
Peter, son of the Duke of Holstein-Gottorp, and of Anne, elder daughter 
of Peter the Great, with the intention of making him her heir. Two 
years later, in 1744, a second messenger set forth from St. Petersburg, 
inviting Princess Johanna, with her daughter Sophie, to start for the 
Russian capital without delay on a long visit. No motive was indicated, 
but it was not very difficult to guess, since the Tsarina had recently asked 
for a portrait of the girl. They visited Berlin en route at the invitation 
of the King of Prussia, who encouraged the match in the belief that 
Johanna would counterwork the designs of the Prussophobe Chancellor 
Bestusheff. ; 

It is at this moment that the reminiscences begin, and we are at once 
introduced to her cousin, the future Tsar Peter III, whose repulsive _ 
figure darkens the whole of the vivid narrative. “I first saw him at a 
family gathering at Eutin after the death of his father. He was eleven, 
I was ten. I heard the family say that he was fond of drink and that it 
was difficult to keep him sober at table. Vivacity he possessed, but he 
was thin and delicate, and had a bad complexion.” He had lost his 
mother soon after his birth, and his father, from whom he inherited his 
diminutive stature and ugly features, at the age of eleven: tenderness he 
had never known. ‘The young people met again in Russia when Figchen 
found him less attractive than ever, for smallpox had left its scars. Among 
the many differences between them was the fact that his heart was anchored 
in Holstein, while she shed her nationality and her religion as readily as 
her Christian name. 

Only a woman of exceptional toughness and tenacity could have con- 
fronted the situation which greeted her without giving way to depression 
and’ despair. The Tsarina Elizabeth, a coarse and illiterate virago, 
consoled herself with amours, alcohol, and high stakes, and the court 
was little better than a pigsty. Since the death of Peter the Great in 
1725 the crown had lost its authority, and two German adventurers, 
Biron, Duke of Courland, a lover of the ex-Empress Anne, and Munnich 
competed for influence. Catherine, as she was renamed after exchanging 
the Lutheran for the Orthodox faith, found no moral support in her 
ambitious mother, who cared for little except money, and was detested 
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by the Tsarina and Peter. Her trials were only rendered bearable by 
the dream of power, and the frequent illnesses of the dissolute rulér made 
the prospect something more than wishful thinking. Her task was to 
keep on good terms with the Empress by never thwarting her will, and to 
gain as much influence‘as possible over the husband she hated and despised. 
' No young foreign bride ever played her hand with more consummate 
ability. ‘The Tsarina was as kind to her as she could be to anyone, while 
the pitiful Peter quickly recognised the outstanding gifts of his girl wife 
and saluted her as Mme. Ressource. “I noticed he was very young,” 
she records. “I, held my tongue and listened, which gained his con- 
fidence. He said he was glad we were cousins, so he could talk freely. 
He told me he was in love with a lady of the Empress and wished to marry 
her, but he had resigned himself to-our.marriage at the wish of his aunt.’ 
Rigorously excluded from affairs of state, he amused himself with childish 
frivolities, while Catherine worked hard at the language, played the piano, 
learned to ride, and read omnivorously, keeping her mouth shut and her 
eyes open. Her mother ‘excited such universal dislike that one day she 
was told to go home. It was a passing storm, for the ruler knew she 
would soon be rid of her disagreeable guest and she was well satisfied 
with the prospective bride. Catherine’s comment forms the most 
revealing sentence in the Memoirs. “I did not care about Peter, but I 
. did about the crown.” Elizabeth-congratulated her on her progress in 
Russian, and was delighted when she could converse freely. 

Catherine’s stock rose steadily. “I treated everyone as well as I could, 
and strove to gain the friendship, or at any rate to diminish the hostility 
of those whom I even suspected of being ill-disposed towards me. I 
never took sides nor mixed myself up-in affairs. I was always serene, 
considerate and polite to everyone. Į-was very gay: by nature. I noticed 
with pleasure that from day to day I gained the affection of the public; 
which regarded me as an interesting and intelligent child. I displayed 
great respect for my mother, limitless obedience to, the Empress, the most 
profound consideration for the Grand Duke, and I took special pains to 
win affection.. I never thought myself very pretty, but I pleased people.” 
Though autobiographers usually flatter themselves, there is no reason to 
doubt the substantial accuracy of this picture. Throughout life. she 
always knew how to charm when she had a purpose in view. . 

On August 21st, 1744, six months after her arrival, Catherine was 
married. “As the day approached I became more melancholy. My 
heart told me not to expect much happiness: ambition alone sustained 
me. Something at the bottom ‘of my heart assured me that sooner or 
later I should become Empress of Russia.” Her mother had only waited 
for the ceremony, and the Tsarina forbade correspondence when she 
‘ departed, six thousand roubles in debt. She had never cared very much 
for anyone, and she quickly faded out of her daughter’s life. After the 
death of her husband she migrated to Paris, where she contracted a 
liaison and died in debt, too soon to see her Figchen on the throne. 

Marriage made little difference ,in the life of the Grand Duchess. 
“My dear husband,” she acidly records, “took no notice of me, but was 
always occupied with his valets, playing at soldiers, exercising them in 
` his room, changing his uniform twenty times 'a day. I yawned, I was 
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bored, having no one to soeak to. He thought he could play the violin; 
but he could only scrape the strings. He played with toys, dressed up 
the staff in masks, and made them dance in my bedroom.” He insisted 
on her playing cards with him, and when he lost he would sulk for days. 
He had no manners and put out his tongue at people like a naughty child. . 
He kept hunting dogs in a room so close to her bedroom that she was 
annoyed by the barking and the smell. One day she heard screams and 
found him mercilessly flogging one of the animals which was held tight 
by one of his Holstein guards for the purpose. Her protests were futile, 
for expressions of pity he could not abide. Nothing was worse, she 
wrote to Frau von Bielke many years later, than to have a child as one’s 
husband. “I could have loved mine if it had been possible, and if he had 
wished for my love.” Her Grande Gouvernante, Mme. Tsoglokoff, 
who was assigned to her by the Tsarina, was almost as much of a trial 
as Peter himself. She was always remarking, “The Empress would not 
like that.” “I felt totally isolated, cried all day and spat blood.” 

It was fortunate that the wife of this drunken buffoon liked books. 
Her French governess in Stettin had taught her to enjoy the French 
classics, and she turned her long hours of solitude to good account. 
“After my marriage I did nothing but read—for the first year only novels, 
but then I was bored by them.” A new world of delight opened up in 
the company of Mme. de Sévigné and Voltaire, Tacitus, Montesquieu, and 
Bayle. Her intellectual tastes, which her husband could never share, 
annoyed him by emphasising his own inferiority. When she went out 
riding, she always took a book in her pocket. “Often when I was reading 
Peter entered and walked up and down, talking of things which interested 
him but not me. Sometimes these promenades lasted an hour or more, 
several times a day, and I had to walk with him till I was exhausted. 
When he left the room the dullest book was a delight.” Her husband 
was no happier than she, and he lacked her consolation of hope. “I was 
not born for Russia,” he remarked to his wife in 1757. They did not suit 
each other, he added, and he felt sure he would die there. She urged 
him to try to make himself loved, and to ask the Empress to let him 
enter the Council and acquaint himself with affairs. It was a hopeless 
project, for Peter, who felt himself a German as reigning Duke of Holstein, 
adored Prussia and her ruler, and in consequence detested Russia’s 
intervention in the Seven Years War. 

Years passed without the birth of an heir, and the impatient Tsarina, 
wondering whose fault it was, despatched a doctor to Peter and a sage- 
femme to Catherine. When at last a son was born in 1754, the tide of 
speculation on his paternity began to flow, and has never ceased. ' Her- 
zen’s Preface declared thet the Memoirs clearly indicate Serge Soltikoff 
as the father of her child, but he mistakes a possibility for a certainty. 
The best evidence of Paul’s legitimacy may be sought when in the fullness 
of time he displayed the same mental instability as his father, and for 
similar reasons met a similar tragic end. Yet her innocence can no more 
be established than her guilt. She admits her infatuation for her first 
favourite. The Soltikoff family, she records, was one of the oldest in 
Russia, and the mother of the Tsarina Anne was a member of the clan. 
General Soltikoff had two sons, both of them Chamberlains of the Court, 
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and Serge, the younger, though a married man, made love to the Grand 
Duchess, “TI tried to keep him back. Unhappily I listened to him. He 
was handsome as the day. ‘There was no one like him at the Court of 
the Empress or at ours. He was a distinguished cavalier.” Elizabeth 
had set a bad example which it was only too easy to follow. Some of 
Catherine’s biographers have expressed surprise, not that she fell, but that 
with such an odious husband she held out so long. She made no claim 
to chastity and thought its importance greatly overdone. “I was attrac- 
tive: that was the halfway house to temptation, and in such cases human 
nature does the rest. To tempt and to be tempted is much the same. 
Despite the inculcation of moral precepts, directly the senses begin to 
speak one is carried much further than one ‘imagines, and I know not 
how they can be kept in check. Flight may perhaps help, but how could 
one flee in the midst of a court? Moreover, that too would cause tongues 
to wag. If, therefore, one does not flee, nothing in my opinion is more 
difficult than to resist what gives us pleasure. All arguments to the 
contrary are prudery. They do not spring from the human heart, which 
no one can command.” Mme. Tsoglokoff encouraged her to amorous 
escapades. There were some situations, she remarked: one day, where 
a major interest demanded an exception to the rule. “You must have 
cast your eye on somebody. I leave you the choice of Soltikoff or Narisch- 
kin, but I think it is the latter.” “No, no,’ ’ exclaimed Catherine. “Then 
it is the other,” continued the temptress; “‘you will see.I shall not make 
trouble for you.” ‘The meaning was clear enough. Since an heir was 
demanded in the interests of the state, why not choose another sire? 
There can be little doubt that this shameful suggestion came, pe from the 
lady-in-waiting, but from the Empress herself. 

The birth of a son in 1754, after ten years of marriage, brought no 
increase of happiness, for the Empress promptly took charge of the child 
and the mother did not see him for weeks. In this time of suffering and 
loneliness, her thoughts centred on Soltikoff. During his absence in 
Sweden, the Chancellor Bestucheff had sent her all the news he received, 
and it was a blow to learn that her handsome cavalier was, to be Russian 
Minister at Hamburg. ‘On his return to St. Petersburg he asked per- 
mission to visit her but failed to turn up. When she wrote to complain, 
he came and was forgiven, but the spell was broken. Yielding to his 
advice to appear in public, she dressed smartly and showed her disdain 
for those who slighted her. ‘In a word I appeared rather as head of a 
very large party than as a person humiliated and oppressed.” Peter 
now complained of her insupportable pride and public disdain for some 
of his friends. He was drinking more than ever, always smelled of wine 
and tobacco, and seemed more interested in his toy soldiers—wood, 
metal and wax—than in his wife and son. Whether at this stage he 
entertained the doubts as to the legitimacy of the child which he was 
later to.express we do not know. That he detested his wife was as 
obvious as that his affections were centred on Elizabeth Woronzoff, whom 
he desired to marry, and whom he could trust to provide him with a 
child indubitably his own. 

, G. P. Goocu. 
To be Continued. 
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THE UNDERGROUND IN 
EAST EUROPE 


HE nineteenth and twentieth centuries strove to ‘ humanise’ war, 
and the two Hague Conferences (1899 and 1907) defined the laws 
and customs of belligerents and neutrals. The civil population 

was exempted from acts of war, dnd to discharge projectiles and suchlike 

from balloons was proclaimed a crime. With the progress of time, 
militant and intolerant totalitarian creeds, war became ‘total.’ In the 
recent conflict total war with the aim of world domination brought retalia- 
tion by the democratic allies. According to Lenin, every war must be 
turned into civil war. Hence a “cold war” as the necessary pre-requisite 
to “hot” war, and the underground movements on both sides. National 
independence and religious freedom were attacked and became the 
battle-cry for violent action. Hence the self-determination of nations, 
covering ever new areas. ‘This started with the disintegration of the great 
monolith master race empires defeated in the First World War, when 

Poland, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Finland, Georgia, Ukraine, Czecho- 

slovakia, Hungary, etc., became independent states. Leading democratic 

nations carried self-determination further in Burma, India, Indo-China, 
the Philippines, Palestine, Irak, Pakistan, Lybia, etc. Recovering from 
defeat, the totalitarian rulers retaliated, national in form only, Fascist or 

Communist in essence. 

The underground directed by the Soviets brought to life the under- 
ground of a national and religious struggle for freedom. ‘Total war, 
total civil war, brought total underground. Let us take two examples, 
a large nation, the Ukraine, and a small one, Lithuania. Under the 
totalitarian Tsarist régime the Baltic States (including Lithuania) were 
ruled on the principle of “Russia one and indivisible” by the Russian 
governor in charge, with the nobility, the army and the Okrana to help 
him. Russian was the only recognised language. Illiteracy predominated. 
The end of the First World War brought them complete independence, 
recognised by the Allies. The short period betwéen the wars transformed 
those countries into healthy cultured states. By 1938 in Lithuania 17 
per cent. of the national budget went to education, compulsory education: 
ended illiteracy, budgets were balanced, currency sound. With a popu- 
lation of 5,602,000, these three Baltic states imported goods from Great 
Britain to the same value as did the Soviet Union, with a population of 
170 millions. Obligatory religious teaching was introduced by a 98 per 
cent. referendum vote. When annexed to Soviet Russia, the Kremlin 
could not allow such progress to compare with the rest of Soviet the Union. 
Molotoff declared that “the leaders of the Soviet Union have decided to 
incorporate them into the family of Soviet Republics. It would be 
unpardonable not to seize the opportunity.” Mass deportation and 
genocide started. Over 600,000 people were deported from Lithuania 
alone, a quarter of the population. Similar clearances were carried out 
in all other non-Russian republics. Altogether just over 20 millions 

were deported to concentration camps. In the secret orders issued by 
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the Soviet Government are mentioned in detail the groups of deportees, 
which cover the whole intelligentsia, all free professions, educationists, 
all clergy, the bourgeoisie, the socialists, the Zionists, and even the phi- 
latelists. Long before the event, Molotoff proclaimed i in the Isvestia: 

“Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, situated on the road leading Russia to 
Western Europe, present an obstacle to success of our revolution, for they 
separate the Soviet Union from revolutionary Germany. The proletariat 
of Russia will find the opportunity to unleash the revolution in Germany. 
The obstacle must be destroyed. The conquest of the Baltic would make 
it possible for Soviet Russia to take the Soviet revolution to the Scandi- 
navian countries and thus transform the Baltic Sea into a sea of Soviet 
Revolution.” To cover the rear of those nations, Soviet Russia annexed 
part of East Prussia. 

All these suppressed peoples took to the underground movement and 
are supported by the whole population. They are the élite of those 
nations. ‘Those who escaped abroad formed National Free Committees, 
and their diplomatic representatives are still recognised by the great 
democracies. There are more Lithuanians abroad than those left in 
Soviet Lithuania. ‘The non-Russian victims of Soviet Imperialism may 
be divided into two groups: (a) Nationalities under Soviet rule since 
1919-1922: Ukranians, Bielorussians, Armenians, Georgians; and (b) those 
who emancipated themselves from Russian, German and Austrian rule: 
Estonians, Latvians, Lithuanians, Poles, Slovaks, Czechs, Hungarians, 
Croats, Slovenes, Serbs and Albanians. The Ukrainians constitute the 
largest and most enterprising, most determined, and best organised unit. 
The Ukrainians were in contact with the western world since the Varan- 
gians (1,000 years), and in the western areas of the Ukraine western 
influence continued unabated till 1945. Here the resistance underground 
is a formidable anti-Soviet force. 

When Hitler launched his attack on Russia his trump card was the fact 
that she subjugated and exterminated every possible freedom of the 
non-Russian nationalities in the Soviet Union. The Germans were 
astonished that the bulk of the non-Russians were so friendly to the 
invader. They hailed them as “Libretaros,” and opposed the order to 
evacuate towns, people and property, and the Ukrainian Red Army 
soldiers surrendered in thousands. But Hitler thought and acted on the 
lines of military conquest of the Master Race. No prisoners were taken, 
deserters were treated as prisoners. Barbed wire concentration camps of 
slave labourers starving and dying was Hitler’s policy. The idea of 
joining with the devil to fight the devil was soon given up by the Ukrainians, 
The Soviet system of collectivisation remained—under Hitler. The 
re-conquest and annexation of the Ukrainian lands by Stalin followed the 
Hitler pattern. A strong resistance underground movement, started in 
the time of Hitler, proceeded against Stalin. According to the Soviet 
census in 1926 the population of Soviet-occupied Ukraine was just over 
31 millions. The normal increase of population was reckoned 2 per cent. 
per annum, so between 1929 and 1938 the Ukraine lost about ro million 
people, from exile, destruction, and deliberate genocide. When in 1919 
the independent Ukraine was partitioned, the Ukrainian armies dispersed, 
and officers and men organised themselves into an underground military 
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organisation called the U.W.O. ‘This developed into a politico-revolu- 
tionary organisation called the O.U.N., and grew so strong and dangerous 
for Stalin and Hitler that it became the main reason for the Stalin-Hitler 
agreement, 

At the end of World War II all sections united and formed a powerful 
movement called the U.P.A. (Ukrainian Insurgent Army). Of all 
European people to fight the Bolsheviks in 1917-1920, only the Ukrainians 
campaigned without assistance from Western democracies. ‘The supreme 
co-ordinating body of the Ukrainian underground at the end of World 
War II became the U.P.A. Fighting the Bolsheviks and Germans, they 
sabotaged on a large scale administrative directions and ordinances from 
Soviet and German supply trains, seized arms and ammunition, released 
all German and Soviet soldiers, but exterminated the Government repre- 
sentatives and emissaries of the Nazi and Communist parties. They 
entered as official interpreters and forewarned the Ukrainians of the moves 
of the enemy. On June 30, 1941, in Lwov, the O.U.N. under Bandira 
proclaimed an Independent Provisional Ukrainian Government with 
Stezko as Premier. These were promptly arrested by the Germans and 
imprisoned. Immediately the U.P.A. gave orders to organise a vast 
network of sabotage, the recruiting of slave labourers, teachers, to hide 
arms, food, spread propaganda against the enemy, and organise training 
centres. In 1941 appeared the first Ukrainian national partisans, 10,000 
strong. The technique of warfare had to be different, laying stress on 
weapons of hand-to-hand fighting. 

Liaison was organised with undergrounds of neighbouring states. The 
threat to the Soviets became such that by March, 1947, when the U.P.A. 
killed the pro-Red Polish General Zweirczewski, a crisis occurred in the 
Red government of Czechoslovakia, and on May 12 the Soviet compelled 
the puppet governments of Poland and Czechoslovakia to sign a three- 
party treaty directed against the U.P.A. Liquidation of the U.P.A. was 
proclaimed, but 400 armed U.P.A. fought their way to the U.S.A. zone 
and surrendered fully armed to the U.S.A. Army. By May 1947 the 
U.P.A. extended activities to the outskirts of Kiew. The Soviets, as 
previously the Germans, organised Polish police detachments to fight the 
U.P.A. Mass murder and plunder of the Ukrainian population ensued. 
Hostilities broke out between the Ukrainian and Polish population, but 
their undergrounds worked hand in hand. The official U.P.A. command 
repeatedly reported thet Jewish doctors, escaped from German and 
Soviet concentration camps, were the most loyal members. The leader 
of the U.P.A. became the legendary General Taras Chuprinka, killed in 
an ambush in March, rgs0. By that time Stalin, in order to insert a 
thin end of the wedge into thé heart of Europe, formed a United Soviet 
Ukrainian Republic, incorporating the Soviet Ukraine with that of 
Galicia, Bukovina, and Carpatho-Ukraine. All Ukrainians were brought 
in from non-Ukrainian lands. Buz the U.P.A. fought on. ‘Then Stalin 
deported the Ukrainians en masse and imported the Kalmuks, Tartars, 
Chinese instead; thus reinforcing the Iron Curtain. The purge of the 
Ukrainian Communist party was carried out (60 per cent. liquidated). 
A new President of that republic was appointed, a non-Ukrainian, 
Mazkevitch. 
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With the stabilisation of post-war Soviet Russia open revolt ceased, 
but the underground continued. Pamphlets in thousands are spread also 
among the Red Army, especially amongst the non-Russian soldiers. In 
Berlin I saw many Soviet soldiers escaping to Allied zones, bringing those 
anti-Soviet U.P.A. publications with them. Purges started in the Red 
Army; only M.V.D. troops were sent to quell revolts. Stalin changed 
his tactics. Mass deportation stopped. Whole areas were “sealed off” 
by M.V.D. troops and population sorted out individually. An amnesty 
was proclaimed to the insurgents. The U.P.A. send suicide squads 
sticking posters and committing suicide, and thus kept up the legend of 
national heroes. Special decorations and money grants for fighting 
' nationalist bandits were introduced by Stalin. To concentrate control 
over, the population, ‘““Agro-Kolhoz towns” are organised. In the Ukraine 
in 1950 the number of Soviet farms, owing to concentration in large units, 
fell from 33,653 to 19,905, with a population of over 10,000 each. To 
escape denunciation, the U.P.A. helps emigration to distant areas of those 
who are too weak to withstand torture. Many have emigrated from the 
Western Ukraine to the Don Basin. . 

These undergrounds are helped by emigrant organisations such as 
“New” Poland, “New” Roumania, “New” Czechoslovakia, etc., recently 
formed abroad and co-ordinated in the National Committee for a Free 
Europe in the U.S.A. This committee, led by outstanding Americans, 

realised that such things exist as the Iron Curtain, that Soviet expansion 

‘is a world expansion, and the committee is preparing to lift the Iron 
Curtain everywhere. In the U.S.A. such work is undertaken by such 
outstanding people as Professor Dobriansky of the Pan-American Ukrai- 
nian Congress, Senators Stassen and Alexander Smith. They declare, 
citing the words of Chuprinko above mentioned, that “in this struggle 
against the Kremlin you are by means alone.” They say “we all know 
the invisible armies of the Kremlin with their numerous Fifth Column in 
every country. We all saw how Czechoslovakia fell under the domination 
of the Kremlin. We saw Korea turn into a springboard for Russian 
Imperialism. We know that Jugoslavia, Iran, Turkey, India, and other 
lands are next on the list of the Conimunist drive. Soviet Russia oppresses 
many non-Russian peoples who have always been ready to side with any 
Power or combination of Powers which could fight Russia. We must 
take full advantage of these centrifugal forces if only to minimise the 
material and spiritual destruction which our struggle for survival entails.” 
They suggest building up an “American Liberty Legion.” They say ‘we 
must understand that all of them—the Balts, the Ukrainians, Poles, 
Byloruss, Slovaks, Hungarians, Georgians, etc.—are avengers, and not 
just mercenaries. They will join an “American Liberty Legion” on 
condition that they symbolise their countries enslaved by Russia, and 
that they fight for the total and unqualified liberation of their home lands. 
The ultimate aim is the destruction of the Sovjet slave empire by con- 
stituting free independent states, equal partners in.a United States of 
Europe. 

VLADIMIR DE KOROSTOVETZ. 


DO WE NEED A MINISTRY 
OF JUSTICE? 


I. 


T has taken over thirty years for some of the main proposals of the 
Haldane Committee on the Machinery of Government to be put 
into effect. The co-ordination under a single Minister of several 

related departments made some advance both under the late Labour 
administration and the preceding wartime coalition. But Mr. Churchill’s 
present plan would appear to carry Lord Haldane’s ideas much further 
than any of his predecessors have done. Even so, there has been no 
sign as yet that one of the most imaginative of the 1918 proposals has 
moved a step nearer realisation. The purpose of this article, therefore, 
is to review briefly some of the reasons why the reconstruction of our 
machinery of justice along similar lines should no longer be delayed. 

In the first place, the experience of the last Parliament revealed that 
our two leading Law Officers were desperately overworked. For example, 
in the space of barely one week the former Attorney-General was charged 
with handling in the House of Commons heavy sections of the Finance 
Bill through several night sittings—one lasting 36 hours; concurrently 
he was advocate for the Crown in the important “Identity Card” case, 
which ran for several mornings and afternoons before a special bench of 
seven senior judges; and, at the end of the same week, he flew to The 
Hague to present the British case in the Persian oil dispute. Secondly, 
the office of Lord High Chancellor has become overburdened with multi- 
farious tasks. Lord Hershell declared, half a century ago, that the 
Lord Chancellor’s office was at least two men’s work; and Lord Haldane 
told his Committee that he doubted whether even two men could 
efficiently do it. Not only is the Lord Chancellor required on the Wool- 
sack during ordinary meetings of the House of Lords, but, as Chairman 
of the Supreme Court of Appeal, he is expected to preside when the 
House sits in its second capacity, as well as to preside over judicial sittings 
of the Privy Council—in addition to his attendances every few days at 
Cabinet meetings. Yet these onerous appearances as legislator, judge, 
and minister, take no account of the incredible number of-administrative 
tasks which await him behind the scenes. Thirdly, the Home Office, 
over which none of the foregoing Law chiefs have any effective control, 
copes day by day with a mass of legal matters, interlocking with the 
latter’s judicial and administrative activities. The “great unpaid’’— 
there are now over 25,000 of them—through whose hands pass over 98 
per cent. of our criminal offences, owe their appointments as magistrates 
to the Lord Chancellor’s department; but the general oversight of the 
magistracy and the staffing of their 1,000 courts is in the hands of the 
Home Secretary. The complicated apparatus of delinquency “reform” 
—~prisons, Borstals, corrective-training centres, remand homes—operates 
behind the same imposing facade; likewise, H.M. Prison Commission, 
whose chief members must be Home Office officials. And, although the 
Law Officers’ Department is entirely separate (as also is the Lord Advo- 
cate’s Department, at another address), it is the Home Secretary who 
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appoints the Director of Public Prosecutions. 'The D.P.P. has a staff of 
his own (at yet another address); yet he works under the supervision of 
the Attorney-General. 

Hence, three distinct major departments, at least, are handling several 
pieces of the state’s machinery of justice; and other pieces are distributed 
among smaller offices without rhyme or reason. It is as well, then, to 
recall the opening sentences of the relative section of the Haldane Report: 

“If the principle to be adopted in distributing the posts of Govern- 
ment is that of concentrating the various branches of each service 
as far as possible in the hands of a single authority, considerable 
changes will be requisite in the case of the administration of justice. 
No one proposes to interfere with the powers and duties of the 
judges. But their appointment and the working out and carrying 
into operation of their decrees, and the general administration 
necessary for these purposes, form a division of government as widely 
scattered as it is large.” 

But, since Haldane pressed for a Ministry of Justice to remedy this 
chronic state of overlapping and overwork, trends in national law-making 
have served only to strengthen his plea. The extraordinary spate of 
economic and social legislation, involving the setting-up of new ministries, 
public corporations, and other forms of nationalised industries, as well as 
“controls” of all kinds over the citizen—as producer, worker, and consumer 
—has blunted the nicely-defined edges which once existed (at least, in 
constitutional theory) between administration and adjudication. Con- 
„sequently, the phenomenal growth of delegated legislation necessitates 
an oversight over administration of a pre-eminently judicial character. 
The plethora of servicing agencies imposes extra burdens on those con- 
cerned with the protection of fundamental human rights. Administrative 
tribunals, because of their heterogeneous functions, demand the constant 
supervision of some department of State related directly to the adminis- 
tration of justice. ‘The spectacle of Patents, Charities, Lunatics, Bank- 
ruptcies, and other distinctly legal matters being divided and sub-divided 
between unrelated departments, or scattered among various unattached 
branches of government, makes confusion more confounded. Not least, 
the increasing part which lawyers themselves are playing, outside the 
courts—on administrative tribunals, in Civil Service departments, and 
as experts on public bodies—calls for the establishment of some overall 
authority which, even if its actual control over the profession were minimal, 
could promote the modern education of lawyers, ensure advancement of 

‘the most suitable candidates to quasi-judicial or administrative office, 
and regulate the efficient staffing of all the legal departments. . 
It has been suggested that the Lord Chancellor already performs the 
. functions of a Minister of Justice. And it must be admitted that wide- 
awake Lord Chancellors of recent years—especially Lords Haldane, 
Sankey and Jowitt— have transformed what was a small private secretariat 
, into an important Department of State. Nevertheless, since so many 
political and ministerial tasks already fall to his daily lot, it would be 
preposterous to expand his administrative functions yet further. On 
the other hand, it would appear eminently sensible to relieve him of such 
tasks as the appointment of judges—or, at least, of the 65 or more County 
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Court Judges and other “inferior” judges—and of that vast array of high 
officials in those “‘miscellaneous” legal departments (such as the Public 
Trustee Office and Land Registry) which occupy many pages of small 
print in Whitaker. All or most of these “floating” branches of the legal 
order—with their piecemeal contacts with H.M. Treasury and other 
government offices—would greatly benefit, too, from a sharing of ad- 
ministrative machinery common to them all. 
_ Less known to the public, there exists something approaching a secret 
society in that labyrinth of offices clustered around the Central Office of 
the High Court. For one thing, senior judges have the duty of formulat- 
ing rules of prccedure of the Supreme Court—often more important to 
the humble litigant than whole Acts of Parliament. Further, the 
patronage of judges is so wide and, often, unco-ordinated with either the 
Lord Chancellcr’s or Prime Minister’s departments, that few lawyers 
have any idea, in the course of their daily practice, who directs whom. 
The following extract from the Attorney-General’s reply to a Parliamentary 
question lifts a corner of the judicial curtain which hides this complicated 
hierarchy: 
“Masters of the King’s Bench Division are appointed by the Lord 
Chief Justice and the Master of the Rolls alternately. The Master 
of the Crown Office, the Assistant Registrar of the Court of Criminal 
Appeal, and Clerks of Assize are appointed by the Lord Chief Justice. 
Registrars of the Probate, Divorce and Admiralty Division are 
appointed by the President of that Division. The Lord Chief 
Justice and the Master of the Rolls appoint their own secretaries, and, 
each Judge of the Supreme Court has a clerk who is appointed by 
the Judge himself. ‘The clerks of the Probate Registry are appointed 
by the President of the Probate Division after passing the Civil 
Service clerical examination. ...” (Hansard, July sth, 1948.) 
_ On the threshold of the Supreme Court there reside many more semi- 
detached offices. The Treasury Solicitor (who also combines the distinct 
offices of Procurator-General and King’s Proctor) is a “corporation sole,” 
with one foot inside the Treasury and the other foot in a dozen different 
departments outside. The Official Solicitor has a department of his own 
at the Royal Courts of Justice. The Registrar of Friendly Societies is 
always a lawyer, appointed by the Treasury, and his big department also 
deals with trade unions, trustee savings banks, and many other popular. 
institutions. Charity Commissioners head a galaxy of semi-legal posts— 
as far as the eye can reach—some supervised by the Lord Chancellor, 
and some (e.g., Estate Duty Office) linked to other civil departments. 
In short, our administration of justice, however lustily it has “Just growed 
up,” presents in the twentieth century an admixture of disorder, un- 
certainty and “irresponsibility” (in the Parliamentary sense) which fills 
the curious onlooker with a profound wonderment that such a patchwork 
can work at ail. The creation, therefore, of a responsible full-time 
Minister, sitting on the Front Bench—and preferably of Cabinet rank— , 
as the cornerstone and parliamentary spokesman of the English judicial 
system, would give to this vital and expanding element in democratic 
government what it has hitherto lacked: a direct voice in the popular 
law-making assembly. Which of the multifarious functions we have so 
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sketchily reviewed should be incorporated in the proposed new Ministry 
would demand the detailed consideration of any Royal Commission or 
select Committee set up to advise on the transition. To some extent, 
the Minister of Justice might “straddle” various offices concerned with 
legal work (somewhat like the present Ministers for Defence or Economic 
Affairs), if it were decided not to transfer-all judicial functions of existing 
ministries to a single control. 

To sum up. Under the new regime, a constructive approach would 
be possible to the vexed problem of co-ordinating administrative tribunals 
and setting up over them an appropriate form of appellate jurisdiction. 
Basic law reforms, such as codification and statute revision—now proceed- 
ing lopsidedly—would receive proper attention. Not least among the 
resultant changes would be the bringing of the personnel of different 
courts and court offices into a unified legal civil service. Finally (and 
taken almost at random) the existing out-moded system of legal education; 
the wall of separation between the practitioner and the legal expert behind 
the scenes; the complications surrounding the drawing up of statutory 
instruments; the neglected demands of public relations between the 
judiciary and the ordinary citizen; and the lamentable absence of system- 
atic contacts with legal systems of other countries, and, especially, with 
that important body of world law now being developed by The Hague 
Court—all these failings and deficiencies would, eventually, be overcome, 
and a thousand creative possibilities of a juster society realised, if a 
Ministry of Justice were to be set up with courage and imagination. 

JAMES AVERY JOYCE. 
II. 

Those who advocate a Ministry of Justice must support it on at least 
three main grounds, one positive and two negative. They must show 
that it is essential for the better provision of justice, and that it will in no 
way tend to impair the liberty of the individual any further, or either 
the independence of the Judiciary or the legal profession. The latter 
together provide today one of the principal safeguards against the bureau- 
cratic Leviathan, which spreads its tentacles into almost every field of 
public and private endeavour. 

A legal system in a democratic society primarily involves rules of law 
creating rights and obligations, police machinery for the prevention of 
. crime and the prosecution of offenders, a judiciary which interprets the 
law and determines the rights and duties of litigants and in criminal cases 
the guilt and punishment of offenders, a legal profession, and machinery 
for executing judicial decisions. ‘Then there is the wide range of statu- 
tory tribunals, from, for example, the administrative town planning enquiry 
to the purely judicial Furnished Rent Tribunal. The whole of this 
complex loosely-knit system, with its constitutional checks and balances, 
is to come presumably under the central control of the proposed Ministry. 

A principal function of the Ministry would be the promotion and 
co-ordination of private law revision. Many branches of law, however, 
come within the general responsibility of particular Ministers. ‘The 
latter can investigate the need for reform through a Royal Commission, 
Departmental Committee, or otherwise; they can co-ordinate with other 
. Ministries and organisations affected, and promote the necessary legis- 
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lation in Parliament. Moreover where the need is consolidation and only 
. minor revision, there is a simplified procedure for passing the Bill rapidly 
into law. ‘That the existing machinery can be made highly effective by 
energetic Ministers is shown by the results of recent years. In spite of 
the huge output of new social and industrial legislation since the war, 
there has been more revision and consolidation of old law since 1948 
than in any comparable period for generations. Examples include the 
Companies Act 1948, the Criminal Justice Act 1948, the Children’s Act 
1948, the British Nationality Act 1948, the Agricultural Holdings Act 
1948, the Justice of the Peace Act 1949, the Adoption Act 1950, the 
Marriage Act 1950, the Matrimonial Causes Act 1950, the Arbitration 
Act 1950, the Shops Act 1950, and most recently, the Income Tax Act 
1952. At the moment the Customs and Excise Bill is before Parliament. 

It is further argued that a Ministry of Justice is required to promote 
reform in fields outside the responsibility of all Government Departments, 
as, for example, the law of civil wrongs. In such matters, however, the 
Lord Chancellor can initiate both enquiry and legislation, as recent years 
have shown. In addition, of course, pressure of public opinion can be 
exerted on the Cabinet to take action. Furthermore, Private Members’ 
time in the Commons can be, and is being, used to pass uncontroversial 
measures of reform. It is quite wrong to argue, as many planners do, 
that all reform should emanate from a Government Department. 

The proposed Ministry of Justice is also to be responsible for the 
codification of non-statute law in the interest of legal clarity. While 
there is, at least, a case for codification, it is usually overstated. In only 
a minute percentage of cases does any serious question of law arise; the 
issues are solely of fact. Moreover, probably most points of law are 
concerned with statutory interpretation. Language in statutes, and more 
particularly, in regulations, is not infrequently ambiguous, obscure, 
inadequate, or even contortious, due mainly to the complexities of modern 
legislation but partly to bad draughtsmanship. This lack of legal clarity 
is admitted by the legal planners, who would attach to every statute and 
regulation when passed an interpretative memorandum by the Depart- 
ment responsible. In interpreting the statute or regulation, the Court 
would be obliged to pay heed to the views expressed in the memorandum. 
Not only does this provide a subtle and dangerous way of sidetracking the 
intention of: Parliament, but also leads to the ludicrous process of the 
Court interpreting the interpretation. In the relatively few cases where 
a point of pure case law arises, the relevant authorities can be found 
usually without much difficulty by the trained lawyer. Extensive research 
is rarely. nece$sary. In‘ any event codification can be effected best, not 
by a Ministry of Justice, but by an ad hoc body of experts with practical 
and academic experience in the particular legal field concerned. 

All legal appointments are to rest with the Minister of Justice, who 
may have little or no personal knowledge of the legal profession. At 
present, with minor exceptions, the Lord Chancellor is responsible for 
all judicial appointments, outside Lancashire, up to and including Judges 
of the High Court. The Judges of the Court of Appeal and the Law 
Lords are appointed by the Prime Minister, who doubtless relies in most 
cases upon the advice of the Lord Chancellor. The latter is particularly 
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well fitted to appoint. From his own long-and distinguished legal career 
and his constant contacts with both the Bench and leading members of 
the Bar, he has an unrivalled qualification for judging the men best 
suited by ability and aptitude for judicial office. For many years the 
general high standard and impartiality of judicial appointments have been 
widely recognised. 

It is significant that recently the appointment of Recorders and paid 
magistrates has been transferred from the Home Secretary to the Lord 
Chancellor. The latter now also appoints Judge Advocates, who are 
thus freed from any possible dependence upon the Service Departments, 

It is also noteworthy that dissatisfaction exists in the Colonial Legal 
Service with the present method of appointment to the Colonial Bench by 
the Colonial Secretary, acting with the assistance of an advisory com- 
mittee. It is felt that selection by the Lord Chancellor would ensure 
the best appointments on legal merit. 

A basic feature of the legal aid scheme is its administration by the 
Law Society free from any Government interference. Set up by the 
Legal Aid and Advice Act 1949, the scheme came into partial operation 
in October, 1950, being limited only to aid in Supreme Court proceedings. 
During the first six months 14,189 legal aid certificates were issued; and 
this figure will be increased enormously when the scheme operates fully 
to include legal advice as well as representation in County Court and in 
criminal proceedings. The legal planners propose that the Ministry of 
Justice should take over and administer legal aid. Furthermore, no 
doubt, the Department will be responsible for all criminal prosecutions, 
the great majority of which are now conducted quite independently of 
the central government. The Ministry will be a huge fount of legal 
patronage. ‘his fact alone will tend to undermine the independence of 
solicitors and counsel alike, to taint recruitment to the Bench, and in- 
evitably to destroy the confidence of the public in the integrity of the legal 
profession and in its will to protect them against illegal encroachments of 
the Executive. 

There is clearly no room for interference by a Minister of Justice in 
the work of the numerous Committees and Tribunals set up under welfare 
and industrial legislation. So far as they are administrative organs . 
effecting Government policy, they are properly subject: to supervision by 
_ the Ministry concerned. So far as their functions are judicial, it is 
improper that their decisions should be influenced by direct or indirect 
pressure from any branch of the Executive. In the wide field covered 
by judicial and quasi-judicial tribunals, affecting intimately the lives of 
millions of people, there is certainly a strong case for reform. ‘The need, 
. however, is not for greater departmental interference, but, on the contrary, 
for their more effective control and supervision by way of appeal to the 
regular judiciary. 

No one suggests that the English legal system is perfect, although much 
valuable revision and reform has been effected during recent years. In 
a developing society it is always possible to point to some anomalies and 
injustices, both in substantive and procedural law. Experience shows that 
legal review and reform can be efficiently carried out without recourse 
to a Ministry of Justice. Under modern conditions, checks and balances 
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between the Legislature, Executive, and Judiciary are becoming ever 
more, and not less, needful for the protection of personal freedom. A 
Ministry of Justice, by its influence over the judiciary and legal profession 
alone, would become a grave constitutional danger to our democracy. 
Under it the judiciary and legal profession would tend to become directly 
or indirectly dependent upon the Executive. ‘They might well cease to 
be the protectors of the individual, supporting the rule of law without 
fear or favour against the threatening abuses of bureaucratic power. 
A. G. DE MONTMORENCY. 
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MANZONI 


HE appearance of 2 new translation of Manzoni’s I Promessi Sposi 
(“The Betrothed,” translated by Archibald Colquhoun, Dent, 
15s.) is a literary event which may at first seem surprising. Why, 

when the works of Scott are no longer widely read, should an English 
version of a work by an Italian imitator of Scott be considered a worth- 
while proposition? Manzoni frankly acknowledged his debt to the great 
British novelist—and Sir Walter is reported to have gallantly remarked 
that if he had inspired the writing of J Promessi Sposi, it was his finest 
work. But it is far from being a mere imitation. Among the literatures 
of Europe it stands out as an original work of genius, the expression of 
its author’s faith no less than the outcome of painstaking historical 
research, and displaying the highest powers of characterisation and 
description. 

Born on March 7th, 1785, at Lecco, near the southern extremity of 
the Lake of Como, Alessandro Manzoni was descended from a noble 
family which had in the past been notorious for its contempt of the laws 
—the Don Rodrigo of his story might have been one of his own ancestors. 
He grew up amid the turmoil of the French Revolution and its conse- 
quences. After his father’s death in 1805, he went with his mother to 
Auteuil, where, having been introduced to society by his aunt, an ex-nun, 
he attached himself to the philosophical group known as the “idéologues,”’ 
and became imbued with the spirit of Voltaire. There is little in his 
early career which would lead one to expect a work like Z Promessi Sposi 
to come from his pen; nevertheless it was contact with France and French 
literature which taught him the French qualities of clarity and logic, and 
developed his gift for irony. At the time of his first marriage, in 1808, 
he was already suffering from a moral disorder which the philosophy of 
eighteenth-century France had no power to cure. His was an essentially 
religious nature, its cravings as yet unsatisfied. One day in Paris, in 
a mood of despair, he took refuge in the church of St. Roch, demanding 
of God, half mocking, half hoping, to give some proof of His existence. 
He appears to have undergone some kind of mystical experience, which 
resulted two years later in his open reconciliation with the Church, a 
course in which he was soon followed by his wife and mother. After his 
conversion, Manzoni was a changed being. The restless young man 
settled down to a life of domestic tranquillity, writing and tilling his 
paternal acres. He was not a man of action, and though he sat in the 
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Senate of the short-lived Napoleonic Kingdom of Italy, he played little 
part in its deliberations. Like Goethe, he kept aloof from politics; he 
chose to be the interpreter rather than the -inaugurator of the great 
movements of the age, the model rather than the leader of. mankind. 

Although Manzoni’s tragedies, J} Conte di Carmagnola and Adelchi are 
by no means negligible, and his lyric poems—notably {l cinque Maggio, 
inspired by the death of Napoleon—are among the finest in the language, 
he is, outside Italy at least, homo unius libri. In 1821, in the course of 
historical studies undertaken to distract his mind from- contemporary 
happenings, he first conceived the idea of writing a novel, the setting of 
which should be his native Lombardy in the seventeenth century. His 
interest in history was human: the passions which move men to action, 
good or bad, are, he saw, the same in all ages, and the ordinary people 
throughout the centuries are united in a common bond of suffering. The 
action of I Promessi Sposi takes place during the years 1628-1630. Of 
all the periods which Manzoni wrote about, the middle of the seventeenth 
century is that in which he was most at home. It was in Italy a time of 
inefficient government (Lombardy was then under Spanish rule), of 
lawlessness and oppression, of superstition and ignorance, of plagues, 
famines and wars. To each and all of these evils Manzoni introduces the 
reader with a wealth of detail and documentation, with an objectivity 
devoid of sentimentality, that would tend to produce a thoroughly pessi- 
mistic picture, were it not for the fortitude and devotion which are 
displayed by some of the leading characters in the book. The first of 
these that we meet, the parish priest Don Abbondio, is not indeed a 
courageous figure. For years he has successfully reconciled the per- 
formance of his duties with a due deference towards the local lord, in 
whose hands lies all effective powerin the district. But when, on an 
evening walk, he is waylaid by two bravi, who order him not to officiate 
at the marriage of two of his parishioners, the peasants Renzo Tramaglino 
and Lucia Mondella, he pusillanimously yields to their threats. The 
bravi are in the pay of Don Rodrigo, who, wont to ignore the laws of 
Church and State alike, wants Lucia for himself. Let down by their 
pastor and refused the aid of the local lawyer (who is also too much 
afraid of Don Rodrigo), Renzo and Lucia have no alternative but flight. 
The rest of the book tells of the separate wanderings of the unfortunate 
pair of lovers, and the title is thus explained: not till the very end are 
“the betrothed” reunited and married. 

The very atmosphere of the settecento breathes from the novel’s pages 
as we follow the hero through the streets of Milan. Here is no mere 
fanciful description of a romantic past. Street by street the ancient city 
rises before the eyes of the young man from the country, to whom it was 
almost as unfamiliar as it is to us. Unintentionally he becomes involved 
in the riots consequent upon the bread-shortage, and is lucky to escape 
into Venetian territory—for the frontier was never far away in the Italy 
of those days. Later we read of the excesses committed by the Lands- 
knechte, who, brought into Italy to fight in the war of the Mantuan 
Succession, passed like a swarm of locusts through Lombardy in 1629. 
A legacy of their visit was that other all too frequent scourge of former 
ages—the plague; and there can be fewer descriptions in literature of 
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such a visitation more vivid than that which Manzoni here gives. Dis- 
passionately yet graphically, and with numerous references to contem- 
porary accounts, he sets down the gruesome details; and each of the great 
historical canvases which he fills in for us is at the same time a subject 
for meditation. Those who do not like books which make them think 
would do well not to read Manzoni. 

The episode of the Innominato (‘the Unnamed One”), who is said to 
have been suggested by the historical personage Bernardo Visconti, is 
one of the strangest in the book. From being the most powerful and 
ruthless of the predatory barons who terrorised the population outside the 
immediate area of the capital, he was converted by the simple piety and 
inflexible chastity of Lucia (whom he had been induced by Don Rodrigo 
to kidnap), and became the protector and benefactor of the young lovers. 
The phenomenon of “conversion” was one which Manzoni had himself 
experienced; and improbable as the sudden change in the Innominato 
_ may sound, the way in which the author describes the processes leading 
up to it fully prepares the reader for the event. It is characteristic of 
Manzoni’s work that each person in the story has his or her own spiritual 
struggle. “In the case of Renzo and Lucia this is obvious enough; it is 
no less present in the all too human priest, Don Abbondio, and in the 
virtuous and learned Cardinal Borromeo. Of the other secondary 
characters, there is the Abbess Gertrude, a nun malgré elle, who, by 
refusing to make a virtue of necessity (as, according to the Manzonian 
philosophy of life, she should have done), fails in the spiritual battle. 
She becomes involved in an illicit love-affair, and is a party to the abduc- 
tion of Lucia, who sought sanctuary in her convent. 

Scott’s generous praise of T Promessi Sposi has already been recorded. 
Goethe was no less warm in his approval, though both knew only the less 
perfect version of 1827. The book as we have it appeared in 1840. In 
spite of its favourable reception by the most illustrious writers of the age, 
Manzoni’s novel did not lack hostile critics. What is the reason for its 
appeal to our generation? Some of the criticisms Manzoni had to meet 
sound strange indeed to modern ears. It was said, for instance, that 
the work was subversive of the social order because the two leading 
characters were peasants and the villain of the piece a noble! The 
author was accused of irreligion because of his ironically humorous 
portrait of Don Abbondio; and his account of the way in which Gertrude’s 
father made her become a nun was held to be a hostile criticism of the 
religious life. The truth is, that Manzoni was, even in matters connected 
with -his religion, singularly free from bias. He knew he would be 
painting a false picture if he represented all his clergy and religious as 
invariably worthy of their vocation. But his Don Abbondio—by no 
means a wholly unsympathetic personage—is counterbalanced by the 
noble figures of the Cardinal Archbishop and Fra Cristoforo the Capuchin ; 
while in few books are the Church’s regulations governing the admittance 
of girls into nunnerjes more clearly set forth. It was the tyranny of 
excessive. parental authority which made circumvention of the law 
possible. 

Today we see the absurdity of the accusations against Manzoni. If 
he chose a man and woman of the working class to be his chief characters, 
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it was because he championed the cause of the powerless and oppressed. 
The need for social justice was great in the seventeenth century; it is 
hardly less evident in many places today, not least in Manzoni’s own | 
country. But his “democracy,” unlike that of some of our contem- 
poraries, is based on the only foundation which true democracy can have. 
Those who see in Christianity the only hope of a distracted world will ° 
find ‘support in the pages of this eminently Christian author, who began 
his career as a disciple of Voltaire. For it would be giving a very in- 
complete account of I Promessi Sposi if one did not insist that it is by their 
firm Christian faith, no less than by their loyalty to each other, that 
Renzo and Lucia triumph over the apparently insurmountable obstacles 
to their union. Their vicissitudes, together with the larger historical 
events which so profoundly influenced their lives, are seen by Manzoni 
sub specie aeternitatis; with the quiet, melancholy smile we can see in his 
portrait, he passes judgment upon them, well knowing that nothing has 
any meaning if we deny a divine purpose in all things. It is a salutary 
lesson. Manzoni’s latter days were saddened by domestic sorrows. His 
first wife having died in 1833, he remarried in 1837. Of his nine children, 
all but two predeceased him. It is said that the death of his eldest 
son Pierluigi in 1873 hastened his own, which took place less than a 
month later, on May 22nd. He was buried with almost royal pomp 
at Milan; but his noblest.monument, if we except his own works, is 
Verdi’s Requiem, a tribute of Italy’ s greatest composer to her 
greatest: writer. 
S. A. H. WEETMAN. 


TWO CENTURIES OF PLATINUM 


A “FREE” metal is what the chemists call platinum, meaning found 
free or uncombined in the natural state. The word may well 
be taken to have a double meaning; for platinum, commanding 

a high price to jeweller and to technologist, was once free for anyone’s 

taking, fished out as nuggets and grains of silvery metal by pre-Colombian 

Indians and their children playing by the River Pinto, a metal fashioned 

into crude ornaments and trinkets. A “noble” metal, too, is the chemist’s 

term for extreme resistance to corrosion. And noble it is in every sense, 
the queen of metals still holding pride of place over gold and any new 
rival like tantalum, that upstart metal, tantalising in difficulty of extrac- 
tion, and until very recently believed to be gradually usurping platinum. 

The story of platinum, once we get away from the sterner stuff of text- 
books, simply teems with surprising twists and turns. It is one appro- 
priately told now; for we should be celebrating the bicentenary of platinum 
in Europe, of a "metal harnessed by British endeavour. For centuries 
those South American Indians fashioned their nose-rings from it. For 
decades before 1751 proud Spanish conquerors had worked it into sword- 
hilts, buckles and snuff-boxes—but without melting it, and only when 
alloyed with gold, which accompanied it in the natural form. Then 
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suddenly came the strange début of this South American queen in Europe, 
a newcomer attracting so many eminent chemists, and all because of a 
quiet reserved physician of Cumberland. This modest Dr. Brownrigg 
had been sent a little of this strange platina by Charles Wood, assayer and 
metallurgist, who had been on his travels. And since Sir William Watson, 
of the Royal Society, was a friend of Brownrigg, and ever ready to present 
striking facts before Royal Society meetings, he championed Brownrigg’s 
references to the curious metal, so the platinum age in Europe was born. 

To appreciate the bright facets in the tale of this remarkable metal, 
one need only start with the contrast between ancient and modern 
platinum. It was rather like the case of nickel, yet with even greater 
contrast. Nickel, or “Old Nick’s Metal,” was named from kupfernickel, 
or “the evil spirit in copper,” since it embrittled this everyday metal and 
was cursed by Saxony miners, never dreaming of its value to a later age. 
So was platinum cursed by gold-miners of the Choco district of Colombia. 
They had to abandon many mines because -of this intractable metal 
ruining their gold—their “precious” gold as they said, not knowing that 
the cursed “impurity” wes even more of a “precious” metal, to use yet 
another term of the chemist. So was platinum before 1751, a metal 
which later was to be coveted not only for making rings, bracelets, and 
“all the hardware which women put on their persons,” as the cynical 
Cobbett put it, but for platinum crucibles, dishes, electrodes, and large- 
scale industrial equipment despite its high cost. 

Before the unknown Dr. Brownrigg unwittingly raised the curtain on 
the dramatic tale of platinum in Europe, two notes sounded in the prelude 
might well have been the signal for the first act. ‘The first was as early 
as 1557, when Julius Caesar Scaliger, Italian poet and scholar, might 
well have made history when he referred to “a metal found between 
Mexico and Darien, which no fire nor any Spanish artifice had yet been 
able to liquify.” (It was a remark particularly relevant, for platinum 
was only melted centuries later with the coming of the oxy-hydrogen 
flame.) Then the second reference to platinum, this time in greater 
detail in 1748 in the log cf a voyage to Peru and Ecuador made by Don 
Antonio De Ulloa, Spanish mathematician and traveller. Young Don 
Antonio had been sent on a French-Spanish scientific expedition to 
measure a meridian. On his return, the French ship was captured by 
the British navy, his papers taken, though preserved with care, and later 
were returned to him on request by the Admiralty—‘unanimously and 
with pleasure .. . adding that they were not at war with the arts and 
sciences, nor with their professors.” Other days, other wars! Back 
in Madrid De Ulloa told of this courtesy, and then published his references 
to platina of the Choco mines, an obdurate intractable metal. : 

From 1751 to 1828 the struggle to harness or tame this stubborn metal 
became a craze among eminent European chemists. As with tungsten 
for electric lamp filaments, a metal never melted in practice since the 
crucible melts first, so with platinum. One takes the metallic grains, 
heats them strongly under high compression, then hammers, works and 
draws the mass to prepare sheet and wire in what is called “powder 
metallurgy.” Platinum was thus worked long before the metallurgist 
triumphed with tungsten. Those South American Indians began one 
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cruder method, as they used blowpipes and a welding process before 
finally hammering into a coherent mass. But this platinum was in- 
variably alloyed with 30 per cent. natural gold, which lowered its melting- 
point and made it more tractable. Though pure platinum was the target, 
this alloying method had to be used, until the British chemist Wollaston 
amazingly published the secret of pure malleable platinum in 1828, in 
a Bakerian Lecture of that year of his death. In 1752, so soon after 
Brownrigg had set the craze going, the Swede Scheffer alloyed platinum 
with arsenic, later driving off the arsenic as a vapour. Others alloyed it 
with gold, with silver, with any metal which did not ruin the product. 
We hear of eminent men drawn under the spell of platinum: men like 
De L’Isle, like Achard, the father of the beet-sugar industry; or the 
Abbé Rochon, of the Brest Marine Observatory, who purified platinum 
in a strong fire by use of nitre. 

More successful was Pierre Chabaneau, a French chemist installed by, 
Charles III of Spain as professor at Madrid, and furnished with a 
magnificently-equipped laboratory, together with all the platinum which 
Spain could muster from her South American conquests. “Away with 
it all! TIl smash the whole business. You’ll never again get me to touch 
the damned metal!” So cried the chagrined Chabaneau as he threw his 
apparatus out of the door when the secret of making platinum malleable 
eluded him again and again. But it was a different Chabaneau who 
three months later worked platinum into the largest piece ever’ seen: a 
ten-centimetre cube weighing 23 kilograms—-so heavy that a visiting 
marquess, in attempting to pick it up, thought that Chabaneau had 
fastened it to the bench as a mild joke. This French chemist working 
in Spain made a few crucibles in the so-called “platinum age in Spain.” 
Furthermore, he supplied the Paris jeweller Jeanety with platinum, an 
important point, since Jeanety was the first to demonstrate what could be 
done with platinum. ‘“Here’s metal more attractive” was Hamlet’s cry 
in preferring the side of young Ophelia. That line might well be applied 
to Jeanety’s appreciation of the new metal. He made snuff-boxes, 
watch-chains, platinum- buttons, a coffee-pot which Lavoisier proudly 
showed to the French Academy, and even more important, a number of 
crucibles and laboratory dishes for the chemists of Europe. 

Despite this success and all this attention given to the metal on the 
Continent, the story of platinum reaches its zenith in the triumph of the 
British school of workers. If Chabaneau had found a method of making 
pure unalloyed platinum malleable, his secret died with him. Certainly 
all he accomplished was outbid by that mysterious British chemist, 
William Hyde Wollaston, who followed some success by Richard Knight 
and ‘Thomas Cock, the latter operating in William Allen’s laboratory at 
Plough Court, London. In the whole history of science one could hardly 
find any stranger figure than Wollaston, whose second name was Hyde, 
and whose other name might well have been Jekyll. Failing to make 
much of a living from his medical practice, this elusive man of science 
worked in his secret laboratory at the bottom of a garden in Fitzroy 
Square. He had but a few eccentric touches and perhaps some egotism. 
Or did he occasionally have his tongue in his cheek? ‘He was known to 
show all his chemical apparatus on one tea-tray to prove how little he used. 
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He was persuaded to show his famous furnace to a visitor on one occasion 
—but with the rejoinder: “Make a profound bow to it. It will be the 
only time you will ever see it!” Berzelius, leading chemist of Sweden, 
was full of praise for Wollaston, and would send him ‘‘a thousand compli- 
ments.” And yet it was this same Wollaston who discovered sister 
elements to platinum, one of them being palladium; who then played a 
cruel hoax on the young Irish chemist Chevenix by permitting the latter 
to believe palladium was an amalgam of platinum with mercury, and to 
go on and publish his beliefs before Wollaston exposed the truth. 

And yet, what a victory this curious man scored over intractable 
platinum, as he made £39,000 from working it into huge apparatus, and 
then calmly told everything in the Royal Society lecture! Wollaston 
found the exact proportians of aqua regia to dissolve native platinum and 
leave the sister metal iridium undissolved. He discovered how to obtain 
the most suitable size of platinum grains for washing, rubbing to a mud 
with water, compressing to a cake, and then submitting the metal to a 
most vigorous hammering, reheating and forging in a powerful “wind 
furnace” fired with Staffordshire coke. Wollaston’s triumph was not 
complete ‘with his making of ordinary sizes of platinum equipment. In 
„his time one of the problems of chemical industry was: to concentrate 
vitriol to prepare sulphuric acid of higher strength, particularly to find 
evaporators capable of withstanding the corrosive acid without con- 
taminating it. Roebuck had given the world the lead-chamber process 
for preparing vitriol before he moved to Scotland to set up a works at 
Prestonpans. What more fitting than Britain should take the lead in 
concentrating the acid by use of large platinum boilers or vessels? We 
hear not only of vessels produced from malleable platinum and weighing 
over 300 ounces, but even of one weighing 828 ounces and costing only 
£685 in those days. Yet here again was a mystery. How did Wollaston 
find elbow-room to make those platinum stills in his workshop? 

The platinum story teems with other bright facets, all proving the 
fascination of this one-time South American metal. Just as Ingenhousz, 
Dutch physician to Maria Theresa, would proudly show his coat with 
buttons of platinum, so we hear of modern America highly pleased with 
a flute constructed entirely of platinum, one claimed to surpass all comers 
in purity of tone. Though the poet refers to “music with her silver 
sound,” perhaps one should modify this when the flautist flaunts a 
platinum flute. More surprising is the chapter in Lacroix’s Figures de 
Savants telling how the French chemist Boussingault had charge of the 
mines of Colombia and was asked to. supervise the erection of a full-size 
equestrian statue of Boliver—in platinum! ‘This was in Bogota, the place 
recently in the news as attractive centre for footballers. Boussingault 
knew well enough that all the platinum in the country would be insufficient 
for this crazy plan of the Bogota congress; hence he delayed his report 
until those foolish counsellors had time to forget about their scheme. 
To return to Britain, the attraction of platinum is perhaps best appreciated 
in watching our jewellers work it into settings for diamonds, opals and 
other precious stones, or make whole bracelets of it. As I watched our 
craftsmen with their little drills and blowpipes, each man sat within an 
L-shaped bench with his leather apron spread within the “L” to catch 
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tiny fragments, I thought of that precious metal lying for centuries in 
river beds of South America, of the cargoes of platinum lying neglected 
in London until the mysterious Wollaston changed its history. 

MAURICE SCHOFIELD. 


MOSLEM WOMEN OF. BOSNIA- 
HERCEGOVINA 


HE Moslems of Bosnia-Hercegovina have for long presented a 
difficult problem for statesmen. When the Austrians occupied 
the province in 1878 and Turkish rule came to an end after more 

than four hundred years, they respected the rights. of the big Moslem 
landowners. They understood that the possession of land was the ruling 
passion of the ‘Moslems, and in this way the new government ensured the 
support of this important section of the population for the many changes 
carried out. Railways were built, and many'more improvements initiated 
which, though intended more for the purpose of exploiting the natural 
resources of the country than to benefit its inhabitants, did slightly improve 
living conditions for the peasants, who besides the Moslems were mostly 
Orthodox Serbs at that time. After the first world war, and the form- 
ation of a united Southern Slav State, the Serbian Government’s extensive 
measures for agrarian reform split up the big Moslem estates and land 
was given to the peasants who had worked on it as serfs for so many 
generations. ‘There is not the slightest doubt that this agrarian reform 
was fully justified, but it fostered the age-long distrust and hatred between 
the inhabitants of Bosnia-Hercegovina and the Serbs. For this reason, 
German agents in Bosnia worked for some years before the second world 
war towards the disintegration of Yugoslavia by hinting that if in the: 
event of another conflict the Germans emerged victorious, the property 
of the big Moslem families confiscated by the Serbs would be returned. 
As a result of this propaganda, most of the Moslems supported the 
Germans and their vassals, the Ustashi, when the country was overrun. 

‘This wild, mountainous country, which had existed as an isolated, 
rarely visited, medieval relic of Mohammedan expansion into Europe in 
the Middle Ages for so long, is surely the most extraordinary ethnological 
mixture, and few Western Europeans when they speak of Bosnian Moslems 
realise that the forbears of these Moslems were the Christian Bogomils 
who so tenaciously carried on their heretical faith in spite of all the efforts 
of the Catholic Church to bring them back into the fold. It was they who 
made possible the easy capture of the country by the Turks in the fifteenth 
century, preferring the domination of Islam to vassalage and persecution 
under the Catholic Hungarians. ‘The Bogomil population, and especially 
the nobility, adopted the religion of their conquerors as being more in 
accordance with their beliefs than those of the Catholic Church. Many 
Catholics fled from Bosnia to Croatia to escape the Turks; but gradually 
numbers of Orthodox peasants fleeing from Turkish rule in Serbia 
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escaped to Bosnia, where they found in the wildest and-‘most mountainous 
districts a better chance of survival than in the comparatively open country 
of Serbia. It is certain that the Serbs have never forgotten or forgiven 
the part played by the Bogomils during the tragic years following the 
Battle of Kossovo. 

The religion of the Begomils as practised in Bosnia has attracted much 
interest among learned men, but little is known about it, as during Turkish 
rule the documents which must have existed were destroyed, and the 
difficult character of the sparsely-populated country has always made 
research there arduous. It has been interesting for me to find traces of 
the old Bogomil faith in some of the tales and customs of those Bosnian 
Moslem women from remote districts who had been little touched by the 
modernising influences of town life.. This was possible for me when 
living at Sarajevo after the agrarian reform, so many Moslems from 
country districts gravitated there to seek work, having lost their land or 
employment on the land of richer relations. 

Besides the legends and stories told me by women as they wove or 
spun, which seemed to me to have a religious undercurrent from another 
age, I noticed certain antipathies such as the fear and strong dislike of 
pictures and photographs. ‘This antipathy was strong, especially in the 
older men and women, and made me wonder whether it was a relic of 
the Bogomil hatred of “images.” I gave up hope of taking photographs 
of Moslem peasants or townspeople when I saw the intense aversion it 
roused, “Pictures are full of sin,” I was often told: “May God preserve 
me from lending myself to such sin.” ‘Though the Austrians and later 
the Croats published picturesque illustrations of Moslem costumes and 
customs, these were practically all taken from sketches made from 
memory, and scarcely ever from photographs. 

Knowing little of the customs observed by Moslems in other countries, 
I cannot be sure whether the ritual I observed at the death of Fatima was 
peculiar to Bosnian Moslems with its roots in the tenets of the Bogomils. 
Fatima was under sixteen when she was stricken with a terrible form of 
bone disease in the right leg. She was the eldest daughter of country 
people newly come to Sarajevo, and her father was said to be one of the 
strictest believers in his district. Her mother, Razia, was a beautiful, 
tall woman, who brought up her four children well, and she was pleased 
to allow Fatima to work for me. When Fatima was taken ill, I persuaded 
her parents, with difficulty, to send her to hospital, but unfortunately soon 
after, I went home to England and was away for three months. When 
I returned, Razia was one of my first visitors. News of my return always 
spread among my Moslem women friends like wildfire—the Frankish 
lady is back”—and within two hours the house would be full*of visitors. 
Razia told me sorrowfully that Fatima was very ill, the surgeon at the 
hospital had said that the only way of saving her life was to amputate the 
diseased leg, and this her husband had absolutely forbidden, so Fatima 
was at home and would I go and see her. Of course I did so that day, 
and found her desperately ill and in great pain. Nothing I said had any 
influence with the father. “My daughter Fatima will recover; even if 
her leg should drop off, as sometimes happens, she will grow another.” 
He was consulting a most wise old man who lived on the other side of 
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the highest mountain near Sarajevo, and he would help them. But of 
course Fatima was doomed; about two months later, her sister came 
early one day to ask me to go and say goodbye to Fatima, who, the Bula 
said, could not live many hours. I went up the hill, and found the one 
room of the cottage arranged in a new way. Poor Fatima’s mattress had 


_ been pulled into the centre of the room; her father, who usually was 


there only in the evenings, sat at Fatima’s head, as though conducting a 
ritual, The children stood at the door watching. Razia stood near her 
daughter, but also attended from time to time to her cooking on the stove. 
The door and both little windows in the room were open, a thing I had 
never seen before. Both Razia and her husband talked with hardly a 
pause, to each other and to Fatima, of the wonderful happiness in store 
for the girl so soon. ‘There was no sign of grief. 

Fatima was going fast; she took my hand and pressed it first to her 


` breast, then to her lips, and lastly to her forehead, in farewell, and she 


N 


smiled at me. Her father 'said to her: “You ‘will be much honoured, 
Fatima my daughter, because you die sinless; we will dress you as a bride 
and you shall lie this evening outside the great Mosque of the Begs while 
the prayers at Ahksham are being said. Will you like that, my daughter?” 
Fatima whispered: “Yes, I shall like that, my father.” I went away then, 
but early in the afternoon the sister came again, saying that Fatima had 
died peacefully while her father was saying the prayers for midday; she 
was now dressed as a bride and would I go and see her again for the last 
time, as the body would be taken to the big mosque before sunset for an 
hour and then buried. 

I knew that I must not show sorrow when I got to the cottage, as this 
would inevitably bring ill fortune on Fatima in her journey to the other 
world. I found her still on the mattress in the middle of the little room, 
dressed as a bride, with her thick brown hair brushed back smoothly, and 
a sprig of rosemary in her hands. ‘The room was full of women neighbours 
who sat on divans arranged on each side of the body. Razia, smiling, and 
in her best clothes, was making coffee for her guests. A very old and 
impressive-looking woman sat cross-legged on the seat of honour, the 
middle of the divan. She looked at each of the women in turn, as though 
giving them a cue, each woman saying something in praise of the dead 
girl, such as: “Fatima was kind, she fetched water for me from the well 
when I was sick without being asked to do so,” at which all the other 
women said: “Yes, she was a good girl, a good daughter.” The old 
woman then looked at another guest who said: “Fatima lifted up my little 
boy when he fell on the ice and comforted him and brought him home; 
she was indeed kind and good.” The other women responded again. 
When it came to my turn, I managed to say: “Fatima was a skilful and 
good worker, she did beautiful embroidery and was always willing and 
cheerful at her work.” To which the response came: “Fatima was a 
good and skilful worker, she was a good girl and a good daughter.” When 
they had all spoken, Razia handed some coffee to the old woman sitting 
in the centre of the divan. She smiled gently at Razia, took her hand 
and said: “Oh Razia, most happy and blessed is your young daughter in 
that she escapes sinless from this wicked world, and goes now to perfection 
in Paradise.” Razia still smiled bravely, and all the other women bowed 
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their heads and said: “Indeed she is most blessed.” Then they filed out 
one by one, and others took their places. I went too. It was almost 
unbearable to see Fatima lying there looking like a martyred child, and 
to know that she would never sing again as she sat at her embroidery 
frame on the shady side of my terrace. ‘Though the world may be wicked 
in some of its aspects, to us Christians it is also a beautiful and often a 
good place, and escape from it by one so young a cause for grief, not joy. 
But the idea expressed that day was in accord with the Bogomil hate and 
fear of all material things, and the striving after perfection which can be 
attained by the spirit only after death, or in a few instances by exceptional 
people while still alive. 

To turn to aspects of the everyday life of Moslem women in’ Sarajevo 
as I knew it between the two world wars. Thirty years ago, Moslem 
women there had practically no contacts with women of other beliefs; 
they lived in the Moslem quarter—the narrow streets and lanes on the 
steep hills on both sides of the valley where the main town lay. The 
houses were surrounded by high walls, the lower windows were heavily 
barred, while the windows of the upper storey where the women lived 
were latticed. ‘The door leading into the outer courtyard was kept locked 
and barred, and often there was a shutter for observation of the person 
outside which could be used only by someone inside. In those days woe 
betide the girl found loitering in the streets talking to a man, even if her 
face and hands were covered; she was often the victim of summary 
justice, her brothers and male relations beating her unmercifully in 
punishment for such immodest behaviour. But this rarely happened; the 
unmarried girls were kept so busily occupied at home by their mothers 
that they rarely left the house and garden. 

Though the female, as well as the male children went to the Mekteb, 
or first religious school, when very young, all the daughters of one family 
seldom attended the national schools, often only one or two from a family 
of six girls, the elder ones being kept at home to help with the younger 
children, to sew and cook. This was in spite of the fact that universal 
education was compulsory; the Jugoslav Government of the day deemed 
it unwise to make too meny enquiries into the numbers of the girls in the 
Moslem. houses, and left it to the head of each household to decide whether 
his daughters should be educated or not. Many of the daughters of 
Moslems from country districts could, however, read Arabic well, and 
were versed in the Koran. This they had learnt from the bulas, the 
Moslem women who never married, but taught, helped with the sick, 
and performed the necessary rites for the dead. I met one or two, but 
they'were extremely inaccessible to Christians, and though I got to know 
intimately many Moslem women and their families, I never counted a 
bula amongst my friends. In later years, when Moslem public opinion 
was getting mcre liberal, many girls went on to the secondary schools, 
and even to the universities of Zagreb and Belgrade. 

In general the women and girls were very happy. The head of the 
household may have locked the outer courtyard door with an immense 
key when he leit for his work in the morning, with the family shopping- 
bag of red leather in the other hand; and his imprisoned wife and daughters 
knew that he would not return till the evening after the sunset prayers. 
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They had plenty to do at home; the houses were kept scrupulously clean, 
* the courtyards were scrubbed stone by stone nearly every day, the women 
did their own whitewashing; there was the sewing and mending to do, 
besides embroidery; the elder women wove; great preparations were 
made for the evening meal, when the master would be at home. Of 
course, not all the keys of the courtyards were taken away, and I knew 
many families which could be visited at all hours of the day. Some of 
the most interesting households were those of widows who kept: house 
for their sons, unmarried and married, and these had absolute control 
of their unmarried daughters and their daughters-in-law. Many girls 
did all in their power, though it was not much, to avoid getting promised 
in marriage to a man whose widowed mother was in control of his house- 
hold. If his father were still living, the newly-married couple usually 
set up house independently. But most mothers-in-law were good to their 
sons’ wives, and immensely proud of their grandchildren—especially the 
boys. I knew no family where there was more than one wife; for economic 
reasons it was no longer the custom to be polygamous. Divorce was easy 
and cheap for both sexes; women often got divorced from their husbands, 
usually on the ground of cruelty. 

The girls and young women had many distractions, as well as household 
duties. The pleasant parties of girls sitting in the plum and apple 
orchards when in flower, one playing a harmonica and all singing together; 
the picnics by cart into the country, the women and girls all closely veiled 
and accompanied by their menfolk, the father leading the party home at 
. nightfall carrying a lantern. Then there were the big parties in the 
early autumn when each family made the thick, sugarless plum preserve, 
in a great pan outside the house, which had to be stirred continuously for 
hours on end.” The girls and their neighbours would take it in turn to 
stir, and it was always an occasion for singing and merry-making. Ramazan 
meant more work for the women, but the change from the usual routine of 
their life was pleasant, and they entered into the strange night life gladly, 
paid visits at night, and went in parties to the well to draw water just 
before dawn and the firing of the gun, because they greatly feared to meet 
alone the “‘fairies’’ who might be near the water at that dangerous hour. 

I have known women who came from the country as girls of sixteen or 
less to be married in Sarajevo, who were taken straight to the houses of 
their husbands, and who never went into the town during all their married 
lives. Nearly every summer they would go back to their home district 
to visit relations, but they always went by cart by paths on the hills which 
did not pass through the town. ‘They seemed perfectly content, and many 
of them were extremely intelligent. They ruled their little domains 
rigorously, but well, and also managed to know most of what went on in 
their neighbours’ houses. Now that so much is being done by the present 
régime in Jugoslavia to encourage intermarriage between persons of 
different religions, there is bound to be discontent amongst the strict 
Moslems. It is difficult to imagine some of the women I knew going 
unveiled through the streets of Sarajevo, Mostar or Travnik, mixing freely 
with other people, all good comrades“ together. Present conditions will 
mean a more violent upheaval for the Bosnian Moslems than for other 
communities; whether their extinction as a community will be for the 
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ultimate good of the country is a question which will not be answered for 
many years to come. The Bogomils of olden times were extraordinarily 
tenacious, and I have little doubt that the Bosnian Moslems of the present 
day will be hard to eradicate as such, or—in modern parlance—liquidate, 
H. F. Rupot. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


ROME AND ST. JAMES’S 
HE diplomatic aspect of the ceremonies incidental to the funeral 
of George VI on February 15th: last suggested to the minds of 
some observers, not perhaps in the main English, nor Scottish, 
nor Welsh, but certainly Canadian and Australian, that there was some- 
thing slightly odd, or at any rate anomalous, in the order of the ceremonial. 
To such minds the anomaly deserved to be, and easily could be, put 
right. Not that the oddity conflicted in the least with diplomatic correctt- 
tude—such a thing would be impossible—but it thereby, so to speak, 
looked the odder. It is not a matter of any great importance, perhaps; 
but a certain curious interest attaches to it. What was observed was the 
precedence given in the procession to the representative of the Soviet 
Union (a Power hostile to Britain and to monarchy as such, especially if 
it be Christian) over that of the Holy See (a Power friendly to Britain 
and to monarchy as such, especially if it be Christian). It may be that to 
most British eyes such a distinction, resulting as it did only from the fact 
that Russia has a diplomatic representative accredited to the Court of 
‘St. James’s, whereas the Holy See has not, is of only academic, and not 
of substantial or practical, interest; yet the ceremonies of February 15th 
were the concern of a wider community than that of the United Kingdom; 
and it happens that the French part of Canada and several other parts 
of the Commonwealth, as well as some five million Catholic subjects of 
the Crown at home, take rather more than an academic interest in this 
particular matter. Questions have indeed been asked in the House of 
Representatives in Ottawa about precisely this matter of papal repre- 
sentation at the Court of St. James’s, which is in fact regarded in that 
quarter as a matter of highly practical concern, if only as the logical com- 
plement to the existing fact of British diplomatic representation at the 
Holy See. 

How, in short, is the fact to be accounted for that there is no papal 
representative in London, when such representatives are duly accredited 
to some 34 countries throughout the world, and when it happens to be 
the case that the Catholic population of the countries over which the 
British monarch holds sway amounts in itself to more than the total 
population of 29 out of those 34 countries? Russia, an ideologically 
atheist country, an open enemy of all the Christian lands, including our 
own, can have her ambassador at our Court, as can Egypt, a Mahommedan 
country; but not apparently the Holy See, which, after all, is a sovereign 
state, and is recognised as such by the British Government, and which 
happens also to be the seat and centre of the moral and spiritual authority 
to which many millions of British subjects owe their allegiance. 
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This is not, however, a religious, but a diplomatic, question. The | 
fact that the ‘Queen, in common with all her predecessors since the ` 
Reformation, gave the Accession oath that she would “preserve the settle- 
ment of the true Protestant religion as established by the laws...’ has 
nothing to do with the question of diplomatic representation. If a papal 
representative can be, and is, received-in Mahommedan Cairo, why not 
in Protestant London—especially as London is not exclusively Protestant, 
and is, moreover, a professing Christian centre? A relevant fact that 
bears upon this anomaly is that in the Commonwealth as a whole there 
are at the very least 25,000,000 Catholics, loyal subjects of the Queen, 
including one-third of the population of Australia, the whole of French 
Canada, and one-tenth of Great Britain. As the countries of the Com- 
monwealth move along the line of an ever greater independence, combined 
with an ever greater and more spontaneous loyalty to the Crown, this 
question of the. mother country’s diplomatic relationship with the Vatican 
City becomes the more practical, and even perhaps the more urgent, 
whether or not it be yet recognised as such in London. It may indeed 
be that in this matter as in certain others, the offspring are destined to 
give a lead to the mother. 

The 34 countries which already recetve the Papal representative are 
Argentina, Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Egypt, San Salvador, Equador, France, Germany, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Honduras, India, Ireland, Italy, Lebanon, Liberia, Luxembourg, 
Nicaragua, Holland, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Portugal, the Dominican 
Republic, Spain, Switzerland, Uruguay, and Venezuela. The time may 
not be, distant when our own Foreign Office, to its greater comfort and 
convenience, will approach the Holy See—for this might well be the order 
of the going—with the suggestion that our own mission there be balanced 
by the bilateral mission here. If such an approach were made there can 
be no doubt of the answer. 

The papal representative then accreditéd would (it may be assumed) 
be an internuncio as distinct from a nuncio, because embarrassing questions 
of precedence might thereby be circumvented. A nuncio has the tradi- - 
tional status of an ambassador presiding over an embassy, an internuncio 
that of a minister presiding over a legation. Though legations nowadays 
tend to disappear from the diplomatic horizon, the Holy See would 
probably prefer to accredit a second-ranking internuncio at the Court 
of St. James’s from a motive of commonsense and humility. It happens 
that by a decision of the Congress of Vienna (1815) papal nuncios were 
and are regarded as the doyens of the diplomatic corps to which they belong 
and therefore have precedence over all other members of the corps. ‘The 
decision applies only to those courts to which a Papal nuncio was accredited 
before 1815, and does not apply either to Britain or to the U.S.A. today. 
None the less, where embarrassment may lurk, prevention is better than 
cure. > 3 

THE QUESTION OF PRECEDENCE 

It is to be recalled that the title “internuncio” was sometimes used, 
from the Middle Ages onwards, to denote the diplomatic agent of a lay 
sovereign. According to Sir Ernest Satow (A Guide to Diplomatic Prac- 
tice, 1917, vol. I, p. 234) the word first appears in the literature of the 
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subject in 1595. Its meaning thereafter came to be gradually restricted, 
and in the period 1678-1856 it was used simply to denote the Austrian 
agent at Constantinople, the Austrian motive in so using it being probably, 
and again according to Sir Ernest Satow, the desire to avoid a conflict 
of precedence with the French ambassador, to whom Solyman the 
Magnificent (1520-1566) had by treaty accorded precedence over all 
other potentates. 

It need hardly be said that in such a field as international diplomacy, 
where “‘touchiness” is of a formidable potentiality, the balance of wisdom 
weighs heavily on the side of caution. Though the Holy See itself, in 
the nature of things, could not be thereby affected, yet the diplomatic 
agents of lay governments ere notoriously capable (as though to bring 
them down a peg from the heights of their worldly glory) not only of 
touchiness, ‘but of childishness when a right of precedence is at stake. 
History affords many examples of what may happen. In 1633, for 
instance, a dispute developed between a Spanish and a French ambassador 
on the occasion of a certain royal wedding. The French ambassador, 
boiling over in his anger, made this announcement to the assembled guests: 
“I will give the Spanish ambassador the choice of the place which he 
regards as the most honourable, and when he shall have taken it, I will 
turn him out and take it myself.” The epithet “childish” is, perhaps, as 
fairly descriptive in this case as in the classic case of the small boy who, on 
being given the privilege of choosing which half he wanted of an apple 
that was to be shared with his brother, declared strategically that he 
wanted whichever half his brother wanted. 

But in the relationship of states, as distinct from those of small boys, 
the childishness may be horribly charged with danger. In one instance 
it caused bloodshed and nearly’ caused a war. The incident (Satow, 
vol. I, chap. 4, sec. 27) is perhaps worth quoting. It took place on 
September 30th, 1661, the occasion of the Swedish ambassador’s state 
entry into London, the principals being again the French and Spanish 
ambassadors. It was the custom at such functions for the resident 
- ambassadors to send their coaches to swell the cortege. The Spanish 
ambassador, de Watteville, sent his coach down to the Tower Wharf, 
whence the procession was to set out, with his chaplain and some of his 
“gentlemen” inside, and a train of about 40 armed servants. ‘The coach 
of the French ambassador, the Comte d’Estrades, was escorted by 150 
guards, of whom 40 in their turn carried firearms. The French coach 
tried to go next after-the royal coach (which carried the Swedish am- 
bassador), to which arrogance the Spaniards offered resistance, and the 
Frenchmen answered, some of them by drawing their swords, and others 
by opening fire. The Spaniards thereupon retorted in kind, and blood 
flowed in the streets of London. The Spaniards won, and duly preceded 
the French in the procession. 

But such things, involving the prestige of nations (one of the chronic 
irritants of our transitory life) do not end so simply. There developed 
a major state of international tension. Louis XIV ordered the Spanish 
ambassador to quit his kingdom and sent instructions to his own repre- 
sentative in Madrid to demand redress of the Spanish Government, to 
wit, the condign punishment of de Watteville and a grand and compre- 
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hensive undertaking that in the future Spanish ambassadors would give 
precedence to French ambassadors at all foreign courts. The demand 
was backed by the threat that if it was refused, France would declare 
war upon Spain. ‘The resultant controversy dragged on for a whole 
century; which shows how obstinate may be this form of diplomatic 
emotion. The King of Spain fortunately was sensible enough to con- 
centrate upon the avoidance of war. He recalled de. Watteville from 
London, sent another envoy to disavow de Watteville’s behaviour, and 
to proclaim that he had prohibited his ambassadors everywhere to engage 
‘in rivalry over precedence with those of the Most Christian King. The 
word “Christian’’ has several uses. It was not till August 15th, 1761, 
by the Pacte de Famille that that particular dispute was laid by an agree- 
ment that at two specified courts (namely, at Naples and at Parma, where 
the sovereigns happened to belong to the Bourbon family) the French 
was always to have precedence over the Spanish ambassador, but that at 
other courts precedence was to be determined by the normal criterion 
of the date of arrival—it being meticulously provided also that in the 
event of their both arriving on the same day, the French ambassador 
was to have precedence. 

Even to-day, though the rival “gentlemen” do not pour shot into each 
other in the streets of London, this matter of precedence or of relative 
prestige can be of a desperately solemn import, as when Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain went to Munich in 1938: the decisive thing being the direc- 
tion of the going. Similarly, though this time it be a matter of friends, 
not of enemies, it is not Mr. Truman who sets out for London on the last 
day of 1951, but Mr. Churchill who goes to Washington. 

It is not here being suggested that the presence at the Court of St. 
James’s of a papal representative would raise any substantial point of 
prestige or precedence; indeed, it might in certain conceivable circum- 
stances perform an opposite service. The only suggestion is that the 
appointment of an internuncio as distinct from a nuncio would be a sort 
of double insurance against any possible embarrassment. 


A CHINESE PUZZLE 

It is hardly surprising in so big and so chaotic a field as foreign policy, 
where the safeguard of an individual’s conscience and commonsense tends 
to be lost in the multitude of irresponsible people who are jointly con- 
cerned, that the puzzles and muddles should persist and multiply. It 
happens, for instance, in our time that we have had one great object-lesson 
in the danger of trying to subordinate principle to expediency. During 
the war of 1939-45, despite the fact, well known to, us, that Russia was 
an atheist Power bent upon the destruction of óur Christian civilisation, 
and despite the exhibition of Russia’s cynicism that was given in the 
pact she made with Hitler just before the war started (that pact being the 
immediate factor that precipitated the war), our government went on 
blindly to cultivate the fiction that Russia was an ally, and founded the 
fiction on the exclusive consideration that Russia happened by accident 
to be fighting the same foe. One of our political leaders at the time gave 
form to the prevailing mentality by the remark that anyone who was 
engaged in “killing Huns” was our friend. k seems odd that under the 
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nervous strain of war so elementary a blunder can be committed in the 
moral field as to imagine that a good end can be ea i by bad 
means. 

The lesson has been driven uncomfortably Home: Yet now China 
. emerges as a comparable case. At this time China is ruled by com- 
munists subservient to Moscow. They are atheist in pretension, are 
engaged in persecuting the Christian Church, are committing unutterable 
atrocities upon the Christian faithful, including priests and nuns, and are 
bent upon the extrusion from their territories of all traces of that Christian 
civilisation which has been painstakingly cultivated there since St. Francis 
Xavier's pioneering work in the sixteenth century. The overriding issue 
of our time is precisely this challenge thrown down by atheist materialists 
to our Christian way of life. Yet the foreign affairs debate that was held 
in the British House of Commons on February 26th last, which centred 
largely on British relations with China, yielded little evidence that any of 
the speakers chiefly engaged in it—Mr. Morrison, Mr. Churchill, Mr. 
Attlee, Mr. Bevan, Mr. Macmillan—was in the least concerned about the 
fundamental issue. The only consideration seemed to be: the bearing 
of China upon the war in Korea: the question what should happen in the 
event,of a Korean armistice being agreed only to be followed by renewed 
aggression; and the general question whether war on the grand scale with 
China should be avoided. There are two obvious sides to the matter. 
No sane person on either side of the Atlantic wants full formal war with 
China (even though China has been engaged in war fully and almost 
formally with the United Nations for the past sixteen months) any more 
than any sane person wants full formal (as opposed to “cold’’) war with — 
Russia; and all sane people would leave no stone unturned to avoid such 
war, or any war. ‘That is one side to the matter. 

The other is the question of fact about the part actually being played 
in the crucial issue of our time by both Russia and China. Whatever 
may be thought or said about the possibility of formal open war between 
Russia or China and the West, the fact is that war of sorts is indeed afoot 
between them. Neither Russia nor China is concerned to pretend that 
she is anything but openly hostile to our Western civilisation, and is doing 
all she can by the several methods available to her to destroy that civilis- 
ation. Yet Russia, of course, is delighted to be received as a member of 
that United Nations she is out to destroy, and to be given diplomatic 
representation in the capitals of those Western Powers which are included 
in the scope of her destructive purpose, because obviously she can be 
more dangerous inside than outside; and similarly it suits the Chinese 
purpose to be on formal terms of diplomatic friendship with Britain (while 
being at war with Britain in Korea) and to be invited, if possible, to sit 
by Russia’s side in the United Nations (while being actually at war with 
the United Nations in Korea) because obviously it suits a belligerent’s 
purpose to be given a free run behind the enemy’s lines. 

The cold world war at this time is more important than the localised 
hot war in Korea—important as the latter be to the victims who are 
actively engaged in it. In Moscow and in Peking they laugh in their 
sleeves or in our noses when we talk of maintaining normal friendly 
relations with those who seek to destroy us, because thereby they are 
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enabled the more easily to destroy us. Commonsense is not incom- 
patible with the virtues of tolerance, goodwill and love of our enemies. ° 
Indeed, it is one of God’s essential gifts to His faithful people; and it is 
arguable that it would be a practical manifestation of love for our enemies 
if, at any rate, we refrained from helping them to commit the sin of atheist 
destruction. Truth, therefore, as always, is strong and shall prevail. 
Let us do all that we legitimately can to avoid the unmeasured calamity 
of open war with Russia or with China; but let us call a spade a spade, 
and so long ‘as Russia or China maintain their purpose of destroying the 
Christian civilisation, let us frankly regard them as our declared enemy 
and refuse to grant them the privileges of a normal relationship. ‘Thereby 
we shall the more effectively play the defensive part imposed on us in that 
cold war waged upon us aggressively by the enemy. 


A SPANISH MUDDLE 

Another of the muddles centres on Spain. The fact that Spain is still 
to be kept at arms’ length by the North Atlantic Treaty Powers, whereas 
Portugal is welcomed into the fold with open arms, though the fact itself 
be stale, yet it illustrates the sort of muddle that descends upon well- 
meaning people when they forget, so to speak, their own terms of reference. 
How can one account for this odd discrepancy between a Western hostility 
to Spain and a Western sense of harmony with Portugal? Let the military 
aspect of the question be put aside, although the nonsense of organising 
a Western defence against communism sticks out a mile when the initial 
tactic is to split the Iberian peninsular in two. Let the matter be 
examined in its exclusively ideological aspect. ‘The shades of the Spanish 
civil war die hard. ‘Though that war (which came to its formal end just 
before the second world war formally began) was an integral part of the 
historic struggle of our time—the issue being joined between the civilised 
way of life that is rooted in the Christian tradition and the new materialism 
that would ignore the very mainspring of human welfare, which comes 
from God—yet it came to pass that the main Western governments 
totally misunderstood what was at stake in Spain. 

Nor apparently have they yet emerged from the darkness. An explan- 
ation needs to be sought, and indeed it becomes’ readily manifest, of so 
surprising a muddle. The fact is, as the pope pointed out only last 
Christmas, that Western thought has become enmeshed in its own clichés. 
We talk glibly of freedom (which, the pope observed, is no true freedom at 
all), of peace-loving nations, above all and with bated breath, of “‘demo- 
cracy.” The haziest notions abound about the meaning of the word 
“democracy.” It is even thought, by probably a majority of people who 
vote at democratic elections, that what Mr. Winston Churchill once called 
the counting of noses constitutes the sacred criterion between right and 
wrong. Yet obviously an electoral sanction is the sanction of force. The 
fact that in a given community a majority of people want a certain thing 
does not thereby make that thing right. If a dozen men wanted to rob 
another man, the fact that they were twelve to one would not make it | 
right. Yet so unthinking is the talk we hear about the democratic 
principle that when General Franco arises in Spain and contrives to put 
down what in effect is a communist uprising (though misguided and 
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ignorant volunteers from rance and Britain give help to the communists) 
the only practical reaction in the western lands is disapproval of all 
dictators, whether Hitler or Franco, though not of Salazar nor Stalin. 
Could muddle go further? 

Of Portugal and the excellent corporative system there operative, there 
is a large and all-embracing popular ignorance in the west, or Portugal 
too might run the danger of being excluded from the North Atlantic 
organisation. Of Russia, it happens that a tenacious and blind fiction 
still gives her a place in western counsels and in the United Nations, the 
while no place can be found for Christian Spain. How comes it that such 
aberrations from commonsense are possible? How comes it that at a 
time when the very fabric of western economy is strained to the full in 
the cause of rearmament against possible Russian aggression, that. Spain, 
a protagonist in that same cause, one who moreover has already crushed 
a communist aggression, is ostracised and her help rejected? 

The answer simply is that western opinion is all at sea about its own 
object. This crisis of an atheist menace to Christian civilisation is not 
an accident of slipshod or haphazard history. There is both logic and 
nemesis in it. We have forgotten our own Christian origins in our 
political conventions, including our ideas about democracy. When 
Russia put Stalin into gaol, and Germany put Hitler into gaol, as dangerous 
rebels both, the western lands were already plunging along the materialist 
road to ruin. Governments were regarded as the instrument of selfish 
grabbing for what the pope called the “perishable goods of this world.” 
The Christian doctrine had been forgotten that taught our forefathers 
the simple essentials of human welfare: namely, that all good things come 
from God, that everything we possess or dispose of is the gift of God, 
including power in all its phases. The power wielded by governments 
` is not given to them by electorates. An election merely decides which 
set of politicians shall be entrusted with the power; and the responsibility 
for the use thereof is to God Who gave it. If this Christian truth— 
elementary as it be to all faithful Christians—had been remembered, 
there could have been no muddle in western minds about the nature of 
Russian atheism on the one hand or of Spanish Christianity on the other. 
The essential cause at this time is the preservation of our Christian 
civilisation. Russia is the enemy to that cause. Spain is an ally. 

GEORGE GLASGOW. 

March 11th, 1952. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


HISTORIC CITIES 


In his introduction to this delightful volume of historical essays, Sir Ernest 
Barker reminds us that, etymologically, city (civitas) is the nursing mother of 
civilisation, and that a book on the golden cities of Europe at the summit of 
their development is also a book on the sources and springs of European culture. 
In each of the twelve chapters we are given a synoptic view of a specific civilis- 
ation as it reached the height of its eminence and influence in some great city. 
This pen-picture includes the historical background of the city, its economic 
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and social structure, the general mode of life, and frequently traces the inter- 
relation between the buildings and their inhabitants, between hard earthly 
necessities and the divine glow of the creative mind. There is unity of treatment 


.as well as an engaging variety, partly due to the particular historical face of the 


individual cities, partly to the different predilections of the authors for the . 
political, sociological or artisti¢ aspects of their theme. Five of the towns 


' chosen, Athens, Rome, Constantinople, Venice, and Florence, represent the 
. Mediterranean. ‘world, whilst three, Paris, Madrid and London, are great 


symbols of culture on the shores of the Eastern Atlantic. Vienna of the early . 


.“’ ‘nineteenth centuty alone speaks for the urban legacy of Central Europe, and 


‘buzzing New York of today, it seems, was chosen for practical reasons, as the 
book is intended to form a kind of “Atlantic Union” between its readers in 
Western Europe and North America. Quite justifiably, Rome and Paris make 
a double entry. It is a long way from the wealthy, well-ordered urbs orbis 
under the wise rule of the Antonines in the second century A.D., so fascinatingly 
depicted by M. Jerome Carcopino, to the unruly Rome of the Popes of the 
Renaissance and of the Counter-Reformation discussed by Mr. Cecil Sprigge. 
On the other hand, the continuity was closer in the development from mediaeval 
Paris, on which Mr. David Douglas writes, to the renowned Paris of the Grand 
Siécle; its economic, social and intellectual features are well contrasted by 
M. Jacques Chastenet with the very different aura of the court of the Roi Soliel 
in Versailles. 

Mr. Roger Fulford warns us in his admirable survey of “Jubilee London” 
not to look at Victorian London through that “kind of tender haze of romance 
which hangs lightly over the memory of nineteenth céntury Vienna.” ‘There 


~are some indications that Mr. Pryce-Jones in, discussing “Vienna under 


Metternich” has not quite avoided that temptation. He is obviously under 
the spell of the Metternich renaissance initiated by Ritter von Srbik’s important 
biography, and hè is. impressed by the wealth of human happiness under the 
paternal regime of Francis II in the period of the Biedermeier. Vienna then, 
he says, provided “a momentary suspension of history—a breathing space 
before the great industrial struggle of the mid-century, in which men and. 
women of different classes, religions, nations, showed themselves perfectly at 
home in a strictly hierarchical society, perfectly disposed to innocent amusements 
and singularly free from the warping rancours which disfigured the more liberal 
countries of Western Europe.” Yet would one of the greatest minds in that 
Vienna, who suffered much under the Government’s illiberal censorship, 
would Franz Grillparzer have agreed with this all too favourable verdict? 
Reading these essays, one is inclined to speculate on the factors which have 
led to the reaching’ of the summit in each of the cities. There exists, it seems, 
no ready-made formula which would cover all cases, According to Sir Maurice 
Bowra, “the prodigious outburst of energy” which expressed itself in ‘the 
Periclean age of Athens alike in political action and in the creative arts cannot 
be explained by any materialistic or economic hypothesis. “It was due rather 
to psychological causes, to the Athenians’ discovery of themselves, of their 
own resources and capacities.” ‘The greatness of Paris during the time of its 
finest mediaeval achievement was primarily a result of the felicitous equilibrium 
and close harmony existing between the four cardinal institutions of this city 
—the Monarchy, the Church, the University, and the Bourgeoisie. After this 
period, which came to a close about 1270, “there was to be much notable 
achievement, but never again such confident equilibrium.” The Venetian -’ 
Republic of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, to give a third example, owed 
much of its astonishing architecture and paintings to its mature and stable 
constitution, which assured the rule of a commercial aristocracy whose power 
and wealth much increased’ with the opening of the Levantine’ markets after 
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the fall of Constantinople. Yet, as Mr. Cunard points out, political tranquillity 
and cultural creativeness by no means coincided. ‘The Golden Age of Venetian 
Culture started in a period of incessant turmoil and uncertainty, and reached 
its apogee just as Venice was losing its political importance and the discovery 
of the New World and the opening of the route round the Cape of Good Hope 
undermined its commercial monopoly. 

In the case of London three hundred years later, its supremacy as a world 
centre of commerce and finance was undeniable, and the organisation of its 
leading strata had something in common with that of the commercial oligarchy 
which had governed Venice. But no greatness of architecture or painting 
coincided, and, as Ruskin and Matthew Arnold lamented, the goddess of beauty 
had her seat elsewhere. Yet the zest for life was everywhere in Victorian 
London as great as that for decorum. At the social summit there prevailed 
an unrivalled splendour, solidity with dignity was the note of the City, and 
there existed among the masses, in spite of their economic handicaps and 
fetters, “a sort of cameraderie which was unique in the large cities of Europe.” 
If Jubilee London was symbolised rather by human beings than by buildings, 
the “ebullient good humour” of its citizens has been duly emphasised by Mr. 
Fulford, a fact which puts his evaluation of those days into a category very 
different from that preferred by Lytton Strachey a quarter of a century ago. 

Dr. E. BRAMSTED. 


* Golden Ages of the Great Cits. Essays by twelve authors. With an introduction by 
Sir Ernest Barker. ‘Thames and Hudson, 28s. 


SHAKESPEARE’S COUNTRY 
SHAKESPEARE'S COUNTRY IN PICTURES. (Odhams, 12/6.) 


This is a somewhat misleading title. It would be more accurate to call it 
Midland England, because the contents of this attractive book include a wider 
area than Stratford-on-Avon and the other associations with Shakespeare. 
There are, of course, excellent photographs of Stratford, that medieval town 
so happily well preserved, with views of the birthplace; of the bust in the 
church, styled here “the unfortunate Shakespeare bust,” executed after his death 
by one of the Jaggers; and there are lovely views of the river Avon, which, 
curiously enough, was never mentioned in one of the plays. Other activities 
are described which are associated with the town. One of the most interesting 
is the Mop Fair, held every year on October 12th, with its ancient dancing and 
fairings, a local event of importance, “old even in Shakespeare’s day,” says 
J. C. Trewin, who has written a foreword to the book, and also the introductory 
text to some of the sections. Yet where in all the plays do we read of this Mop 
Fair? It was not a sheep-shearing feast. The great castles of Warwickshire are 
well described and illustrated; magnificent Kenilworth,-with its roots deep in 
English history, and Warwick. ‘The smaller but gracious residences of Charle- 
cote Park and Compton Wynyates, not to mention many more, arousing 
memories of the civil war, all point to the deep historical and social ‘interest of 
this county. And also, as one of the finest-agricultural areas in our island, 
Warwickshire stands in the forefront. Mr. Trewin has given a charming 
chapter on the Fosse. Way, ‘‘the straight Roman road that connected Devon 
with Lincoln,” and has led us over the border into Northamptonshire to give 
a glimpse of Sulgrave Manor, the cradle of so much American history. There 
` is the Vale of Evesham, with a view of Bredon Hill and “‘the coloured counties,” 
and Edge Hill with its memories of battle. This delightful book certainly 
takes us into the very heart of England, and, as we turn the pages, we find the 
quiet beauty of meadow and stream, history and husbandry. 

Tueopora Roscoz. | 
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FRANCE’S SIX THORNS 


N the very thorny world of this present day, where the thorns prick 
with a sharp and often poisonous stab, France has a crop of thorns 
peculiar to herself. She suffers, either actually or potentially, from 
them with results, some already grievous and all liable at almost any 
moment .to pierce through the screen that divides civilisation” from 
catastrophe. Among these thorns that so plague- France or her people 
may be counted as major criminals Indo-China, North Africa, the Sarre, 
German re-armament, her own fiscal system, and the French Constitution. 

The point of danger furthest from France, and therefore hardest for 
the average French citizen to comprehend is Indo-China. Nor is com- 
prehension hard for French citizens alone. It has taken a sadly long time 
for the world outside France to realise the significance of the struggle 
being waged in that far-off Oriental peninsula. So far away is it, and so 
hard of comprehension to the Western world that many observers here 
and in the United States were ready to bawl at France for sticking to an 
outworn “imperialist” or “colonial” policy, and for refusing to cut her 
losses and wholly withdraw from Indo-China, following Great Britain’s 
example in China proper, save little Hong Kong alone. War in Indo- 
China is a heavy burden to France. She must maintain there a French 
army over 200,000 strong. She has paid for her effort with an average sum 
since 1949 of £270 million per annum, and with the lives of nearly 26,000 
French soldiers, among them all but 1,000 officers: this last in particular 
a grievous loss to their country. No one, more especially no thinking, 
feeling Frenchman, would willingly suffer such loss without the compelling 
force of deeper reason than pride alone. Nor is the comparison with 
Britain’s withdrawal from our Chinese interests sound. They were 
commercial merely: those of France in Indo-China ‘have stronger roots, 
dating back to a treaty with the King of Annam in 1787, and are, far more 
than commercial, administrative and in the largest sense educational. 
From a constellation of dominions ruled by typical Oriental potentates 
France has turned this vast country with at least five languages into a 
fairly homogeneous, progressive unity, and dowered it with justice, roads, 
railways, education, and hospitals. The French effort in Indo-China is 
one of the finest examples on record of an advanced nation bringing the 
blessings of civilisation to a congeries of warring and negative peoples, 
comparable with the results of our own effort in India. 

All this was threatened with ruin by the collapse of France in 1940 
and the seizure of Indo-China by Japan, whose defeat opened the way to 
assault on the East by a still worse foe, Communism. It is against 
Communism that France fights to regain and to consolidate in Indo-China 
` her own position, now undistinguishable from that of civilisation’ as a 
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whole. The impetus given by the brilliant leadership of the late Marshal 
de Lattre de Tassigny was invaluable here. But France can hardly 
wage the battle on her own. Nor can timely genius always be counted on. 
It was said in this REVIEW over two years ago: France’s defeat “would 
hand over Indo-China to Communism, and this would be the prelude to 
Communist despotism in all south-east Asia and India, with a vivid 
menace to Australia and New Zealand.” It behoves Great Britain and 
America to give the French every possible support morally, financially, 
and in military supplies in their struggle for a bastion of the West perhaps 
more vital than the position in Korea. It is the sense of this intense 
significance that makes the French willing to face loss and danger in the 
common cause; but they know too that they cannot do so for ever unaided. 
Aid there has been, more seems to be promised. But in French eyes it 
is not yet enough, and French eyes in this see clear. 

North Africa, in comparison with Indo-China, may be thought a 
minor thorn. Being nearer, it is felt more sharply. The problem is 
divided into two main parts: Morocco and Tunisia but, if unsuccessfully 
dealt with there, might easily extend to Algeriatoo. The reason for greater 
Algerian stability is that Algeria, being composed of three départements, 
is an integral part of the French republic: Morocco and Tunisia are 
protectorates, from 1912 and 1881 respectively. Morocco, as found by 
Marshal Lyautey, was a land of anarchy and cruel misery, depopulated, 
poor, a victim of incessantly warring tribes. The French occupation 
brought it justice, smiling prosperity, and nine million inhabitants. 
Lyautey’s policy was to exalt the position of the Sultan, formerly nominal 
overlord of rebellious sheiks and pashas, and so to create a sense of unity 
in Morocco. In this he was perfectly successful. But with time it has 
proved a two-edged policy. The present Sultan, young and ambitious, 
has begun, in the vernacular, to get a bit above himself. He stamps it as 
an affront to say that he is influenced by the Istiqlal, or Communist-cum- 
ultra-nationalist party which, where nationalist, is heavily in Egyptian 
debt. Nevertheless, he presses for a change in the protectorate to give 
Morocco, if not independence, at least what he calls “interdependence.” 
At the same time he demands support against the two great Arab chiefs, 
El Kittani and Si Hadj Thami el Glaoui, who might be formidable 
adversaries if in fact the terms of the protectorate were modified. The 
Sultan wants his cake both to eat and to keep. These troubles boiled 
up two years ago, though not quite boiling over, a fact due to the firm but 
temperate hand of General Juin, then French Resident-General in 
Morocco. That they are on the boil again may be partly due to the 
nomination elsewhere of General Juin who, it is whispered, would rather 
have stayed at his African post than take a command in the at present 
sketchy European army. There is no reason to believe that, apart from 
Istiqlal, any serious Moroccan agitation is imminent. But the violence 
of the rioting in ‘Tangier this past March shows how near chaos may be 
when authority relaxes its hold. - 

Tunisia is fundamentally the same story as Morocco, save that Tunisia, 
a predominantly agricultural country, has a smaller and more scattered 
population, and one less advanced than her younger sister. Also the 
Bey is elderly, reticent, and through his family and the ministers till quite 
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recently round him much under the thumb of the Neo-Destour, the 
Tunisian counterpart of Morocco’s Istiqlal. Nor had Tunis the advan- 
tage of a Lyautey tradition, or of a General Juin. The appointment as 
Resident-General of M. de Hautecloque, a relative of the late General 
Leclerc de Hautecloque of the Tchad to ‘Tunis march fame, and saviour 
of Paris from a Soviet putsch, seems to have restored the balance. If 
force has had to be used and a little blood spilt, the fault lies with those 
who fancy, as the votes of the Socialist party and even of some of the 
MRP in the French General Assembly show they do, that the full 
blessings of democratic rule can safely be extended to backward and 
ignorant populations with encouragement in their heady aspirations from 
foreign agents, some in this case from as far off as distant Pakistan. In 
carrying his policy of the firm hand accompanied by progress through the 
French Parliament, it is to be noted that M. Pinay, the newest Prime 
Minister, won by the support of General de Gaulle’s party. ‘This should 
be interpreted less as a domestic political victory for the present Govern- 
ment than as a proof that M. Pinay in Tunisia has adopted an attitude that 
would have been General de Gaulle’s had he been in power, and that he 
judged essential to the safety of France. Weakness, followed by a revo- 
lution in Tunisia, might have incalculable evil results in North Africa, 
and elsewhere too. 

Nearer still to home is the thorn of the Sarre. The French spelling of 
this much-disputed district, in German Saargebiet, should really be 
reinstated with us. The Sarre takes its name from the River Sarre, 
which rises in France in the Vosges Mountains. From it are called two 
sous-préfectures in the French department of the Moselle, Sarreguemines 
and Sarrebourg. The river then passing through Sarrelouis, throws 
itself into the Moselle above Trèves, in German, Trier, or in old-fashioned 
English, Treves, pronounced like the names of the celebrated surgeon, 
Sir Frederick Treves, and of the Bishop of Treves in the Ingoldsby 
Legends. Since we say, and write, Moselle and Palatinate, and not the 
German Mosel and Pfalz, there is no valid reason for not using the French 
way of spelling “Sarre.” The district of the Sarre has been German 
and it has been French. The town of Saarbriicken belonged till the 
fourteenth century to the Bishop of Metz, undoubtedly a French city. 
Sarrebourg was French for almost the whole of the eighteenth century. 
Sarreguemines was part of Lorraine, passed with Lorraine to France, 
and became German only in 1871. Sarrelouis was founded by Louis XIV, 
remained French for a hundred and forty-five years, and was the birth- 
place of Marshal Ney, a Frenchman if ever there was one. In 1795 the 
whole of the Sarre basin had petitioned in an enthusiasm described by , 
Goethe himself for union with France “en une seule et méme famille.” 
And the town of Landau supported a heroic siege against the army of 
Brunswick. To adopt the German form of the name insinuates that the 
Sarre is rightfully and to all time absolutely German, which is what all 
Germans would like to be thought, but the French as strongly contest. 

After the war of 1870 the whole of the Sarre and parts of the French 
departments of the Meurthe and the Moselle were seized by Germany. 
It might have seemed natural in 1918 for France to receive them back; 
but to placate President Wilson and to avoid battle with Lloyd George, 
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Clemenceau and Poincaré abandoned Marshal Foch’s demand of the 
Rhine as the only safe line for France’s defence, and contented themselves - 
with a fifteen-year tutelage of the Sarre by the League of Nations and the 
transfer to France of the Sarre coalmines in compensation for the wilful 
devastation wrought by the Germans on those in France., But the mines 
were bought back by Germany in 1935 for half their then actual value: 
a transaction engineered by the League of Nations. Had Foch’s advice 
been taken, there would have been no second World War. At the end 
of the fifteen-year period an overwhelming vote by the Sarrois to return 
to Germany was guaranteed by Hitler’s serried Brownshirt police, and by 
` the Sarrois’ memory of what had happened, long before Hitler’s rise, to 
Rhinelanders who evinced 2 desire to quit the Reich: pistol, rope, whip, 
bludgeon, and blazing torch are arguments beyond compare. ` 

Today the crux of the Sarre problem is not only political and historical, 
but economic. ‘The Sarre’s coal and Lorraine’s iron are mutually indis- 
pensable; therefore the Sarre’s wealth is necessary to France’s well-being. 
Germany, now being wanted to take a share in Europe’s army, was certain 
to use Europe’s need as a lever to regain the Sarre. But here the French 
are adamant. Other reasons apart, were the Sarre to be re-integrated 
into any German economic system, France would lose ọ per cent. of her 
steel output under the Schuman plan, now accepted by the most im- 
portant member-powers, Germany would gain proportionately, and the 
plan, on which much depends for economic European peace, would 
over-balance and crash. To avoid this, it seems probable that a com- 
promise will be found, the Sarre remaining in economic union with France, 
which, by the way, the Sarrois have found much to their advantage, and 
being given political autonomy under the aegis of the United’ Nations. 
Only, UNO will have to act with considerably more vigour and foresight 
than the League was found capable of twenty to thirty years ago, since in 
these conditions much will obviously depend on assuring good relations 
between France and Germany. 

One angle of the problem caused by the plans for German re-armament , 
and its reactions on France is thus linked up with the Sarre. Others were 
dealt with in the January number of this Review. Since that date, when 
everything seemed in misty confusion, some real progress has been made, 
partly at the Lisbon Conference, but more by General Eisenhower’s 
mole-like work at Shape GHQ, without which the North’Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation could not have been set on its feet, as it was a month since 
in London, before the removal of its HQ to Paris. Also, while tacitly 
admitting the French charge that England is not really in Europe, voices 
here have adyanced a theory suggesting that the world has politically 
ceased to be composed of continents, and that an era has begun of hemi- 
spheres and oceans, in which an European organisation and Great Britain 
with her Commonwealth can find places side by side. And theories always 
attract the French. At the same time the framework of the proposed 
West German army has been sketched out at Bonn. But the old reserva- 
tions remain. France will have nothing to do with a revival in any fashion 
of the former German Grassgeneralstab, or an escape by any German army 
from strict outside control. Resurgent German militarism would be as 
dangerous to her as the Soviet threat, and may seem more so. Our 
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rulers know they must tread warily. Will Germans fight for anything but 
an united, untramelled Germany? Yet, all things considered, a cautious 
optimism may be felt. To adapt a famous line, we can fancy: “Thus 
good begins, better remains behind.” But'this will be achieved only by 
much effort and considerable luck. 

At home France is still bedevilled by two thorn-bushes of her own 
special brand: her fiscal system and her constitution, the pricks from 
which are constant and bloody. French taxes are the most complicated, 
the most annoying, and yield the smallest results of any yet devised. It 
is not true, as some have averred, that all Frenchmen evade their taxes. 
What is true is that in the lower income series exist many exceptions and 
allowances which result in taxation sometimes being illusory. Far more 
important is the fact that at least 25, and perhaps up to nearly 40 per cent. 
of the nation does almost wholly evade direct taxation. These delin- 
quents, who are far from thinking themselves so, are the peasant farmers 
and those who live in their wake. So-vital are they to the nation, and so 
impracticable is it to tax them, that no French writer dares even mention 
the problem. ‘The delinquents whom M. Pinay’s fiscal amnesty aims to 
bring back into the fold are hoarders of gold—reported to be held in 
sufficient quantity to re~establish France as a solvent and leading financial 
nation—and of foreign securities snugly tucked away overseas. What 
results such an amnesty can produce remains to be seen. 

And here the constitutional element comes in. M. Pinay, a good 
business man, knows that in the long run receipts must balance expendi- 
ture: otherwise, bankruptcy. But, Prime Minister though he be, he cannot 
lead his followers by their knowledge (as in our House of Commons) that, 
if they do not follow, the Prime Minister may, and almost certainly will, 
dissolve Parliament. The Socialists detest M. Pinay’s fiscal amnesty 
and his reductions in social expenditure. The MRP are terrified of 
losing votes to the Socialists by backing M. Pinay’s firm policy in North 
Africa, the Radicals are much in the same boat; the Socialists vie, with 
Communists in hating M. Pinay as a capitalist; the Communists are, of 
course, “agin” everything; the Gaullists oppose anything that may 


prop up so crazy a constitution as that which permits any group of deputies” 


to dictate to the government. Out of this medley M. Pinay has had to 
- form a majority. e 

M. Pinay chose a method simple and, up to the time of writing, effective. 
He says to Parliament: My policy is “Confidence in confidence.” France 
has been over-spending furiously, has no money, but a gap between 
receipts and expenses of 360 milliard francs. Here are my plans for 
compression, economy, fresh resources. I shall not try to cajole you 
or to bribe a majority out of you. If you do not accept my plans, Goodbye 
and you will be in the soup. Have “confidence in confidence.” To set 
our house in order we have nothing but confidence. Have confidence then 
in confidence, or the house will topple and fall. l 

Deputies have so far supported M. Pinay because they know that the 
soup is thick and nasty, and that they could get out of it only by a con- 
vulsion that might cost them their seats and the profitable career that 
orthodox French parties and many of their members have been accustomed 
to make out of Parliament. Short'of a cataclysm, M. Pinay’s budget is 
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now safe. But the financial storm once weathered, M. Pinay’s recalcitrant 
majority, forced at each stage to vote for him at the crack of his Resigna- 
tion Whip, will be held together with even greater difficulty. Then 
may come the moment foreseen by General de Gaulle and his followers 
when .a reform of the constitution alone can save the country from ruin 
perhaps as complete as its constitutional incapacity brought on it twelve 
years ago. Even in finance the crisis is still acute. Retrenchment, reform 
of the nationalised industries, rejection of nostrums, are odious to the 
Socialists, lukewarm even in support of M. Pinay’s campaign for lowered 
food and commodity prices, because this deprives them of a basis for a dema- 
gogic outcry for increased wages. Real decrease in prices is rendered 
harder by the fact that under the German occupation widespread habits 
of commercial extortion were formed, and French retailers lost their 
former motto of “small profits, quick returns.” -But if, thanks to M. 
Pinay’s sound principles, or to a possible reform of the constitution, a 
normal foundation for financial and commercial life could be achieved, 
unplagued by the pipe-dreams of “advanced” theoreticians and 
despite a certain pessimism among Paris intellectuals, then saner 
ways might quickly prevail, and all the thorns that now sorely prick 
her might be blunted on the armour of France’s marvellously resilient 
nature and on the industrious habits of her sons, 
Joun POLLOCK. 
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THE TWO BERLINS 


HE B.E.A. aircraft landed smoothly at Tempelhof airport. A 
cheerful German hostess led us to a desk where our passports were 
enriched by a rubber stamp, announcing—also in Russian!—that 
the Allied Kommandatura permits us to enter Berlin, and the adventure 
began—the adventure of staying in a city where East and West, Asia and 
Europe, totalitarianism and democracy fantastically meet and interweave 
in every citizen’s daily life. There has never been anything comparable: 
in Danzig, between the two wars, in Trieste today, or in Vienna where 
the circumstances are considerably easier, and where there is, indeed, a 
kind of Soviet-Western co-operation. To say that while walking in 
Berlin one may set foot in Siberia simply by turning a corner is no 
exaggeration, as is proved by the experience of so many people who have 
turned the corner and disappeared for ever. ‘The welcome for the visitor 
from the West is friendly; outside Tempelhof airport he is greeted by the 
“Bridge,” a memorial to the Allied airmen who lost their lives during the 
airlift which frustrated the Soviet blockade of West Berlin. ‘The monu- 
ment, in the shape of the first few arches of a bridge, rises into the air 
with a nostalgic hopefulness, with a contra spem spero. It symbolises a 
dream of a future when Berlin will no longer be a provincial outpost, an 
insecure island, floating uneasily, but the centre of a big, central European 
country, with a natural hinterland. 
Driving into the city, the visitor looks around; was the bombing really 
so terrific? It certainly was, but somehow the eyes are not struck by its 
results so much today as was the imagination during the latter war years. 
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Much has been rebuilt, and though the rubble has not yet everywhere 
been cleared, Berlin today gives no impression of a hopelessly destroyed 
waste. Cologne is worse. It is only the visitor who indulges in historical 
memories. To the Berliner the days of the terror from the skies belong 
to a distant, half-forgotten, past. Even exhilarating memories of the 
airlift period have been pushed aside as something luxuriously romantic. 
Berlin is confronted by questions and problems which demand immediate 
answer or solution, and there seems to be neither. It is like life on a 
volcano, which may erupt at any time, though the inhabitants have the 
irrational hope that it may yet never take place. But there is no pretence: 

, in the minds of two and a half million people of West Berlin, no less 
than of the one and a quarter million East Berliners, there is always an 
awareness of the utter abnormality of the situation. 

The facade should deceive no one: the many hundred neon lights in 
the fashionable Kurfurstendamm—the principal thoroughfare in West 
Berlin—are no symbolic beacons in the darkness. West Berlin’s industry 
works to less than half its capacity, owing to the reluctance of the business- 

,men of Western Germany to place orders in a city whose tomorrow is so 
uncertain. This produces unemployment of 300,000, which means, 
considering also the families of the unemployed, that in a population of 
two and a half million, one million are living on the “dole.” The pro- 
vision of aid for Berlin is taken seriously by the Bonn Republic, with the 
result that a salary deduction is made from every employee in the state, 
and an additional 10 per cent. in stamps is affixed on every inland letter 
—hboth for that purpose. Though this yields about 61 millions a year, 
it is not enough, as I was told in the office of Burgomaster Reuter with 
bitterness. That was the one and only instance of bitterness encoun- 
tered during my numerous interviews and meetings in Berlin; cheerfulness 
is to be met everywhere. Professor Reuter’s task is/not easy, West 
Berlin is not only a metropolis, but also a Land, with himself at the head 
of the local Government, and there is no end to his problems. The kind 
of man he is may be judged from the fact that every morning he defiantly 
drives through the streets of the Soviet sector to his Amt, and so far the 
Soviet-sponsored People’s Police have made no attempt to hinder him. 

To meet these black-uniformed, jack-booted People’s Policemen in 
the streets of East Berlin is like seeing ghosts from the past: they look 
exactly like the 5.5. men. More than that: they behave like their proto- 
types. The swastika has disappeared, but brutality has not. Entering 
East Berlin was the beginning of the real adventure. It had been easy 
to get there. ‘There is nothing simpler than buying a ticket for a short ' 
journey on the Underground from Uhlandstrasse to’ Alexanderplatz; as 
a matter of fact, I was advised to buy two tickets, to avoid complications 
on the return journey. I was also advised to leave in the hotel my West 
German money and all papers except my passport. Then I realised the 
unbelievable: in Berlin one can go from civilised Europe to darkest Asia 
by boarding a U-Bahn train (also by walking, for that matter.) Alighting 
in Alexanderplatz—one of the main centres of the Soviet sector—the 
first shock comes from the appearance of the people. While in West 
Berlin the men and women are dressed neatly and relatively well, in the 
Eastern sector the shabbiness is striking. It is more pan poverty of a 
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section of the community, for it seems to be universal, And it is different 
from ordinary poverty also inasmuch as it impresses one as a “fashion.” 
Nobody wants to appear to be well off, everybody wishes to remain in 
the obscurity of the multitude. A general levelling down is pursued. 
No doubt experience has taught the people that it is much better not to 
be conspicuous: splendour of attire is left to the uniformed Communist 
dignitaries. Shoes are the worst: often torn, never polished, too big 
and in dire need of replacement. But when then the scrutinising, though 
surreptitious, glance slide to the faces of the people in the streets, the 
shock was intensified. One had no need to be a psychologist to read in 
those faces depression, hopelessness and fear, the never-ending night- 
mares from which there is no waking, the weariness, such as results not 
from physical strain, but from nervous exhaustion, from the fear of thé 
knock at the door at dawn. 

I had been warned not to enter into any unwary discussions—an 
unnecessary warning, for the atmosphere was prohibitive. The creeping 
feeling of apprehension, of the wish to turn round and to see what was 
going on behind one, took possession of me. ‘The return ticket to West 
Berlin became an important, a cherished thing. Having changed a few 
Westmarks into Eastern money—in West Berlin at the rate of four East 
to one West one, the refreshments taken in the Soviet sector appeared 
fantastically cheap. However, the East Berliner, paid for his work in 
Eastern marks, does not find it cheap at all. And every slight attempt to 
enter into even the most formal conversation, be it with the Frankfurters 
vendor in the street or the beer-waiter in the Gasthaus, misfired. ‘The reply 
to a question about the weather or a sport event was a suspicious look, 
accompanied by some indistinguishable mumble. There is danger in 
talk to strangers—and the people know it. There were no smiles on the 
faces of the men and women as they walked quickly through the streets, 
sat at, the restaurant tables, and read the uniformed newspapers, or passed 
the giant portraits of Stalin, looking fatherly and benign. There were 
no West Berlin cars to be seen—distinguishable by the “KB” numbers at 
the back. Not everybody has Professor Reuter’s pluck and immunity, 
caused by his name in the Western world, and the People’s Police are 
suspicious of “‘plitocrats,” with the hated—but also envied —“KBs” on 
the numberplates of their cars. 

It is not only the U-Bahn which connects the two Berlins: the Investiga- 
tion Committee of Freedom-Loving Lawyers of the Eastern Zone (Unter- 
suchungsausschuss freiheitlicher Juristen der Ostzone) provides another under- 
ground channel, reminiscent of wartime clandestine movements. It is 
excellently equipped, ably led, and uses cleverly the experience of the 
resistance against Hitlerism. The Investigation Committee, with its 
headquarters in the American sector of Berlin, has been organised by 
Dr. Theo Friedenau, a lawyer of outstanding ability and courage, who was 
involved in the anti-Hitler Jultputsch of 1944, and is now a refugee from 
the Eastern Zone. The Committee provides legal advice to several 
hundred daily visitors from. East Berlin and Eastern Germany, and wisely 
bases it on the law prevailing in Soviet-occupied territory. Moreover, 
through its agents it investigates particular cases of injustice, and sends 
writs—complete with names and addresses, and written in strictly legal 
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terms—to judges, public prosecutors, and Government officials of the 
Soviet Zone, if—as often happens—they are acting in a cruel and inhuman 
way. These writs, sent by mail, are also published in leaflets, distributed 
in the East and broadcast by the American radio station Rias from West 
Berlin every day. A half-day visit to the headquarters of this Committee; 
situated on the outskirts of the city, and heavily guarded outside and 
inside against attack or attempts at abduction, proved to me that it does 
not confine itself to its original purpose., It also investigates through an 
efficient intelligence net the economic, industrial and agricultural life in 
the Russian-occupied German territory, and provides in these-activities 
valuable aid and advice to all who seek it. Whenever possible it prevents 
illegal flow of potential war material to the East. It has even published 
underground newspapers, with the authentic Communist front page, but 
anti-Communist articles and news inside. , The intelligence officers of 
the Investigation Committee occupy important posts in the Communist 
administration in the East, up to the highest strata of the Grotewohl 
state. The pressure of the Untersuchungsausschuss—‘‘you will have to 
pay for your crimes one day!” is its recurrent threat—eased or prevented 
hardship in numerous cases. Security is strictly observed. 

The Refugee Centre is another terminus in West Berlin for traffic 
from the East. At least 150, often as many as 300, cross the boundary 
between the two Berlins daily, hoping to remain in the West. However, 
it is impossible to absorb them all—for two reasons: there are limits to 
the economic possibilities of the West, and there is the anxiety of the 
Bonn authorities not to depopulate the East—for there is hope that the 
unification of Germany will be accomplished one day. Therefore the 
Government-sponsored Refugee Centre sets up tribunals who investigate 
each case on its own merits. Only those who are politically endangered 
are accepted; of them 8o per cent. are flown to the Federal Republic in 
the West, 20 per cent. are kept in free Berlin. But it does not follow 
that those who have not been accepted are forced to return to the East; 
if they do not go voluntarily, they are left alone and subsidised. An 
unfortunate complication is the infiltration of purely criminal elements 
who in wealthier West Berlin have a better scope for their activities. 
Dr. Zimmer, ‘the harassed head of the Refugee Centre, has no easy. task, 
and many worries. He also has to beware of Communist spies, sent from 
the East under the disguise of refugees. However, as everywhere in 
Berlin, and in any other Government Department or private-political 
institution, efficiency, ability and devotion to work prevail, so that really 
good results have been achieved. But all this is beneath the surface. 
Externally, life in West Berlin flows easily, pleasantly and pseudo-normally. 
Excellent food is served in the restaurants, the hotels are good, the coffee- 
houses are comfortable, and the public services function without a. hitch. 
Shop windows are well-stocked, and at week-ends crowds throng through 
the main thoroughfares—happily and apparently enjoying it all. The 
motor traffic is undoubtedly smaller than between the two wars, and other 
signs of provincialisation are evident. But the friendliness of the people 
has not diminished, nor has their sense of humour become blunted. 
Above all, in courage and faith in the future they are second to none. 
Should more severe tests come, their valour will again be shown. Asa 
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German official in Bonn said to me: “When I think of the Berliners, I 
must take off my hat to them.” ... And in the office of Lord Mayor 
Reuter they told me: Make no mistake: should West Berlin fall today, 
Western Germany would fall tomorrow, and in near future the Soviet 
armies would stand on the Rhine, and perhaps reach the English Channel. 
SIMON WOLF. 


THE BELGIAN MONARCHY 


URING discussions which have taken place in Belgium and in 
Britain during recent months frequent comparisons have been 
made between the position of the Sovereigns under the Constitu- 

tion in the two countries. It may be useful to examine, in the calmer 
atmosphere which prevails today, how far the comparisons are justified, 
and to sketch briefly the course of events since the foundation of the 
Belgian kingdom in 1830. No one denies that the prestige of the Crown 
during the first part of Queen Victoria’s reign benefited largely from 
the influence, first of her “Uncle Leopold” and his adviser Stockmar, 
and later from the counsels of the Prince Consort, who had been trained 
in the same school. The royal prestige, which had been considerably 
weakened in the reigns of George I and George II, was strengthened by 
the clear conception of constitutional monarchy formulated by Stockmar 
and applied by his disciples. The sovereign, according to it, should 
never enforce his will in opposition to that of his ministers and Parliament, 
but neither should he abdicate his right to warn and advise and to act as 
an arbiter between the parties. As long as she maintained this policy 
the Queen’s popularity increased, and, in spite of the reaction which 
followed after the death of Prince Albert, her successors were able to 
consolidate the results she had obtained. 

When the Prince of Saxe-Coburg became the King of the Belgians in 
1831 he was faced with a similar problem, but the circumstances were 
different. True, the written Constitution adopted by the Congress was 
largely inspired by England, but it was more rigid, particularly in its strict 
limitations of the power of the Executive, owing to the fact that the 
Belgians wished to prevent their new sovereign from indulging in the 
absolutism which had estranged them from King William of Holland. 
There were besides a number of republicans in the Congress, influenced 
by French revolutionary ideology. If the majority voted in favour of 
constitutional monarchy, tt was because they did not wish to alienate 
the Powers (England and France) who had fostered their independence, 
and because they needed a protector in the military and diplomatic field. 
Hence the decision to give the King the “command of all forces by land 
and sea.” Leopold I and his successors were then at the same time 
in a stronger and in a weaker position than the English sovereigns. As 
“protectors” their right to give urgent advice to strengthen the army was 
accepted, though seldom followed, or followed too late, and their keen 
interest in foreign affairs did not provoke any criticism. But in internal 
affairs their hands were tied by legal restrictions which bound them to 
accept their constitutional oath. This was the “republican monarchy” 
which was hailed at the time as the most liberal in Europe, and which 
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served as a model to other new independent countries, and even to 
conservative Holland when her constitution was altered in 1848. This 
was also the democratic régime which provoked the irritation and the 
„scorn of Austria, Prussia and Russia, who resented the presence of a 
“revolutionary country” on the. “crossroads of Europe.” 

It is scarcely necessary to dwell on the debt of gratitude which Belgium 
owes to her dynasty. Leopold I succeeded in inspiring confidence in 
the country’s future;’Leopold II gave her an economic outlet in the 
Congo which helped considerably in her restoration after the two world 
wars; King Albert undertook the heavy task imposed upon him of 
defending Belgian neutrality, and Leopold III did his utmost to follow 
his father’s great example. History has already shown to those who care 
to read it that, if he did not succeed, he cannot be made responsible for 
this failure. This is not to say that the most perfect harmony always 
existed between the Belgian sovereigns and their people, or between 
kings and ministers. No people are perfect and no man is perfect. And 
when a man occupies a supreme position in the State, suspicion and 
criticism grow in direct proportion with the honours bestowed upon him. 
Constitutional monarchy is, no doubt, the best political régime in the 
modern world, because it is a strong guarantee against dictatorship, and 
provides a unity and a continuity which no other régime can insure, but 
it is not without danger.’ Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, when the Crown 
was offered him, expressed some doubt whether it was possible to assume 
so much responsibility without adequate power to fulfil it. If the country 
is prosperous and secure, the statesmen who are in charge of affairs at 
the time reap their reward; but in periods of depression or after a pro- 
longed occupation, the sovereign is often reproached for sufferings which 
he has done his best to prevent, or which are due to external events 


_beyond his control. 


The task of Leopold I was relatively easy because he succeeded in 
maintaining union between the parties—Liberal and Catholic—as long 
as the existence of the new kingdom was threatened. «Trouble began 
under his successor, soon after the creation of the Parti Ouvrier. in 1885, 
and the agitation for the revision of the Constitution. Personally 
Leopold II was not hostile to social reforms, and encouraged the work 
of a Commission for enquiring into the conditions of the workers, but he 
resented the revolutionary methods adopted by the new party following 
the ideology of the French Commune of 1871. When the revision of 
1892, increasing the electorate from 137,000 to 1,370,000 had failed to 
satisfy their wishes by giving a strong majority to the Catholics, the 
Socialists pursued their campaign for the abolition of plural voting and 
the adoption of general suffrage pure and simple. In spite of the fact 
that the King advocated personal military service, which figured on their 
programme, the republicans rendered him responsible for the resistance 
of the conservative majority. The Congo agitation added fuel to the 
fire, and Leopold II was subjected to the most violent personal attacks, 
in which many Liberals joined the Socialists. After the reception given 
him on the opening of Parliament in 1892, he declared that he would 
never set foot in the House again, and remained henceforth aloof from 
public functions. 
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Contact between the monarchy and the people was fortunately restored 
by the growing popularity of Leopold’s nephew, Prince Albert, and by his 
marriage with Princess Elisabeth of Bavaria. After his accession, the 
young King was soon able to give proof of his impartiality, but it needed 
the war of 1914-18 to bring about the reconciliation of the majority of 
the Socialists with the Crown. The German aggression caused all 
Belgian statesmen to rally round their King. After the battle of the 
Yser, the sovereign had invited the Socialist leader, Vandervelde, to visit 
the front. ‘The latter asked me to accompany him, and I remember 
seeing Albert I and the republican leader walking side by side on the 
digue at La Panne, engaged in conversation. When the interview was 
over, Vandervelde came back in high spirits: “Don’t tell anyone,” he 
declared, “but we have won our General Suffrage.” ‘The King, no 
doubt, had said to him what he said later in Parliament, after his triumphal 
entry into Brussels: “Equality in suffering implies equality of right.” It 
appeared to him fundamentally unjust that the young soldiers who had 
fought so bravely and at such heavy cost should not ‘enjoy the same rights 
as the civilians who had remained at home. This removed the last 
obstacles which had prevented the second revision of the Constitution, 
but the royal initiative did not go further. Albert I had been compelled 
_ to govern by decrees during the war. In spite of those who urged him to 
give a strong lead to the nation during the critical years which followed, 
he considered that his main task was over, and that he should resume a 
strictly constitutional attitude. When a series of coalition governments 
had failed to solve Belgian financial difficulties, and the country was 
faced with bankruptcy, it was with some reluctance that he accepted in 
1926 the “special powers” that Parliament wished to confer upon him, 
and he did it on condition that this exceptional measure should only be 
taken for a limited period and for a special purpose—the restoration of 
Belgian credit. 

Those whose mind has been prejudiced against Leopold III seldom 
mention the first six years of his reign. He had promised, on his accession, 
to “follow the example of his father,” and he was faithful to his word. 
The tradition was not interrupted. We notice the same scrupulous 
loyalty to the Constitution, the same care of limiting the “special powers” 
conferred upon him during the second financial crisis of 1932, the same 
impartiality in party quarrels. After the critical elections of 1936, which 
had brought into the House a number of Flemish separatists and Rexists, 
the young King made a point of consulting the leaders of all parties, 
including the Communists, before calling for a second time on M. Van 
Zeeland to form a coalition Cabinet. He supported M. Spaak in the 
` policy which the country adopted in 1936, and which was in strict 
accordance with the wishes of the vast majority of the people. he 
Minister acknowledged his debt to the Sovereign in Parliament after the 
crisis of 1938, and rendered a glowing homage to his devotion to duty. 

Whatever happened since does not belong to this story, because the 
war and the years of exile which followed interrupted the normal relation- 
‘ship between the Sovereign and his people. We may therefore say that, , 
during four reigns, the Belgian Constitution did not disappoint the hopes 
of those who drafted it, and that recent events do not obliterate the results 
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achieved during a hundred and twenty years. This alone should enable 
King Baudouin to resume the constitutional tradition. We should not 
forget, however, that the success of a constitutional monarch does not 
depend only on his own efforts, but also on the loyalty with which these 
efforts are appreciated, and on the confidence given him by his people. 
His prestige cannot be preserved indefinitely if the slightest mistake he 
makes is grossly exaggerated, or if any decision he may take in exceptional 
circumstances is considered as a violation of the Constitution. Success 
depends on loyalty, but loyalty and confidence should: be mutual. The 
Constitution says that the last word rests with the nation, but it’says also 
that the Sovereign should be respected: his person is inviolable. 

Some of my Belgian friends have frequently asked me, during the last 
years, why the position of the British Sovereign is so secure. Is it, they 
suggest, because their power is so limited that conflict becomes im- 
possible? Are they figureheads, symbols of the nation, which every 
patriot is bound to respect? Such questions reveal a strange lack of 
knowledge of British institutions. Apart from the authority given to 
| Belgian kings in military matters and problems of defence, the position 
of the sovereign in both countries is very similar. They have the right 
to be informed of the Government’s intentions, to receive all information 
necessary to form their own judgment, to warn and to advise. ‘They stand 
above parties and act as arbiters when their intervention is necessary to 
restore peace and ensure the continuity of government. ‘These rights 
have been used and jealously preserved, not only by Queen Victoria, but 
by Edward VII, George V, and George VI. Many examples are recorded 
in Jennings’ Cabinet Government; others may be found in Sir Frederick 
Ponsonby’s -Recollections of Three Reigns. The only difference is that, 
while every private initiative taken by a Belgian king is widely advertised 
and often hastily criticised, the greatest discretion is observed in this 
country, where the tacit understanding that “the King can do no wrong” 
silences criticism. My Belgian friends were nearer the truth when they 
spoke of a “national symbol.” But a monarch can be a symbol without 
being a mere figurehead. On the contrary, it is because of tts symbolical 
value that the Crown has played in modern British history its very im- 
portant part, of arbiter and adviser. It is also on account ‘of its 
symbolical value, and the fact that it is “the incarnation of the country” 
that it is sheltered from attacks, even during the most painful crises. 

‘The monarchy appeals to religious-minded people; that is why it is 
so popular among the Catholics in Belgium. It does not appeal to 
nationalists or agnostics, and the fact that some Belgian Socialists are 
inclined to find fault with it is no mere coincidence. Some of them are 
republican at heart, and follow the French revolutionary tradition. Many 
more are ready to accept the national Constitution because they realise 
that, even if it were not supported by the majority, the monarchy is the 
only means of maintaining unity in a country deeply divided on political 
and linguistic grounds. Ever since 1914, Socialist leaders have co- 
operated in a succession of Coalition Cabinets, and have rendered .most 
valuable service. After the death of King Albert, Vandervelde wrote an 
_ obituary article in Le Peuple from which I extract the following lines: 

“Those who reproached us, with betrayal of our republican principles in 
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becoming, in agreement with our party, the King’s ministers simply 
proved that they knew nothing of the personality of the first citizen of 
Belgium and of the country’s institutions. King Albert was the ideal 
incarnation of this ‘republican monarchy’ which the authors of the 
Constitution wished deliberately to create in 1831.” There is no reason 
why the same attitude should not ‘be observed by a new generation of 
statesmen who would agree to give King Baudouin their loyal support. 
Meanwhile, the best service which English observers might render to 
Anglo-Belgian friendship is to forget their prejudices and to allow time 
to do its healing work. Even those who believe that King Leopold was 
unjustly treated should not forget that his last wish was to let bygones be 
bygones, and to see his son reap the fruit of his own sacrifice. 
EMILE CAMMAERTS. 


THE ARAB REFUGEES 


OR the fourth year in succession the Assembly of the United 

Nations has been occupied with the problem of the eight hundred 

thousand Arab refugees from Palestine. Originally, their need was 
laid before the Assembly in the summer of 1948 by the late Count . 
Bernadotte, the mediator of the United Nations, in his last report, 
written a few days before his murder. At that time the number to be 
helped was estimated at three hundred and fifty thousand; and’ the 
Assembly that year was moved to establish a Relief Administration, and 
to vote for it a budget of thirty-two million dollars. Count Bernadotte 
urged that all the Arabs who wished to return to Israel should have the 
right to go back, but the authorities of Israel did not find it possible to 
permit any general return while the bitter fighting for independence and 
existence was being waged. Since then, the numbers of refugees have 
more than doubled, and they are distributed in the Arab States around 
Israel. The largest number, between three hundred and fifty thousand 
and four hundred thousand, are in the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan, 
which includes the Arab section of former Palestine west of the Jordan 
as well as the territory east of the river. -T'wo hundred thousand are 
harboured in the Gaza enclave, at the south-western end of what was 
Palestine, and occupied by the Egyptian army since the beginning of 
the invasion. The rest are distributed between Syria, the Lebanon 
and Egypt. Twenty-three thousand, indeed, who are classified as 
refugees and so within the charge of the United Nations administration, 
are in the territory of Israel. They have come from Arab areas of 
Palestine, and are being integrated into the life of Israel. 

After the armistice agreements were made between Israel and the 
Arab States in 1949, it was expected that negotiations would begin at 
once for a definite settlement, and would embrace the solution of the 
refugee problem. But all the efforts of the United Nations organs to 
bring about a definite settlement, and the efforts of Israel to initiate 
direct negotiations with the Arab States to this end have hitherto been 
rebuffed. Meantime, Israel has received an immigration of Jews which 
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now surpasses the number of Arabs who have fled, and the incoming 
Jews have taken the places, the town-quarters and the villages, the fields 
and the pastures of the out-going Arabs. A large part of the immigrant 
Jews are from Arab countries: Yemen and Iraq in Asia, Tripoli and 
Tunis and Morocco in North Africa. It became clear that repatriation 
could not be the principal solution. The United Nations appointed 
in 1949 an Economic Survey Commission to report on the economic 
development. of the Middle East States, and to give particular attention 
to the reintegration of the refugees into the lite of the area on a self- 
maintaining basis. Its chairman was an American, Mr. Gordon Clapp, 
who had been chairman of the Directors of the Tennessee Valley” 
Authority, and had much experience of resettlement. The Commission 
included also a British member, Sir Desmond Morton. They came to 
the conclusion that the Arabs should be resettled permanently in Arab 
countries, and that immediately public works should be undertaken in 
the countries of refuge in order to give the able-bodied employment, 
and at the same time increase the absorptive capacity of those lands for 
a larger population. 

The General Assembly of the United Nations accepted their report, 
and established, in place of the original Relief and Refugee Administra- 
tion, a Relief and Works Administration for Palestine Refugees in the 
. Middle East—for short U.N.R.W.A., P.R.M.E. A Canadian General 
was appointed as the first Director. The Assembly resolution invited 
the members of the United Nations to contribute a larger sum than 
had been given for relief, in order to provide the equipment and skilled 
direction for the works to be undertaken, and with the hope that mere 
relief would be radically reduced and rehabilitation be rapidly achieved. 
Unfortunately, that hopé was in great measure frustrated, because the 
sums which the members of the United Nations were expected to 
contribute were only partially paid. A modest beginning was made 
with public works, particularly in Jordan. But in 1951, of one hundred 
and fifteen thousand able-bodied men only fifteen thousand were 
employed. It is one of the hard circumstances of the problem that 
eighty-five per cent of all the refugees are dependents, children, mothers 
and old people. Nearly half are under the age of sixteen. The 
. refugees themselves too, have been resistant to employment and remain 
in “restless, resentful idleness.” ‘The political leaders for long insisted 
that they should return to Israel, as a pre-condition to peace negotiations 
between the Arab States and Israel. It took two years to drive that 
unrealistic idea out of their heads; but in February last year, the political 
committee of the League of Arab States, who had been the protagonists 
of the demand for repatriation, at last decided to encourage and support 
the schemes of temporary employment. 

The Conciliation Commission of three members, representatives of , 
the United States, France and Turkey, which was appointed by the 
Assembly in 1949, to help Israel and the Arab States to transform the 
armistice agreements into permanent treaties, has been concentrating its 
efforts for three years on plans of resettlement. By that anomalous 
division which. characterises much--of international efforts, the body 
which does the planning and the political negotiations is separate from 
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the body which does the administration and the practical work. So 
the Conciliation Commission and the Relief and Works Administration 
carry on their combined tasks apart from each other. The Government 
of Israel, on its side, has repeatedly declared to the United Nations its 
desire to take part in helping the resettlement by payment of com- 
pensation for the Arab property in Israel which it has taken over, and 
it has affirmed its willingness to make an immediate payment into a 
reintegration fund without waiting for the initiation of peace negotiations. 
Moreover, while insisting that the general repatriation of refugees is 
impossible, it has been prepared to re-admit a portion of the refugees, 
“in classes that can be integrated in their economy,” and with a view to 
reuniting families that are now divided. 

The last efforts of the Conciliation Commission were made this 
summer in Paris at long-drawn Conferences with delegations from 
Israel and the Arab States. The conferences were conducted by the 
honest broker with each party separately, and the results were sadly 
disappointing. ‘The Commission put forward certain broad proposals 
for discussion, and met with little or no response. ‘The contrast is 
marked between the futility of the efforts of the Commission designed 
for conciliation, which cannot bring the contending parties round one 
table, and the relative efficiency of the Mixed Armistice Commissions, 
set up under the agreements which the United Nations mediator, Dr. 
Bunche, brought about in 1949 between Israel and each of the four 
Arab States in turn, Egypt, Lebanon, Jordan and Syria. In those 
Commissions delegates of the armistice states sit constantly, under the 
chairmanship of one of the United Nations staff, to resolve the day-to- 
day questions which arise about the agreement, and to hear complaints 
of violation of frontiers and the terms of the armistice. By and large, 
they have secured the observance of the terms. The success of the 
one instrument and the failure of the other are a cogent argument for 
the principle which Israel repeatedly emphasises, that the first condition 
of the peace-making is thet the parties should meet together and talk 
face to face, and not through a pillar-box. 

If the action'of the United Nations in the ways of resettlement has 
hitherto had small result, the action for the Arab refugees by one of 
its specialised agencies has a more promising record. The Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organisation (UNESCO) has been concerned 
with the education of refugee children since 1949; and by the end of 
last year it had opened one hundred schools in the Jordan, Syria, 
Lebanon and Gaza areas. The number of pupils was over forty 
thousand, and besides the schools of UNESCO, nearly as many private 
schools are maintained by voluntary bodies, e.g. the Quakers, which 
receive a grant-in-aid from the fund of the United Nations. Another 
twenty thousand refugee children are in government schools in Egypt, 
Jordan and Syria. In all, one hundred thousand Arab children, which 
is equivalent to a fifth of the children of school age, are receiving 
education; and that is about the same proportion of Arab children as 
attended the schools in Palestine of the British Mandatory Administration. 
The programme of the schools comprises vocational training in agri- 
culture and handicrafts, and also courses for adults. One of the first 
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requisites of resettlement is to give technical training to able-bodied 
workers, because the improvement in agricultural methods will be an 
essential step in their rehabilitation. 

At the last General Assembly in Paris the ad hoc political committee 
was occupied for weeks with two aspects of the Arab refugee problem. 
It was concerned, first, with the question of maintenance and enlarge- 
ment of the Conciliation Commission, and, secondly, with a specific 
programme for the employment of refugees. The one resolution dealt 
with the affairs of state, and the other with the state of affairs. Both 
resolutions were originally sponsored by the group of the four Powers 
most concerned with the Middle East: the United Kingdom, the United 
States, France and Turkey. For a time the debate was as stultifying 
as those of previous Assemblies. The parties directly concerned, Israel 
and the Arab States, were intransigent, each clothed in the impenetrable 
armour of her self-righteousness. The Arab spokesmen demanded 
repatriation, and the spokesmen of Israel pleaded for resettlement. 
The representatives of the Soviet Union repeated with wearisome con- 
sistency that the appointment and the maintenance of the Conciliation 
Commission was a trick of American imperialism designed to prevent 
the two parties from coming together. The representatives of the 
Soviet bloc played variations on the same theme. 

It was characteristic of the unreason and intransigence of the Arab 
delegates that the delegate of Saudi Arabia attacked Israel for its offer 
to receive a portion of the refugees. That offer, they said, was made 
in order to obtain cheap man-power for their agricultural programme. 
In the end, however, a more reasonable mood was induced by a 
Canadian amendment of the resolution about the Conciliation Com- 
mission which proposed to omit all reference to first principles to helping 
the economy of Arab States, to previous decisions about repatriation, 
and to enlargement of the body. Agreement was obtained from all the 
states, except the Soviet bloc, on the maintenance of the Commission 
as at present constituted, and with the functions of mediating and 
lending its good offices. The fate of the second resolution was more 
propitious, and in the end a specific scheme was adopted without any 
dissentient. Israel was not present at the voting; and the Soviet bloc ° 
abstained, 

The Director of the United Nations Relief and Works Agency, Mr. 
Blandford, an American, had prepared a scheme for gradual absorption 
of the refugees in employment in Arab countries, partly in public works, 
partly in agricultural enterprise, and partly in industrial occupations. 
The scheme required a budget of two hundred and fifty million dollars 
over a period of three years, of which fifty millions was for relief, and 
two hundred millions for works. The director was assisted by an 
Advisory Council, which included an English representative, Sir Henry- 
Knight, who had large experience of relief action in India; and the 
United Kingdom gave practical help to the plan by promising the 
contribution of fifty million dollars over the three year period. 

The Turkish delegate made a helpful intervention, pointing to the 
immense improvement in Greek and ‘Turkish relations which had 
followed the exchange of populations between x two states after the 
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bitter warfare in the ‘years after the first world war. A million Greeks 
displaced from Anatolia had been happily settled with the help of a 
loan guarantee by the League of Nations, and the settlement has been 
followed by permanent peaceful relations between the two nations. 
It was clear that the action of the Governments and members of the 
United Nations would need io be supplemented by the helping human 
hand of voluntary bodies. And that condition should not be lacking. 
A Conference of Churches held at Beirut in May, 1951, recognised that 
the resettlement of the refugees was a matter which concerned all, and 
that the churches should play their part in removing the reservoirs of 
bitterness. | 

The resolution which was finally adopted invited the combined 
members of the United Nations to contribute the two hundred and 
fifty million dollars that are required over the three years for the 
execution of the plan. The test of the sincerity of the United Nations 
will come this year, and will determine whether the programme can 
become effective. Will the United States, the United Kingdom, and 
a few of the other members.which have the habit of generous contri- 
butions for refugees, assure the means, and will the Arab States show 
the co-operation which is essential for fulfilment of a programme of 
integrating the refugees in their agriculture and industry? It is devoutly 
to be hoped that the new approach will have a fair trial. For too long 
human misery has been the pawn of politics; so the best hope of’ 
salvation is by works. 

NORMAN BENTWICH. 
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CHINA AND THE UNITED STATES 


HY is there such intense and bitter hatred in China for the 
American people? ‘That is the question which one naturally 
asks in reading the reperts we get from our correspondents 
in the Far East. Perhaps for many people in this country it is to be 
explained by the fact that the Chinese Government is closely linked 
with Russia, and is merely proving her loyalty to her ally by adopting 
this extreme antagonism and active hostility. But the Chinese are 
obviously on their own account really inflamed and full of a deep and 
genuine hatred against U.S.A. It is not merely an imitation of the 
Russian antagonism, It is not a case of the pupil being roused to a 
greater extent emotionally, as so often happens, than the teacher himself. 
No, this Russian indoctrination found a rich soil in which to flourish 
and call forth all the latent fervour of the Chinese people. There was 
a spontaneous response to the Russian appeal, and there is no sort of 
doubt that Mao Tse Tung in his anti-American policy expresses the 
feelings of the Chinese generally and therefore has their backing. 
When and why did this deep seated hostility against U.S.A. arise? 
Everyone familiar with China before 1937 knows that America was 
the greatest benefactor she ever had. It was not possible to travel 
round the country without being confronted in practically every large 
town with evidence of American goodwill and generosity. ‘There were 
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thirteen universities which she sponsored through her various philan- 
thropic and missionary bodies—notably Lingnam in Canton, St. John’s 
in Shanghai, Yenching in Pekin, Nanking University and Ginling College 
for Women in Nanking. Then we had the Peking Union Medical College, 
a Rockefeller Foundation, and a fine library building bestowed upon the 
Tsing Wah University in, Peking, a national non-Christian institution. 
The American Boxer Indemnity was returned unconditionally, and 
most generous grants were given to the vast number of Chinese who 
proceeded to American universities — particularly Columbia — after 
passing through one of the three hundred and thirteen Middle Schools 
established by the American missionary societies in China. We used 
to say in Hong Kong that modern education on western lines, as opposed 
to the old classical system, was directed and controlled from Columbia 
University and was inspired and therefore influenced by John Dewey. 
His distinguisłed students, such as Dr. Hu Shih, brought about the 
literary revolution in China and so made, by simplification of the 
written language, general knowledge accessible to the masses. James 
Yen, also, went for higher education to U.S.A. and returned with zeal 
to work for the welfare of the people by establishing the Mass Education 
Movement in 1923. 

After the first world war there was a close liaison between China and 
U.S.A. because Young China wanted to get rid of the shackles which 
held her tied to the old cramping classical tradition, and it was in 
America where this spirit of revolt could best be fanned into flame; for 
America was peopled by those who had broken away from the old 
tradition of Europe. It was in U.S.A. that the Chinese student found 
the greatest encouragement and acquired the deepest conviction that 
the future is more important than the past, that science is more 
important than classical studies, and that tradition is the enemy of 
progress.* After her own revolution in 1911,: Young China turned to 
the American people for instruction and guidance, and they ‘responded 
with great goodwill and gave proof of their friendship by bestowing 
most generously .those educational gifts already mentioned. ‘This close 
friendship between the two countries, based on common ideals and 
aims in education and a general willingness on the part of China to 
play the part of pupil, came to an end in 1937. During the previous 
decade Chiang Kai Shek had got rid of the war lords and crushed the 
communists in 1927, and the remnants he finally drove out with the 
aid of General Falkenhausen from ‘Kiangsi, forcing them to take refuge 
in Yenan. He steadily consolidated his position as leader of the Kuo 
Ming Tang and became President of the Chinese Republic. Certainly 
from 1934. onwards China, under Chiang Kai Shek, was making rapid 
progress and was at peace. ‘The communists were restricted to their 
headquarters in Yenan, and as far as my own experience went they 
were Causing no trouble. It was easy and pleasant to travel to the distant 
parts of the country, to ‘Szechuan, Inner Mongolia, Kwangsi and 
Yuannan, without the slightest danger. In 1936 I travelled from Ostend 
to Hong Kong by train, for in that year the Hankow-Canton line was 
completed. - 

The real obstacle to China’s development from 1930 onwards was 
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not the internal conflict between the communists and the Kuo Ming 
Tang, but the aggression of the Japanese, particularly in the North where 
they violated all the recognised laws of civilised behaviour. They staged 
incidents, as in Mukden in 1931 whereby they justified their invasion 
and control of Manchuria. They defied the Chinese customs, and so 
by smuggling vast quantities of goods deprived the Chinese government 
of large sums of money. Mukden and Dairen became centres of the. 
drug traffic—opium, heroin and morphine. In North China there were 
two hundred Japanese controlled factories, the products of which were 
sold by Korean ronin in different parts of China—the deliberate aim 
being to undermine the moral and physical well-being of the Chinese 
people. The Times made a severe comment at the time on this aspect 
of Japanese aggression. ‘Chinese fishing rights were ignored, Japanese 
gun boats went anywhere, radio stations were set up. In fact the Tanaka 
plan was being developed, its aim being the conquest of China and the 
domination by land and sea of Asia; and when Japan saw China becoming 
strong and united under Chiang Kai Shek, she launched a concerted 
military attack in 1937. ‘The Foreign Minister was Wang Ching Wei 
who asked for the aid of the American Ambassador at this crisis, but 
received the answer that the economic interests of U.S.A. in China 
were too small to justify intervention. As America had given every 
indication of deep interest and real friendship for nearly twenty years 
through her munificent bounty to China’s social, medical and educational 
institutions, this official reply stunned the Chinese government. The 
head of the permanent staff of the Chinese Foreign Office, an Oxford 
graduate, told me that Wang Ching Wei had said that it was the most 
disappointing and unexpected answer he had ever received. The 
contrast between the benevolent, paternal attitude towards China in 
the previous fifteen to twenty years and the cynical indifference to her 
present grave danger shook and shocked China. The mental reaction 
of the Chinese people to the opposite extreme from friendship was 
rapid; it seemed to prove pretence and insincerity in the affection and 
interest U.S.A. had shown. . 

It might well be said thet the Chinese ought to be extremely grateful 
to America in view of the fact that she destroyed Japan as a power and 
reduced her to the status of a fourth or fifth class nation. Japan was 
literally and forcibly, by the might of American arms, lifted from the 
back of China in which position she had been like a mighty leech sucking 
the life blood of her victim. China, however, does not regard it in that 
light. America did not make any effort to curb the aggression and 
violence of the Japanese until the latter attacked Pearl Harbour— 
surely the most stupendous miscalculation in the history of nations. 
In Stanley Internment Camp our comment was that until that moment 
we did not realise that God was on our side, so obvious was it to us now 
that the vast military, naval and air power of the United States would 
inevitably overwhelm the Japanese forces. We speculated on the, 
motives behind this, to us, utterly insane adventure. Was it due to 
megalomania or was it desire to commit hara-kiri on a national scale? 
There is no doubt that the Japanese could not get a military decision 
in: China; in fact they were bogged down. My own guess was that 
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they would attack Russia through Manchuria to justify the withdrawal 
of troops from China, rather than suffer the humiliation of having to 
admit failure. There was some evidence of their disappointment and 
disillusionment about the Chinese campaign—its enormous cost and 
its negative result. In Tokyo Railway Station in 1939 I saw a Japanese, 
who had apparently returned from a game of golf, have his clubs seized 
and smashed to pieces, and I was told that it was because he was being 
frivolous and was not taking seriously enough the fact that the country 
was at war with China. 

The Chinese think that they did “their share in destroying Japan, and 
that in any case the withdrawal of Japanese forces and the freeing of 
China were, from China’s point of view, merely incidental to the Pacific 
campaign against Japan. It was not a specific aim of that campaign 
and in fact would not have occurred had the Pearl Harbour incident 
not taken place. America’s primary ‘aim was to destroy her own enemy 
Japan and not to save China. Then again, and more important, the 
Chinese believe that America is building up Japan again as a military 
power, and that, of course, rouses the deepest feelings in China. It 
has been said that the Korean war is really between America and Russia 
whereas it could be described as a war between China and Japan; for 
the attitude of the former to the latter is precisely that of France towards 
Germany in Europe where guarantees have been given to France against 
a repetition of German aggression—but there is no Pacific Pact giving a 
similar assurance to the Chinese. If France had not been givefi this 
sense of security, her obvious ally would be Russia, as in the past, and 
there would now be a majority of communists in her government. So 
in the Far East—there is a marriage of convenience between China and 
Russia based on a common hatred and fear of a revived Japan, and there 
is naturally bitter enmity against U.S.A. which is sponsoring this 
revival. ‘This is also shown in the disgraceful treatment meted out to 
American missionaries—priests and nuns—who in the past have rendered 
such valuable services to China, and it explains the Chinese tenacity 
and determination to hold on to Korea which is the stepping stone for 
Japan into China. 

China has little in common with Russia, for the latter demands in 
her system of social philosophy the docile, obedient citizen, whereas 
the former according to the Confucian ethic lays stress on the individual 
superior man. Intense hatred of a foreign nation acts as a binding force, 
and this, by intensive propaganda and communistic indoctrination 
through wireless, mass meetings and severity of external discipline, 
may ‘create a change in the national outlook; but it will take many years 
to counteract the two thousand five hundred years of Confucian philo- 
sophy. But while China is consulting her own interests in seeking the 
support of Russia in her policy of expansion, it is equally true to say 
that Russia gains an even greater benefit by encouraging China to dis- 
sipate her resources in men and material in these efforts to extend her 
borders; for the last thing Russia wants is a China of five hundred 
millions united, strong and independent in the political, military and 
economic spheres. That would be a real yellow peril. China, of 
course, has to make concessions to Russia in return for military aid in 
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Korea, and thus by getting more and more into the toils of that country 
she is weaving her own shroud as an independent power. Japan did 
not want a strong China as her neighbour and tried to prevent that 
situation arising by open war. Russia still less wants this, but her 
_ policy is much more subtle. She assists China in her process of self- 
mutilation and at the same time causes the United Nations, especially 
America, to pour out large sums of money, and expand military power 
and air strength. 
LANCELOT FORSTER. 

Professor (Emeritus) of Education, University of Hong Kong. 
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MORAL RE-ARMAMENT 


HE period through which we are now passing is perhaps the most 

critical in history since the decay of the ancient civilisations of 

Egypt and Mesopotamia. These crises are in large part due to 
the need for’an adjustment in social life to new technical inventions and 
discoveries. Such a discovery was the invention of agriculture, with 
its consequences in village life and later in urban civilisation—a mode 
of life strikingly different from the nomadic tribalism which it replaced. 
Later inventions of this order were the working of bronze and—the 
last great technical advance until modern times—the production of ° 
cheap iron some three thousand years ago. ‘The coming of the machine 
and the establishment of the world-market are events of similar 
magnitude. But the necessary adjustments in men’s outlook and mode 
of life have still to be completed. This is the fundamental cause of the 
revolutionary ferment of our age. There is an urgent need for change— 
a change expressed practically in a new social way of life—so that the 
new inventions and discoveries may be rendered fruitful, instead of 
leading us to catastrophe. This was the starting-point for Marx and 
Engels. In their view the idealists and rationalists who had made the 
French Revolution had failed in their thinking to penetrate deeply 
enough into the real basis of society; they had not understood the 
processes whereby it changes. Marx recognised the revolutionary 
nature of the age, and realised that the social evils which had been 
aggravated by industrialism could only be eliminated by a thorough- 
going change in the social order. He developed his ideology and began 
to build up a force—the Communist Party—which should carry it into 
effect on a world-wide scale. 

The century since the publication of the Communist Manifesto has 
witnessed a profound change in the generally accepted views of economic 
and social questions. The positive contribution of Marxism has been 
in stimulating a more realistic examination of these matters than before 
—and all of us, whether we like it or not, have to some extent been 
influenced by Marxism. But the communist attempt at revolution has 
succeeded no more than did the French Revolution in bringing about 
the necessary adjustments in society. The colossal programme of 
industrialisation in Russia has reproduced there, in somewhat different 
forms, the same evils of mass exploitation, misery and social injustice, 
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as were evident during the early stages of industrialisation in the West. 
Russia is now coveting raw materials from areas which have been the 
economic preserves, often under colonial regimes, of the West, and this 
has aggravated the crisis in the relations of the West with the' peoples of 
Asia and Africa. Communism has led in practice to even deeper 
divisions and even more violent conflicts in a world where these evils 
have long heralded the collapse of civilisation itself. But there is still 
time for a new attempt at revolution to be effective. Marx criticised 
the French revolutionaries for not being fundamental enough: we must 
criticise the Marxists for the same reason. Civilisation is built out of 
human beings; and if Marxism has failed to bring about the necessary 
changes in society it is because it has failed to effect these changes in 
the individual. 

Moral Re-Armament aims at accomplishing the social revolution which 
has long been necessary. Its pioneer is Frank Buchman, an American 
of Swiss descent, whose life-work dates from the early 1g00’s. In those 
years of rapidly growing industrial capitalism in America, his experience 
‘among the poorest of the working-classes in Philadelphia convinced 
him of the need for radical social change. A deep persona! experience 
proved a turning-point in his life. “It was then that I learnt,” he says, 
“that ... the solution of our social problems lay in the human heart. 
When I changed I found the spirit of those around me changed.” 
Wherever he went in America, Europe or Asia, groups sprang up which 
he recognised as the potential nuclei of a new world order, the cells or 
growing-points of what he sometimes calls a “world-organism”’ capable 
of transforming society. He presented the challenge of four absolute 
moral standards—honesty, purity, unselfishness and love—a clear formu- 
lation of that morality which all the great religions have taught, and 
which notably is enshrined in the Sermon on the Mount—but with the 
emphasis on their absolute claims, in contrast to the relative morality and 
falling standards symptomatic of our decaying civilisation. Effective 
contact with God, he insists, is conditional on facing up to these 
absolute standards in one’s life, and on making the necessary restitutions 
or apologies for what has been done amiss. The application of these 
principles, for instance, in the home between husband and wife, and 
between parents and children, builds the necessary unity and depth of 
fellowship, and makes possible the co-operative action, which are the 
essential prerequisites for a new world order. . This, he maintains, is 
the only answer to the atomising divisions and conflicts of modern 
society, which Marx so cogently analysed, and which communism so 
ably exploits. 

Among those who have devoted themselves to this objective there 
can be no class barriers. ‘The simple principle is found to work, that 
“where everybody cares enough and everybody shares enough, everybody 
has enough.” This, suggests Buchman, demonstrates an economic 
truth of world-wide validity: “there is enough in the world for everyone’s 
need, but not for everyone’s greed.” Until the late twenties Buchman 
was building up the nucleus of a trained revolutionary force, his main 
field of action being among the younger leadership in the universities. 
Thereafter the Oxford Group, as it was called, became well-known in 
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America, Britain and the Dominions, and in the countries of Western 
Europe—though the coming of Nazism jeopardised its further progress 
in Germany, where it was condemned by the Gestapo as ‘supplying the 
Christian ‘garment for world democratic aims.” 

In 1938 Frank Buchman called for the “Moral Re-Armament of the 
Nations.” He saw the urgent need for the democracies to redefine the 
faith by which they could live—their need of an irispired ideology. An 
ideology, so France’s Foreign Minister, Robert Schuman, defines it, 
with reference to Moral Re-Armament, is “a philosophy of life applied 
in action.” Victory in the current global struggle cannot be envisaged, 
according to Buchman, merely in terms of a military victory of the 
West over the communist-dominated East, but as a victory of moral and 
spiritual values over the materialism which is as rampant in the West or 
in Asia as it is behind the Iron Curtain. The present situation can 
only be understood against the background of a wider struggle—“the 
eternal struggle between Evil and Good.” During the war years Moral 
Re-Armament was credited with making an essential contribution to the 
war-effort both in Britain and America. President (then Senator) 
Truman said of it, in his capacity as Chairman of the Senate War 
Investigating Committee: “there is not a single industrial bottleneck I 
can think of which could not be broken in a matter of weeks if this 
crowd were given the green light to go full steam ahead.” „In spite of 
war-losses, such as that of the journalist Fredrik Ramm, a Norwegian 
with a European reputation, at the hands of the Gestapo, and of many 
others in the resistance movements or on the field of battle, Moral 
Re-Armament emerged from the war years as the only ideological force 
in the West capable of countering the threat from the Soviet East, or 
of filling the vacuum in Germany left by the subjection of Nazism. 

Victory in the war of arms reopened the Continent to MRA, 
accelerated its growth in Africa and the Middle East, and made possible 
its penetration throughout Asia. At Caux in Switzerland a unique 
conference centre has been created, where statesmen of East and West 
have been able to meet in an atmosphere which renders even the most 
difficult problems soluble. Gandhi called MRA “the best thing that 
has: come out of the West.” The late Premier of Pakistan, Liaquat 
Aly Khan, was its warm supporter; before he died he invited Dr. 
Buchman to bring a “task force” to his country. Similar invitations 
have been received from political and religious leaders in India and 
Ceylon. A new stability has come gradually to Burma, in part through 
the work of MRA, where the Venerable U Rewata, Chief Abbot of 
80,000 Buddhist monks, and the Anglican Bishop of Rangoon, are among 
its pioneers. From Japan seventy-six leading Japanese* flew, with the 
official backing of their Prime Minister, to investigate Moral Re-Armament 
at first-hand in Europe and America. Its subsequent success in Japan 
has made it an important factor in the Far East. As one Foreign 
Minister said to Dr. Buchman at San Francisco, “You made peace with 
Japan before we signed it.” 

In Europe its effect may already have been decisive in preventing the 
further advance westwards of the Iron Curtain. The facts of its impact 
in the Ruhr, in the Paris Red Belt, in industrial Lombardy, and in docks 
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such as Amsterdam and Marseilles, suggest that its contribution to 
economic and political stability has been at least as great as that of 
Marshall Aid. When last winter the Communists were attempting to 
paralyse the Ruhr by starting a series of strikes in the coalmines, their - 
strategy was frustrated by the new relationship between management 
and workers brought about through MRA—notably in the group of 
pits under the Gelsenkirchen Coalmining Company, the largest in the 
Ruhr, where the initiative of the Managing Director, Herr Hans 
Dutting, has been met by a remarkable response from the Works Councils, 
which were formerly communist-dominated.t It has been equally 
successful in eliminating much of the hatred and suspicion between the 
peoples of Western Europe, and in laying the necessary basis of unity. 
Both M. Robert Schuman and Chancellor Adenauer have paid tribute 
to the part which MRA has played in creating the new atmosphere 
_ between France and Germany of which the Schuman Plan is the tangible 
evidence. In England it is an unpublicised fact that MRA has played 
an important part.in bringing stability to the docks. Since a section 
of the small militant group who decide what happens in the docks, 
including the leader of the Beaverbrae strike, changed from being (in 
their own words) “men of bitter hatred to men prepared to rebuild the 
world,” communist strategy, in these vital nerve-centres of Britain has 
been foiled. Similarly in the coalmines, as Harold Lockett, Secretary 
of the North Staffordshire Miners, said: “When Moral Re-Armament 
comes in, communism goes out, production goes up, absenteeism goes 
down.” Such evidence could be endlessly multiplied. Through MRA 
a series of airlines strikes were last year speedily settled in America; 
Dr. Azikiwe (Zik) in Nigeria apologised to his opponents and so brought 
a new factor into African politics; the losses of communist leadership 
to MRA in Western Germany led, in 1950, to the dismissal of forty 
regional party leaders and to the reconstruction of the entire party 
executive there. 

In spite of its success in frustrating communist strategy in various 
parts of the world, and in spite of communist hostility expressed in 
attempts (partially successful) to smear MRA and keep news of its 
activities from the public, MRA is not itself anti-communist. It is a 
superior ideology to communism, because it is based on the great realities 
of life which communism either denies or ignores. In building a new 
social order its clash with communism is incidental, though inevitable. 
Many communists coming to the MRA training centre at Caux have 
been won by what is—in an assembly of over a thousand people—a 
demonstration of the new world of “inspired democracy” in microcosm. 
They recognise in MRA an ideology capable not only of preventing the 
deterioration of the world in an orgy of destruction or under the dead 
hand of totalitarian regimes, but also of constructing the new order 
for which—however misguidedly—they have striven. MRA must be 
understood as a revolution—‘‘the revolution which will end revolution 
by changing human nature and re-making men and nations.” It aims 
to bring the answer to the present crisis where, in Professor Toynbee’s’ 
words, civilisation itself is on trial. It is an answer which changes the- 
social structure as well as changing people: “social change, economic 
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change, national change and international change, are all based on personal 
change.” Its aim is the establishment of a new order of society, as 
far beyond civilisation as civilisation is beyond primitive savagery. 
“World history,” says Buchman, “can be changed; that is the destiny 
our of age.”’t 

R. C. Mowar. 
Royal Naval College, Greenwich. 


*The delegation included the governors of seven prefectures; members of the 
Democratic, Liberal and Socialist parties in both Houses of Parliament; the Mayors 
of Hiroshima, Nagasake, Kobe and Nagano; the president of the largest electrical 
company (Shibaura Electric) and of the largest insurance company (Nippon Life); 
trades union leaders; and leading educational, press and radio representatives. For 
these and other facts see Peter Howard; Zhe World Rebuilt (Blandford Press, 1951). 

t‘‘In the last three years the number of communists on the works councils of the 
Ruhr has dropped from 72 per cent to 25 per cent. The main credit must go to MRA.” 
(Herr Hubert Stein, Member of the Executive Committee of the West German National 
Union of Miners). 

{This and previous quotations are from Dr. Buchman’s collected speeches, Remaking 
the World (Blandford Press). 
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RELIGION AND POLITICS IN HOLLAND 


N Holland today religion and politics are almost inseparable. This 

fact arises not only from the conditions of life in that country, but 

from the very nature of the Dutch people themselves. ‘There is an 
idea prevalent that the people of the Netherlands are a very religious 
people and that they are almost exclusively Calvinists. While the first 
part of this idea is to a large extent true, the second is not. Even in 
the extreme north, in the provinces of Friesland and Groningen, where 
Calvinism has its strongest grounding as well as its best results, one 
can come across quite large congregations of Roman Catholics, and some 
smaller ones of other bodies which are almost equally opposed, though 
on different grounds, to the tenets of Calvin. Lutheranism also exists 
in many parts of the country in a divided state (Evangelical and Liberal, 
or Free) on a small scale, and there are well-attended Jewish Synagogues 
in many cities. One of the most noteworthy things one discovers in 
studying the history as well as the present-day character of the Dutch 
people is their toleration, especially towards the opinions and faiths of 
foreign refugees. This toleration exists in spite of the energy, and even 
the virulence at times, with which among themselves they will maintain 
their own opinions on quite minor matters. Being outside such local 
disputes not only British Puritans, in the “Mayflower” Pilgrimage, for 
instance, and French Huguenots find asylum in Holland, but Catholic 
refugees from France, both clerical and lay, last century found shelter 
from their persecutors and opportunities to practice their own religion 
in their own way. In recent times this tolerant spirit has been displayed 
in the way many religious refugees from Central Europe have been 
received and also in the way a large number of international congresses, 
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Protestant, Catholic, Theosophist, Spiritist, etc., have been held and 
have been welcomed alike by the authorities and by the people in general. 

Taking the country as a whole the largest individual religious body is 
that of the Roman Catholics, with a total membership of approximately 
38.5 per cent of the population. This is closely followed by the 
Netherlands Reformed Church, tə which the Royal Family belong, 
though it is in no serise a “State Church,” with about 31 per cent, no 
other single body being as high as 10 per cent, while professedly “non- 
religious” approximate 17 per cent. ‘This last figure must not be taken 
as an indication that there is any large or increasing amount of irreligiosity, 
much less of atheism or agnosticism. ‘There is in Holland today a 
considerable degree of “Liberalism” in religious matters, by which is 
meant a kind of religious feeling that finds its expression and satisfaction 
in the services, and particularly in the sermons and discussions, of all 
and sundry religious bodies. It 1s generally of a Christian character, 
though a Mohammedan mission before the recent war infused some of 
the tenets of Islam mto the minds of a proportion of the people, while 
what is probably a somewhat larger proportion, made up chiefly of 
those who have lived for some timé in the Far East, have acquired 
Buddhist ideas without necessarily belonging to any of the Buddhist 
organisations. With this there is scarcely a single department of life, 
and least of all of politics, which is not ‘directly affected by religious 
faith and opinion. Social and business affairs are especially so influenced, 
and as a rule such a simple matter as household shopping comes directly 
under this influence so that one hears constantly that such and such-a 
shop or store chain is Protestant, Cathclic, Jewish or Socialist, and is 
correspondingly not supported by members of the other parties and 
sects. It is scarcely necessary, therefore, to add that the Trades 
Unions, which have a political significance and influence different from 
those of Great Britain, are also based on fellowship of faith as well as 
of mutual self-interest, and come together collectively only occasionally 
as a loosely federated body of Catholic, Protestant and other religious 
and non-religious unions. 

This direct connection between religion and politics (which those 
who support it do so on the ground that to the really religious person 
faith and Church authority must not only take the first place in life, 
but must affect and give the direction to all its activities) took definite 
form in 1864 when Pius IX. issued his Syllabus against the practices of 
Liberalism, which was taken to mean both religious ‘and political laxity. 
This caused the Catholics of Holland to break away from the already 
declining (after forty years of power) Liberal Party to which many of 
them had belonged. Under the leadership of Dr. H. J. A. M. 
Schaepman, whose family had for long been leaders of Catholic social 
and political life, they formed their own party, the Catholic State Party. 
In subsequent years a number of attempts were made to form minor 
Catholic groups with a greater or less tendency towards the Left, but 
none of these had any serious success. 

About the same time, that is in the early seventies, the Conservative 
Party broke up and a new Anti-revolutionary Party was formed by 
Dr. Abraham Kuyper, also a great religious (Netherlands Reformed) 
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leader. ‘This party is today generally—and probably rightly—regarded 
as representative of Calvinistic principles as applied to politics. With 
Schaepman Kuyper formed a “Union between Rome and Dordrecht,” 
which eventually led to the resumption of diplomatic relations between 
The Hague and the Vatican. This became, and for long continued 
to be, a cause of fierce wrangling between the groups whose main object 
was opposition to the Papacy and the other groups, chiefly but not 
exclusively the Catholics, who were in favour of or less bitterly opposed 
to it. The prevailing conditions of the time and the influence of these 
leaders made the question of education, with that of the maintenance of 
schools and universities, and the appointment of teaching staffs, of 
paramount importance, which it remains to this day. One result of the 
violent controversies concerning ancillary questions, as well as of the 
main problems, has been that there is greater freedom in the matter 
of education in Holland than in most other European countries, while 
the government now supports all sincere and practical educational 
institutions, religious or otherwise, besides conducting primary and 
secondary schools and a university of its own. Schaepman and ‘his 
followers naturally aimed at a system of education that could not, in a 
country so strongly divided on religious matters, be controlled by the 
State, though some supervision of the monetary and social affairs of 
even the Catholic institutions has always been exercised. Kuyper 
wished for State “Schools with the Bible” (that is, schools in which the 
religious teaching is based entirely and directly on the Scriptures) but 
was unable to achieve this, so that such schools, so far as they now exist, 
are run entirely by private enterprise. 

Ten years later Socialism made a sudden appearance in Holland, 
and a Revolutionary Socialist Federation was founded by a well-known 
Lutheran preacher, Fernando Domela Nieuwenhuis. A fiery anti- 
monarchist, he not only acted in such a way as to make it necessary 
he should resign his position in the Lutheran Church but, in 1887, he 
suffered imprisonment for Jesé-majesté. His methods appeared too 
ageressive for most of the Dutch people, even those who agreed with 
him in general principles, and before long the leadership was taken over 
by Pieter Jelles Troelstra, politician and poet, who reconstituted the 
party, and whose activities, apart from an ill-fated attempt at an anti- 
monarchist revolution in November 1918, were parliamentary and 
constitutional. A “Christian Historical Union” was formed later in 
the nineties as a Protestant off-shoot from the Liberal Party, and early 
in the present century the Liberal Party was, with greatly reduced 
numbers, drastically reformed. In the main, in spite of necessary 
changes after the Nazi Occupation, these parties still exist on the same 
lines as when they started. Proportional Representation, which was 
introduced into Holland in 1918, has helped to remove some of the 
disadvantages of religious-political methods, while the system, as it is 
applied to the whole country and not only to individual constituencies, 
has resulted from time to time in very small parties obtaining a single 
seat. Communism has also been a factor to be reckoned with and has 
attracted some whose politics are dictated merely by their objection to 
religious influence; but as a rule its activities, though conducted with 
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vigour and skill, have had little result, and its representation in the 
Chamber has been small. A further reason why religion and politics 
are so closely related in Holland, as can readily be grasped in view of 
what has already been said, is that practically every Dutchman considers 
himself an educationist. He has strong opinions on. all educational 
matters, and these form one of the chief bones of contention between 
the parties. It says much for the tact and discretion of the leaders of 
all parties that Holland has today an educational system that allows all 
religious and philosophical bodies to run their own ae and 
universities. 


Clergy of all denominations are admitted to Parlamen (the “States 
General”) and some of them take a very active part in its proceedings. 
Queen Wilhelmina, a keen Calvinist, during her long reign, recognised 
the valuable work possible from even those clergy from whom she 
differed on matters of religious faith. Early in the present century she 
urged Dr. W. H. Nolens, a prominent Roman Catholic member of the 
Lower Chamber, to accept the Premiership. Nolens, who was popular 
as a social worker among the mining communities, was unofficially and 
in his personal opinions very like many of the leading British Socialists, 
and accordingly strongly opposed to Continental Socialism. He refused 
the Queen’s invitation on the ground that the time was not yet ripe for 
a Catholic priest to accept ministerial office in Holland, however desire- 
able it might be elsewhere. Apart from the services and meetings held 
in their own Church buildings and meeting rooms and a small amount 
of outdoor mission work (religious and political processions and demon- 
strations in the streets are as a rule forbidden, though a few exceptions 
are allowed) the chief means of expression and propaganda by the 
various religious bodies and political parties is that of wireless broad- 
casts, and in these can be traced the close relationship between politics 
and religion. ‘These broadcasts are made through three large and 
several smaller societies which, co-operatively with the government, or a _ 
government-owned chartered corporation, own and control the two 
- wireless stations. ‘The largest of them is a general broadcasting society 
(A.V.R.O.) which adheres to no political or religious tendency, though 
it sometimes broadcasts religious programmes. In membership it is 
closely followed by the Catholic Radio Broadcast (K.R.O.), the Christian: 
(or Protestant) Broadcasting Society (N.C.R.V.) having also a large 
number of members. Among the smaller organisations the largest is 
the Liberal Protestant Broadcast (V.P.R.O.). The various organisations 
take it in turn to use the transmitters, the order of their doing so being 
arranged by a mutual council, which also allots the time certain other 
specialised bodies, concerned chiefly with philanthropy, on one or both 
the transmitters. The State has, of course, the right to demand at any 
time the use of all or part of the transmitting equipment, but exercises 
this right sparingly except in cases of emergency and also regularly for 
weather forecasts and for orders to meuper of the army, navy and air 
forces who may be on furlough. 


HERBERT ANTCLIFFE. 


THE YOUTH OF CATHERINE THE GREAT- 
II. 


HE Soltikoff intermezzo was soon over, and the second of the long 
line of Catherine’s Favourites was a more interesting and important 
person. During his tenure of the British Embassy to Augustus 

HI, Elector of Saxony and King of Poland, residing partly at Dresden 
and partly at Warsaw, Sir Charles Hanbury-Williams engaged the 
services of Stanislas Poniatowski, a handsome and intelligent young 
Pole, whose mother was a Czartoryski, the most influential of the older 
Polish families. On his transfer to St. Petersburg Sir Charles invited 
the young Count, who was believed to be Russophil, to accompany him 
as Secretary of Embassy. The British diplomatist, an‘ ex-Member of 
Parliament and a minor poet, quickly won the confidence of the Grand 
Duchess, and their correspondence, published by Lord Ilchester in 1928, 
is our most precious source of information for the critical years following 
the birth of an heir. Her letters, written in French, are extraordinarily 
frank, while some of his seem to breathe the ardour of a lover, though 
no scandal was involved. Longing for a friend with whom she could 
discuss her hopes and anxieties without fear of betrayal, she craved his 
guidance and adopted his advice. Here is her first surviving letter, 
dated August 3, 1756. “It is a comfort to be able to write to you. Your 
friendship leaves no doubt you ‘will continue to give me your counsel, 
which has been so useful to me. I will write anything which seems 
worthy of your attention, believing that I have no friend more faithful, 
more sincere and more enlightened than yourself. A certain person’s 
health is worse than ever. She coughed and was short of breath and 
she had tried witchcraft when the doctors failed.” “Though I am loyal 
and sincere,” replied the Ambassador, “I have not your knowledge of 
this country. To rule one must create divisions. Continue to listen 
to all their proposals, but let your answers ever be polite and indefinite. 
I implore you to tell me everything you hear about the health of a 
certain person. Nothing interests meso much.” ‘The “certain person,” 
needless to say, was the Empress Elizabeth. 
The Grand Duchess overflowed with gratitude. “What do I not owe 
to the providence which sent you here like a guardian angel, to unite us 
in terms of friendship? If one day I wear the crown, I shall owe it 
partially to your counsels, Without you I should have been the ward 
of the Great Chancellor, over whom I believe I-possess some influence.” 
Next day she touched on the delicate question of the succession. ‘You 
know the universal discontent, particularly among the soldiers, added 
to the fear of having three. or four living pretenders to whom she would 
prefer her relatives. ‘The uncertainty attaching to a child of two, added 
to her timorous disposition, will, I venture to hope, prove safeguards 
during her life. Afterwards, within two or. three hours, every dirty 
trick will certainly be played; yet, whether they wish to exclude us or 
tie our hands, they will not be able to do it alone. There are but few 
officers who are not in the secret, and, if my arrangements for being in 
time do not fail, it will be my fault if they gain the upper hand. Be 
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assured that I shall never play the King of Sweden’s easy-going and 
feeble part, and that I shall perish or reign.” 

The Grand Duchess was now planning every move. ‘What a heart, 
‘what firmness!” commented the Ambassador. “I admire you, I adore 
you more every day. I have no guide, no protector but you. You are 
born to command and to reign; old age alone will kill you. I kiss your 
feet. I am entirely yours. Your orders are my law, your protection 
my ambition.” Her next letter brought further details of her plans. 
“After being informed of her death and being certain there is no mistake, 
I shall go straight to my son’s room. Pray Heaven to give me a clear 
head!” The Ambassador approved her scheme and added, “I am not 
afraid of anything after her death, but I greatly fear the men who might 
take action before it occurs.” He was thinking of Bestueheff, the 
Chancellor, who strove to keep on good terms both with the Empress 
and the Grand Duchess, and whom Sir Charles described as “a very 
slippery eel.” “I shall faithfully guard your secrets,” continued the 
Ambassador, “and give you the best advice I can. I shall tell you 
nothing but the truth. Never will I flatter you.” The latter promise 
was not very strictly observed. “My heart, my life, and my soul are 
all yours. I look on you in everything as a being superior to myself. 
I adore you so much that I can never be worthy of your esteem... . 
When you are settled on this throne, if I am not here I shall come at 
once. I hope you will ask my Master to send me as English Minister 
at your Court. I should like the right to come and go and to profit 
by your leisure hours, for I shall always love Catherine better than the 
Empress. I esteem you, I honour you, I adore you. I shall die con- 
vinced that there ‘was never a sweetness, a soundness, a face, a heart, 
to equal yours.” 

Despite this almost daily exchange of confidences and counsel, in 
which high politics were mingled with endearments and flattery, the 
Ambassador brazenly assured Bestucheff that he was not in correspon- 
dence with the Grand Duchess and had no wish to be. When the 
Chancellor begged him to say a good word to her on his behalf, he 
refused on the ground that he did not wish to be mixed up in any 
intrigues. “It would have been to furnish him with weapons,” he 
‘explained to Catherine, “and perhaps he would have thrown the blame 
for his bad conduct on me.” Representations would have been useless, 
for Catherine despised and distrusted him. “I am sick of his knavish 
tricks. J cannot imagine why he behaves so badly towards me or what 
causes his hatred for Poniatowski.” His avarice was so notorious that 
on the outbreak of the Seven Years War, when England vainly strove 
to keep Russia off the back of her Prussian ally, the Ambassador was 
authorised to purchase his friendship with 100,000 crowns. Yet 
Catherine felt that it would be a mistake to break with him. “If you 
ruin the Chancellor,” she wrote, “my fate is certain. He is an enemy 
of Prussia, but not of England.” ‘Throughout the Seven Years War, 
which involved all the Great Powers except Spain, the Empress was 
Francophil, Peter Prussophil, Catherine and Bestucheff Anglophil. The 
Ambassador supplied the Grand Duchess with money as well as advice, 
and she confided that she was studying English three hours a day. 
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Early in 1757 Hanbury-Williams asked for his recall on the ground 
of ill-health, and he returned home to die and to be buried in Westminster 
Abbey. All that man could do to win for England the consort of the 
heir to the throne—by flattery, friendship and finance—-he had done, 
and he left Russia without anxiety. ‘There is no need to think of your 
safety. The title of the Grand Duke is as clear as daylight; none better ` 
in Europe. Everyone will prostrate themselves before you, and you will 
ascend the throne with the same ease as I sit down to meat. If a will 
is found and is not wholly favourable to you, suppress it. Lay claim 
to no title but the lineage of Peter the Great. Let your countenance 
exhibit determination and serenity. If the Grand Duke Paul is well, 
you should show him in your arms for a moment.” A suitable Foreign 
Minister might be found in Panin, at that time Minister at Stockholm. 
The most hopeful factor was the ebbing vitality of the Empress, who 
suffered from a chronic cough, breathlessness, and pains in the stomach. 
“Yesterday she had three attacks of giddiness or fainting,” reported 
Catherine cheerfully. “She is very nervous, terrifies herself, weeps, 
and is afraid of losing her sight. Sometimes she forgets where she is 
and fails to recognise those around her. ‘They give her innumerable 
drugs. My surgeon expects an apoplectic seizure.” There was longer 
to wait than she expected, but the end was within sight. 

One of the ties between the Grand Duchess and the Ambassador 
had been their common affection for Stanislas Poniatowski. “I loved 
him before you saw him,” wrote Sir Charles. “For six years I brought 
him up. I have always looked on him as my adopted son.” He arrived 
at St. Petersburg at Christmas 1756, but he was soon recalled by his - 
parents to seek re-election to the Polish Diet. The services of Sir 
Charles were enlisted in urging his appointment as Polish Minister, and 
Augustus III was ready to oblige his Russian ally. ‘““Towards the close 
of this year,” runs the first sentence in Catherine’s Memoirs for 1757, 
“Count Poniatowski returned to St. Petersburg as Minister of the King 
of Poland.” He had only been absent three months. Whether the 
liaison began soon after he had arrived in the suite of Hanbury-Williams 
or on his return we do not know. Everyone knew what was going on 
in “the little Court,” and when Catherine gave birth to a daughter in 
1758 Peter had good reason to exclaim: “God knows how my wife 
became pregnant. I do not know if the child is mine and whether I 
must assume responsibility for it.” Having no morals of his own he 
took his wife’s infidelity in his stride. On leaving Oranienbaum early 
one morning in disguise in July 1758, the lover was arrested by one of 
the palace guards and brought before the Grand Duke. Everything 
could be arranged, observed the latter, if he were told the truth. He 
believed that the prisoner had designs on his life, and his threats of 
retaliation frightened Catherine into a step which her pride had hitherto 
forbade. She made herself pleasant to her husband’s mistress, and 
Poniatowski also sought her good offices. Elizabeth Vorontsov played 
up, and Peter assured his wife’s lover that he was not jealous. For 
some weeks there was a harmonious ménage a quatre. “I often‘ visited 
Oranienbaum,” records Poniatowski in his Memoirs. “I arrived in the 


evening, and went up to the rooms of the Grand Duchess where I found 
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the Grand Duke and his mistress. We supped together, after which he 
took her away, saying to us: ‘Well, children, you no longer need me.’ 
And I remained as long as I wished.” This curious idyll was of brief 
duration, for the Tsarina asked the Saxon Court to remove him on 
account of a letter to Bestucheff who, after many years as Chancellor, 
lost favour and was arrested. Though Catherine consoled herself with 
other lovers, she retained a certain affection for the charming young 
Pole, and in due course rewarded him with the Polish crown. His 
next visit to St. Petersburg was as a dethroned King thirty-five years 
later. 

Desiring to kill two birds with one stone the Grand Duchess begged 
for an audience with the Empress, firstly to remove any suspicions which 
the latter might cherish owing to her relations with Bestucheff, and secondly 
to describe her misery as the wife of the Grand Duke. In both she was 
successful, Elizabeth had always detested her nephew and did not care 
who heard what she said. “My nephew is an imbecile; let the devil 
fetch him.” Catherine, she declared, loved truth and justice and was 
a very intelligent woman, but her nephew was a beast. The Grand 
Duchess threw herself in tears at the feet of the ruler and begged to be 
sent back to her relatives. 

Elizabeth, How can you wish such a thing? Remember that you 
have children. 

Catherine. My children are in your hands and could not be in better 
keeping. I hope you will not abandon them. 

Elizabeth. How shall I explain your departure? 

_ Catherine. Your Majesty can state why I have incurred your disgrace 
and the hatred of the: Grand Duke. 

Elizabeth. How would you be able to live with your relatives? 

Catherine. As I lived before you summoned me here. 

After answering the charge of mixing herself up in things which did 
not concern her, the clouds rolled away, despite the efforts of the Grand 
Duke, who was present at the interview, to envenom the sovereign. 
Tears came into her eyes, and the long interview ended at three in the 
morning. Before Catherine was in bed she received a message from the 
Empress that she was not to worry and that they would have a further 
conversation alone. Of that later talk we merely learn that Elizabeth 
demanded and Catherine promised the exact truth in reply to questions, 
for at this point her Memoirs break off with an unfinished sentence. 
“Puis elle me demanda des détails sur la vie du grand-duc...” Her 
apologia reveals a good deal of her character but by no means the whole, 
for even at this stage she was a more formidable personality than it 
suggests. “The Grand Duchess,” reported the experienced Chevalier 
d’Eon, the mystery-man among the secret diplomatic agents of Louis XV, 
“is romantic, ardent, passionate. Her eyes are brilliant, their look 
fascinating. and glassy—the look of a wild beast. Her forehead is lofty 
and, if I am not mistaken, a long and terrifying future is written on it. 
She is prepossessing and affable, but when she comes close to me I 
instinctively recoil. She frightens me.” The Grand Duke may well 
have felt something of the same shrinking and have dreaded the conflict 
of wills when his turn came to ascend the throne. The Empress vetoed 
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his request to be allowed to return to Holstein, and the unhappy man 
had to obey. The whole Court, and indeed the Chancelleries of 
Europe,: waited breathlessly for her death, and speculated on the 
inevitable struggle for power between the semi-imbecile Peter and his 
dynamic wife. 

When Soltikof, Poniatowski and Psbuey Willis left the stage, 
_Catherine found comfort and companionship in Princess ,Dashkoff, the 
only woman who ever became—and for a short time remained—an 
intimate friend. Catherine Vorontsov was the niece of Michael 
Vorontsov (Vice-Chancellor and, after the fall of Bestucheff, Chancellor) 
and sister of the ugly mistress ‘of the Grand Duke. Though she was 
still in her teens, they were attracted to each other by their intellectual 
tastes. “The only two women who occupied themselves with serious 
reading were the Grand Duchess and myself,” she writes in her 
Memoirs. She translated an essay of- Voltaire on epic poetry into 
Russian, and the Grand Duchess showed her friend her own dissertation 
on legislation. ‘They often saw each other when the Dashkoffs were in 
the capital, and if they could not meet they exchanged affectionate little 
notes. When the Empress was on her death-bed the anxious Princess 
visited her friend at midnight to warn her of approaching danger. “In 
heaven’s name place your confidence in me. Issue your orders: I will 
not endanger your safety.” She had no plans, replied Catherine, con- 
cealing the fact that all arrangements for the approaching crisis had long 
been made. The most important preliminary had been the selection of 
Gregory Orlov as her new lover, a tall and handsome young officer who 
had fought bravely in the Seven Years War, a bon viveur, loving women, 
liquor and the gaming table and ready for any dare-devil escapade. 
With his four brothers, all of them officers, he could count on consider- 
able support among the troops in the capital, on whose mood, at a given 
moment, everything would depend. The paternity of Catherine’s 
daughter, who died in infancy, had been a: mystery, but that of 
“Bobrinsky,” born in April 1762, presented no such problem, and his 
mother never pretended that he was her husband’s son. 

Peter’s first act on ascending the throne was to make peace and an 
alliance with his hero Frederick the Great, thereby saving Prussia from 
annihilation at the crisis of her fate. His decision was neither unexpected 
nor resented, for the emotions of the Russian people are rarely stirred 
unless their country is invaded. But a bolder and more perilous resolve 
had long been ripening in his disordered brain. In the first conversation 
with Princess Dashkoff after his accession he hinted his intention to 
substitute his mistress for his wife upon the throne. The plan was 
known to Catherine, for he could never keep his mouth shut. It was 
now a contest of wits and wills, both parties realising that there was 
not much time to lose. ‘Which of the ill-assorted partners would strike 
first? Would the Empress be divorced and her son declared a bastard, 
or would the Tsar be dethroned? “The Empress finds herself in a 
cruel situation,” reported the French Ambassador, “and she is treated 
with studied contempt. She bears the behaviour of the Emperor 
towards her and the arrogance of Mile. Woronzow with the utmost 
impatience. I cannot conceive that the Empress, whose courage and 
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impetuosity are known to me, will not sooner or later proceed to extremes. 
She has friends who, if she gives the signal, would risk everything on 
her behalf. Only some occasion is required for an explosion.” 

Catherine was as popular as Peter was disliked and despised. The 
support of army units in the capital was secured by the Orlovs, and 
Princess Dashkoff influenced officers in her husband’s regiment. She 
also claimed to have won over Count Panin, recently appointed Governor 
of the little Grand Duke Paul, now a lad of eight. When she fell ill 
the Empress wrote: “I cannot afford to lose a friend like you.” The 
Princess rode into St. Petersburg at the side of Catherine on June 28, 
when the latter was proclaimed Empress of Russia by the Archbishop 
of Novgorod in the church of Our Lady of Kazan. The Tsar had 
ignored various warnings, among them those of Frederick the Great 
to whom his survival meant so much. Not a drop of blood was shed. 
He had never made friends among his subjects, for his heart was in 
Germany and he had welcomed Prussian victories in the Seven Years 
War. His Holstein guards would have fought for him at the word of 
command, but his will, like that of the unhappy Alexis before him, was 
weak, for he had never been anxious to reign. Meekly accepting his 
fate, he signed his abdication, merely begging for the company of his 
‘mistress, his pet monkey and his violin. A few days later he was 
murdered—how and by whose hand we cannot be sure, though the 
Orlov brothers risked their lives in the plot and one of them may well 
have done the fatal deed. “I cannot express my horror,” exclaimed 
the Empress to Princess Dashkoff when she heard the news; and a 
letter from Alexis Orlov, written immediately after the catastrophe, 
convinced the Emperor Paul long afterwards that his mother had no 
foreknowledge of the crime. Yet the butchers clearly counted on her 
approval and received no punishment. That most onlookers throughout 
Europe, among them Frederick the Great and Horace Walpole, held 
her responsible on the ground that deposition virtually involved assassi- 
nation troubled her not at all. Her instinctive reaction, like that of 
her subjects, was one of immeasurable relief. At last, after a period of 
frustration and insecurity, she was not only out of danger but on the 
open road. She had borne with her drunken, brainless, unfaithful 
husband for seventeen years: now she claimed her reward. Nothing 
more was heard of the plan, which Panin had favoured, that shé should 
become Regent for her son. Paul meant nothing to her except as a 
potential rival who had to be narrowly watched. The hour of destiny 
of which she had -dreamed in moments of depression had struck, and 
at the age. of thirty-three she strode proudly forward towards the shining 
goal of power and fame. For Catherine II, like Frederick the Great, 
was born to rule. 


; G. P. Goocu. 
THE FUTURE OF EASTERN EUROPE 


HE Eastern and Central European Commission of the European 
Movement, which was set up in 1949, met in London during the 
third week of January. The fact that the conference was attended 

by representatives of the various exiled national committees, organis- 
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ations and societies of the United States, the United Kingdom and 
France, as well as by British, French and Belgian members of the 
European Movement, made it one of the most important post-war mani- 
festations of its kind. Someone said during the conference that the 
greatest miracle about it was the fact that it had been possible to convene 
it atall. I believe the next miracle was the general atmosphere of sobriety 
and responsibility that prevailed throughout the proceedings. There 
were no signs or symptoms of “war-mongering,” of which émigrés are 
commonly accused nowadays, no apparent desire to worsen the relations 
between East and West, and no inclination to embarrass their hosts. If 
the peoples of Central and Eastern Europe see in war the only means of 
escape from their present plight, as it is sometimes said, their compatriots 
who were present at the conference stressed time and again that they 
do not want war, and that they do not believe that it is the best means 
of bringing about the liberation of their countries. 

The tone of the conference was set by the preamble of the resolutions 
that were approved: “The partition of Europe at the present, time is 
untenable from the moral as well as from the political and economic 
points of view. The conference is firmly convinced that this situation 
must not and cannot last. Europe must realise its unity on a basis of 
respect for human dignity, freedom for its peoples, and peace. A gigantic 
effort of will and creative imagination will be: required to overcome the 
poverty and the chaotic conditions left behind by Soviet domination in 
Eastern Europe.” The discussions on the political resolution gave the 
only inkling to the many terrible problems of Central and Eastern Europe 
that now lie submerged. The first draft said that when the peoples of 
these parts of Europe are set free “at will be their duty to join together 
within the broader framework of the United Europe which we are pledged 
to build, so that they can secure their economic development,” etc. Two 
French delegates thought that this was rather vague and suggested that 
the passage should read thus: “it will be the first duty of these countries 
to eliminate the differences of opinion which in the past have prevented their 
co-operation,” and that: the representatives of these countries to the 
conference “‘should pledge themselves to request that those difficulties 
which might exist between their various countries should be submitted 
to a neutral authority or arbitrator.” Several delegates strongly objected 
to this wording and to the idea that the countries of Eastern Europe 
should be specifically asked to submit their disputes to arbitration. The 
opposition was led mainly by the Poles, who may have been thinking of 
the dangers of having to refer the question of the Oder-Neisse frontier 
to international arbitration. After some prolonged and heated discussions 
the French delegates withdrew their amendment; but one had the feeling 
that they did this more out of parliamentary tact and finesse than of 
conviction that the other point of view was the right one. 

Perhaps the most useful decisions were taken in the Cultural oe 
mission, whose resolution recommended, among other things, the setting 
up of a Research and Information Institute which would organise the 
study of the problems of Central and Eastern Europe. ‘This is a praise- 
worthy initiative, and it is to be hoped that those who will be called on 
to undertake such studies will bear in mind some of the experiences of 
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the last war in these matters. Many of the bodies and societies that 
were set up in London at that time drew up a number of ambitious plans 
and rigid federal constitutions which proved of little use, and in many 
ways sharpened the existing differences of opinion. The Danubian 
Club, for instance, drew up in 1943 a report of such infinite complexity 
and detail on the union of Central and South-East Europe that many of 
its members who had laboured for months in committees felt unable to 
sign the final draft. An excellent model to follow, at least so far as the 
approach to such problems is concerned, would be the report on “Agrarian 
Problems from the Baltic to the Aegean,” compiled by a group of agrarian 
experts from Eastern and Central Europe, and published in 1944 by the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. What are badly needed are 
reliable, objective and up-to-date monographs on subjects like National 
Minorities (the various changes brought about by the Nazis and the 
Communists); Education under Communist. Rule; Agriculture and Col- 
lectivisation; Human Rights under Communism; Future Political and 
Economic Groupings, etc. 

No one can tell how or when the countries of Eastern and Central 
Europe will rejoin the rest of the continental family under less oppressive 
and exclusive régimes; no one knows whether this change will be brought 
about through the unspeakable disaster of war, through revolution, or 
the eventual crumbling away of Communist power. Paul Valéry once 
said that we walk backwards into the future; as regards the future of 
Eastern Europe we walk both backwards and blindfold. But whenever 
the present political landscape changes, some of the old troubles and pro- 
blems will certainly emerge; and although their shape and contours may 
be different, the chances are that they will be essentially the same as in 
the pre-war years. A fact which has to be borne in mind when discussing 
the present situation in Eastern Europe is that nationalism is the only 
remaining effective and pervasive force ranged against Soviet domination. 
It has been rightly called the last shield left to these countries against 
complete assimilation. But it may perhaps be more appropriate to talk 
of nationalisms rather than nationalism, as the latter term is liable to gloss 
over the fact that, although the countries which are now under Soviet 
rule are reacting in the same instinctive manner towards a single source 
of danger, their own separate nationalisms are self-sufficient and even 
conflicting forces. So that what is now a weapon of freedom and a last 
rallying point of salvation may become, when the source of danger is 
removed, especially if this is brought about through revolutionary violence, 
a series of blind, convulsive and disintegrating impulses. 

It would be foolish to ignore some of the lessons of the past or the 
danger warnings of the present. Of all the countries of Central and 
Eastern Europe, Czechoslovakia used to be cited as an example to all the 
rest for her sensible treatment of minorities and the working out of a 
political system in which different nationalities lived in reasonable harmony 
and security. Although we know now that the pre-Munich picture was 
an excessively rosy one, it still is true to say that the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment’s behaviour towards minorities was on the whole more humane 
than that of the neighbouring countries. And yet we now constantly 
hear among exiles that the old Czechoslovak State is finished for good, 
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and that in any post-Communist settlement the Czechs and Slovaks 
would have to separate. These tendencies have also been apparent for 
some time among the Communists. It is known that during the last war 
leading Slovak Communists pleaded with Moscow to include Slovakia 
within the Soviet Union so that they could be rid of the Czechs. In the 
recent purges which have been carried out in the Czechoslovak Com- 
munist Party, one of the accusations hurled against Slovak leaders like 
Clementis, Husak and Novomesky, was that they had shown definite 
separatist tendencies—they had “fallen under the influence of the national- 
ist Slovak bourgeoisie,” and tried to “isolate Slovakia from the Czech 
working class.” All indications tend to show that Slovak separatism is 
an important political factor which cannot be ignored, and which no 
ideology seems able to submerge. 

Marshal Tito’s political opponents in exile seem to disagree on most 
things, but on one question the majority of them appear to think alike 
-—the breaking-up of the Yugoslav State into Serbia, Croatia, and Slovenia, 
and possibly into other units as well. One cannot say whether the exiles 
reflect actual tendencies in the country itself, but, despite the efforts 
which have been made since 1948 to soften the rigours of Tito’s régime, 
the chief source of unity in the Yugoslav “federation” is still the pervading 
power of the Communist Party. It is well to remember that as regards 
“federalism,” the Yugoslav Communists have remained faithful to 
Stalin’s ideas on the subject. Hence, if the powerful arm of the Com- 
munist Party is removed, it may well be that the union will disintegrate, 
just as the exiles hope and predict that it will. 

Although ,the position of some twenty-two million people who 
belonged to minority groups before the war has changed in many 
respects, owing chiefly to expulsions carried out by Communist 
régimes soon after they came to power, some of the old strains 
and stresses are still present in Eastern Europe, even though they 
may be overlaid with current ideological trimmings. In the Comin- 
form propaganda campaign against ‘Tito the fate of the minorities inside 
Yugoslavia continues to play an important part. Sofia does its best to 
interest the Bulgarians in the “sufferings” of the Yugoslav Macedonians, 
and thereby incites the kind of extreme nationalism which Communists 
were pledged to extirpate in the Balkans; Budapest does the same for the 
Hungarian minority, Bucharest for the Rumanian minority, and Tirana 
for the Albanians. Rumania and Hungary have both got “popular 
democratic governments” and are loyal members of the Soviet bloc, yet 
the old dispute over Transylvania still manages to cast an icy chill over 
their mutual relations. Greece and Albania, separated as they are by 
the tail-end of the iron curtain, have never been on more unfriendly terms 
than at present; this is mamly due to the events of the recent Greek civil 
war, and to Greece’s persistent claims on parts of Southern Albania. 
And this is by no means a complete list of the latent troubles of this area. 

Apart from the promise to tackle the age-long question of poverty, 
perhaps the thing which has mostly attracted East Europeans, especially 
the more politically-minded among them, to the Communists, was their 
pledge that they would end the nationalist squabbles which have caused 
so much misery and desolation. In fact, the Communists had become 
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aware soon after the setting up of the Comintern that there existed in 
many of these countries a mute and inarticulate revulsion against certain 
manifestations of chauvinist nationalism, such as closed and well-guarded 
frontiers, persecution of minorities, hatred of neighbours systematically 
inculcated in schools and exploited by inefficient and oppressive rulers, 
and the lack of any friendly contact between the peoples, as distinct from 
the governments, of these countries. As Mr. Hugh Seton-Watson has 
pointed out, many Balkan intellectuals studied before the war in Paris, 
Rome and Berlin, and knew these capitals quite well; but it never occurred 
to them to visit their neighbours or to acquaint themselves with their 
language, history, literature, etc. It would, in fact, be true to say that 
between the two wars a great number of people in this area lived out their 
lives within a vast vicious circle whose main links were exclusive 
nationalism, dictatorship, and still more exclusive nationalism. In the 
desolation of this circle very few of those things which European civilis- 
ation values most could grow or survive; human rights were trampled 
down; the peasants were exploited but otherwise utterly neglected; national 
achievements in literature and the arts were fostered only in so far as they 
enhanced the naked power and prestige of the state. 

The attempt of the Communists to break this circle has failed because 
both their means and their ends were sham. Unity under Soviet rule 
has turned out to be merely the groundwork of a greater tyranny. Only 
the Western nations, who are themselves trying to form larger political 
and defence units, can now take up the challenge in. Eastern Europe; 
but the task is as difficult as it is pressing. For if Western Europe, with 
its ancient traditions and rich experience in free political association, is 
not yet ready for a federation, how much less ripe would the deeply 
nationalist and divided countries of the East be for a bold experiment of 
that kind, A federalist programme ù outrance would perhaps in the long 
run prove to be the greatest enemy of East European unity, as it would 
tend to rouse dangerous suspicions and fears. Indeed, not only would 
the impatience of extreme federalists be unhelpful here, but also of all 
those who show incomprehension towards nationalism akin to that of a 
political realist like E. H. Carr, an ethical idealist like Professor John | 
Macmurray, or rationalist thinkers like Bertrand Russell and the late 
H. G. Wells. The first step that seems to be needed is a long and arduous 
campaign of persuasion and propaganda, aimed not at abolishing but 
taming nationalism—that is, of creating an atmosphere of minimum 
regional friendship in which the most bitter feds would lose some of 
their bitterness. A campaign of this kind would, of course, have to be 
based on a thorough and sympathetic understanding of all the problems 
of nationalism. Only when this very essential spadework has been done 
could a modest beginning be made in the planning of regional groups to 
deal with specific Danubian and Balkan problems. In the last resort, 
all hopes of mitigating the present plight of Eastern Europe and of 
achieving any kind of unity in the future depend on the success of the 
immense efforts which are being made to bring about a closer union 
between the countries of the Western half and their integration with the 
Atlantic community. Success in the West would be both a powerful 
challenge and a living focus of attraction to the East ANTON LOGORECI. 


LEOPOLD RANKE AND FRIEDRICH 
MEINECKE 


HE study of German historical writing is interesting and important 

for a variety of reasons. Among them is the fact that, in contrast 

to our own more empirical tradition, German historians have 
devoted more attention to theoretical and philosophical aspects. This 
statement, of course, is more true of some German historians than of 
others. Ranke, for example, was one of those least preoccupied with 
philosophical problems and difficulties. “My basic thought,” he wrote 
on one occasion, “is not to accept either one theory or another, not 
even the one which lies between them; but to recognise the facts, to 
master and display them. The true teaching is in the recognition of 
events.” Meinecke, on the other hand, has given constant thought to 
the philosophy of history. Thus, a large book by Walther Hofer 
devoted to his work and recently published in Germany has the title 
Historical Writing and Philosophy.* 

Ranke was a central figure in German historiography in the nineteenth 
century; Meinecke, probably the most significant German historian 
alive today, has been his devoted disciple. It is appropriate that the 
recent book by T. H. von Laue, Leopold Ranke: The Formative Years,t} 
deals with Ranke partly from the point of view of Meinecke’s method 
and ideas. Moreover, and this is one of the main reasons for considering 
their work in conjunction, some of the more theoretical and philosophical 
problems with which Meinecke has been concerned were implicit in 
Ranke’s attitude to history. I am going to discuss Meinecke’s approach 
to two of these problems. ‘The first is the problem of the relationship 
of the individual and authority, culture and the state, or, as Meinecke 
often puts it, of “spirit” and “power.” The second is the problem of 
the relationship of the individual to the historical process. Of course, 
Meinecke has not been alone in finding these problems difficult and 
perplexing, nor are they limited to Germany. 

Ranke was born in 1795 and so his early work falls in the period 
following the French Revolution and the age of Napoleon. At this 
time there were two mein trends in historical thought in Germany. 
The conservative trend was represented by Savigny and the so-called 
Historical School. Its conception of history as an organic process was 
such that it denied the power and rejected the right of citizens to 
determine its speed, character or direction. History was seen differently 
by the intellectuals ccnnected with political liberalism—Welcker, 
Rotteck, Gervinus and Dahlmann, to mention only a few. Their view 
was that social and political institutions could and should be. adjusted 
to meet new conditions and new needs. Their ideal was to transform 
Germany into a parliamentary democracy. Some of them were so 
bound up with the political movement that they even asserted that the 
historian had a political responsibility. For example, Rotteck said that 
the scholar should write history in such a way as to influence public 
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opinion in the direction of liberalism, to give it what he called a 
“‘progressive character.” 

Ranke’s position was close to that of the Historical School with its 
conservative sympathies. Meinecke says of him that his thought had 
its basis ‘‘in the aristocracy of the period of the Restoration” after 1815. 
How far removed he was from the consciously political intentions of the 
liberals is seen, for instance, from a passage in the preface to the first 
edition (1824) of his History of the Romance and Germanic Peoples: 
“People have regarded it as the task of history to judge the past and 
to teach the present to make good use of the future. This work does 
not presume to such high office. Its aim is simply to show things as 
they actually were (wie es eigentlich gewesen).” “The true teaching,” 
as he said in a passage already quoted, “‘is in the recognition of events.” 
But, although Ranke disclaimed a theoretical basis for his work, it 
rested on certain philosophical assumptions. In the first place, he 
stressed the divine order of history; in the second place, within this 
framework he saw history as a developing unity, in which at every stage 
each nation has its special part to play according to its individual 
characteristics. 

From this point of view it was not difficult for him to justify the 
existing state and society, as is seen, for instance, in his tribute to 
Frederick William IV of Prussia. This raises an important question 
about his historical method. There is no doubt about the sincerity of 
Ranke’s declared zeal for impartiality. He collected his facts with 
immense energy and patience in the archives of the European chancelleries. 
But his selection of facts was influenced by his faith in the Prussian 
monarchy. His belief in the transcendental order of history made it 
tempting for him to see in the Prussian state one manifestation of the 
divine purpose. “With Ranke,” Meinecke writes, “the interests (of 
princes and statesmen) acquire immediately a certain spiritual quality 

. and the men who represent them act with a lofty sureness, as if 
borne along by an invisible power operating in and behind these 
interests.” What Meinecke is here stating is that Ranke had no difficulty 
in reconciling “spirit” and “power.” In Ranke’s view of history they ` 
formed a natural synthesis, and Meinecke envies him for it. 

For Meinecke has lived amid different circumstances than those in 
‘which Ranke spent his formative years. Born in 1862—the year in 
which Bismarck became Prime Minister of Prussia—he received his 
first important appointment in 1893, when he became editor of the 
Historische Zeitschrift, the leading historical journal in Germany. In 
1go1 he became Professor of History at Strassburg, in 1906 at Freiburg, 
and from 1914 until his retirement in 1928 he occupied the chair at 
Berlin. He came out of retirement after the war and in 1948 became 
Rektor of the Free University in Berlin. During this period the 
situation was changing rapidly, and changing in such a way as to make 
the happy harmony of Ranke’s outlook increasingly hard to maintain. 
Meinecke clung passionately to the ideal of Ranke’s synthesis. In 1906 
he published his book The Age of the German Resurgence (1795-1815), 
attracted to this period because in the Wars of Liberation, as Meinecke 
puts it, “the German spirit was sincerely and freely drawn towards the 
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German state.” His important book World-Citizenship and the National 
State (1908) likewise arose out of his belief in the union of “spirit” 
and “power.” In an essay at the time of the First World War he speaks 
of the need “to unite the inalienable rights of the individual and all the 
tender needs of culture with the unavoidable external conditions of life, 
with the greatness, power and beauty of the state.” His view of 
Germany was as a “‘world-power of power and spirit.” But as an 
intellectual with liberal sympathies he sensed only too keenly that this 
ideal synthesis of individual and authority, culture and the state, 
“spirit” and “power,” wes becoming ever more problematical in the 
industrialised, commercialised and authoritarian Germany of Wilhelm 
II, loyal though he was to state and throne. ‘Thus, his remark quoted 
above from The Age of the German Resurgence is accompanied by a 
lament that “culture and the nation have again parted ways and depress 
us with their conflicts,” anc he speaks of the “paralysing dualism between 
the subjective and the objective world.” His experience was similar to 
that of his great contemporary, Thomas Mann. In Mann’s works of 
this period—for example, in his novel Buddenbrooks (1g01) and the 
short story Tonio Kroger (1903)—the central theme is the tragic polarity 
of “artist” and “citizen’’-—zhe artist banished from life and the man of 
action exiled from culture and the spirit. 

We have been dealing with Meinecke’s attitude up to the time of the 
First World War. The real crisis in his thought occurs later, beginning 
in 1918. We shall understand this subsequent phase better, if mean- 
while we turn to our second problem—the role of the individual in the 
process of history. We shall see that the two problems are closely 
connected, the one leading over into the other. The essence of Ranke’s 
view of history was as a developing unity within a transcendental design, 
each nation at every stage playing its individual part. This conception 
has come to be known as historicism. Now, Ranke’s conception of the 
developing unity of history prompts the question: towards what goal is 
history moving? His faith in the divine purpose of history provided 
him with an answer or, more correctly, made the question superfluous. 
By the end of the nineteenth century, however, historicism became -one 
of the major problems in the wide field of thought and philosophy. An 
age succumbing increasingly to the influence of technology and the 
lures of positivism was growing less and less ready to accept Ranke’s 
transcendental pattern. Moreover, after the political compromise of 
1848, the German middle class had lost its political initiative and saw 
little reason to look beyond the ideas and ideals of Wilhelminian Germany. 
It remained to contemplate the ever lengthening procession of the past— 
and to contrast the accumulating wealth of history with the apparently 
diminishing. sphere of individual initiative. Does nothing remain, 
Meinecke asks, but “merely to delight in the wealth of vanished 
centuries?” From this point of view the problems raised by historicism 
can be seen to be connected with that other problem which, as we have 
observed, caused Meinecke anxious questioning. For the antithesis 
of individual and history is z variation of the antithesis of “‘spirit’’ and 
“power.” 

This is well illustrated by the great work of Ernst Troeltsch, Historicism 
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and Its Problems (1922)—-which anticipated by eighteen years the appear- 
ance of Meinecke’s own two-volume study On the Origins of Historictsm 
- (1936). As Troeltsch saw it, there was a twofold need; to understand 
the objective forces in history and society in all their changing com- 
plexity, and at the same time to rescue, define and transmit the per- 
manent spiritual values embodied within them. He writes: “There is 
then a double task: on the one hand, we must work out a clear picture 
of the present, sociological order of ‘society, of its progressive, dying 
and conservative forces . . . in short, of its actual structure, of which 
the individual is a part; on the other hand, concentration, simplification 
and deepening of the spiritual and cultural content, which the history 
of the West has handed on to.us and which must emerge in a new 
compactness and unity from the crucible of historicism.” This, he 
said, was to be “the creative act and venture of those who believe in 
the future,” to be carried out first within the individual personality 
and then in wider circles. In other words, man must rescue spiritual 
values through deep understanding of the developing and changing 
material world. 

This was a noble ideal, appropriate to the needs of the liberal 
democracy of Weimar. The solution, which Meinecke was seeking 
about the same time, was similar in certain respects, even though 
Troeltsch criticised him for withdrawing into what he called “mere 
contemplation.” Early in 1918 Meinecke wrote an essay entitled 
Personality and the Historical World. Were he says that the individual 
personality can escape from “the pressure and compulsion of the 
surrounding world of history” only if he grasps his “organic position and 
task in the total process of history” and at the same time ‘‘recognises 
the possibility of remaining free and independent even in the service 
of the whole.” He discusses similar matters a few years later, in 1925, 
in another essay Causality and Values in ‘History. Again he finds a 
formula to hold the balance between the claims of the individual human 
spirit and the encompassing reality of life. 

Yet it is clear that in Meinecke’s liberal trend of thought the tension 
between individual and society, culture and the state, “spirit” and 
“power? was being strained almost to breaking point even under the 
relatively favourable conditions of the, liberal democéracy of Weimar. 
In any case the Weimar Republic was short-lived and, though it did 
not formally end until 1933, after 1930 Germany was ruled by emergency 
decrees from above; the gap widened between the power of the state 
and the will of large sections of the population. More and more 
circumstances were endangering Meinecke’s precarious ideal. It was 
destroyed by the triumph of Nazism with its total subjection of the 
individual to the most oppressive and coercive of all states. After the 
advent of Hitler to power Meinecke’s development was marked, as 
Hofer puts it in the book already mentioned, “by exhaustion of his 
desire for political and educational activity as he passes over into a 
contemplative and aesthetic consideration of history.” Significantly 
enough, it was in these years that Meinecke’s book appeared On ‘the 
Origins of Historicism. It is as if, amid the hostile forces of a state 
seeking to bend the human spirit to its tyrannous will, he looks back 
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with a nostalgic delight over a great and hopeful period of German 
thought. This work opens with a dedication “to the memory of 
Strassburg University befcre the First World War’’; it ends, for reasons 
which can now be readily appreciated, with Ranke. 

After the defeat of Hitler, Meinecke published The German Catastrophe 
(1946). Nothing now remains of the cherished synthesis of “spirit” 
and “power.” ‘The supreme need, he now declares, is “loneliness and 
penetration into the inner world of the soul.” Men must pursue 
“the ideal of a personal and quite individual culture,” for the “religious 
renewal . . . which we desire . . . is at bottom an affair of the single 
human soul in need of salvation.” In order to provide a basis for the 
regeneration of Germany, he ‘recommends the creation throughout the 
country of a series of “Goethe communities,” small cultural units where 
the old ideals of the German classical age are to be cherished and 
developed. “The work of the age of Bismarck,” he writes, “has been 
destroyed through our own guilt, and over its ruins we must seek the 
paths that lead back to the age of Goethe.” It is as if, in the words 
borrowed from Yeats in Joyce’s none of the Artist as a Young Man, 
he “remembers forgotten beauty and . ». presses in his arms the loveliness 
which has long faded from the world.” 

At an earlier stage we noted the similarity between Méinécke and 
Thomas Mann. We have now reached the parting of the ways. Mann’s 
latest published novel, Dr. Faustus, appeared only a year after Meinecke’s 
The German Catastrophe. It culminates in Adrian Leverkuhn’s con- 
fession of his error in turning inwards on himself instead of turning 
outwards on the world and changing it. For only thus, to paraphrase 
Mann’s comments in Meinecke’s*terms, can culture and the state, 
“spirit” and “power,” draw together once more in harmonious relation- 
ship. Contrast this with Meinecke’s assertion in The German Catas- 
trophe: “Everything, absolutely everything, today depends on deepening 
the inwardness of our existence.” Is that Meinecke’s final judgment? 
Ranke was still functioning vigorously at the age of ninety. By that 
standard Meinecke has not yet run his course. It may be that he will 
add nothing further to that judgment. Our final verdict, however, 
must wait till the publication of the volume of his memoirs covering 
the later events of his career, but that, he has told us, will not happen 
till after his death. 


R. HINTON Tuomas. 
University of Birmingham. 


A VISIT TO ANDORRA 


O say that the land of Andorra, situated between France and 
Spain in the Hautes Pyrénées, is an “up and coming country” is 
to utter something more than a figure of speech. At an average 
altitude of over 5,500 feet it can literally be described as “up”; that it 
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is “coming” no recent traveller to this unique and independent 

“principality”, can deny. One doubts, however (with relief at the 
thought), whether even when it has “come” Andorra will entirely cease 
to be pleasantly paradoxical. Take “principality,” for instance. Through 
historic and academic usage the word is not incorrect, but by its simple 
system of self-elected government Andorra is more a republic than 
anything else. Of an area and population (191 square miles; 5,000) 
not big enough to quarrel over for long, Andorra was on 7th September, 
1278, by an Acte de Pareage placed under the combined protection of 
the Count of Foix (France) and the Bishop of Seo de Urgel (Spain), 
and is now under the nominal sovereignty of the President of France 
and the Bishop. For this purpose the two dignitaries carry courtesy 
titles of princes, though in actual fact neither of these two gentlemen’ 
ever set foot within the frontiers, for should they do so in their official 
capacity they must swear allegiance to the tiny state. The Andorran 
Government, or General Council, diplomatically evades the status issue 
by decreeing i in 1934 that the title should be Las Valls del Andorra (The 
Valleys of Andorra). 

Up to a few decades ago Andorra was “the world rran by the 
world forgot.” Snowbound for months in the winter (though not 
quite so much confined on the Spanish side, where the slope is gentler 
and the main valley wider) Andorrans were content with cultivating 
what few acres of soil could produce tobacco, grain, vegetables and 
fruits, letting the rest serve as pastureland. Walkers, mountain lovers 
and occasional visitors in the summers rarely lingered, for accommodation 
was sparse and inns spartan in all but food. Above all; its time- 
honoured form of employment, smuggling from Spain to France and 
vice versa, was sufficiently remunerative to make seclusion desirable. 
This somewhat somnolent situation saw the beginning of change when 
the French built the Route des Pyrénées. This brought greater north 
to south holiday traffic and inevitably increased, even if but slightly, 
those willing to test their cars up the rough track which led from the 
branch road situated about half way between l'Hospitalet and the Col 
de Pymorens, through the Port d’Envalira (6,822 feet), and thence down 
to the village of Soldeu—though from here, if they wished to continue, 
it had to be by mule or Shank’s pony to Encamp, a distance of about 
eight miles, before picking up the modest road again. Gradually it 
occurred to the swarthy sons of Catalonia who comprise the Andorran 
tribe that a modest form of tourism might be worth cultivating. So 
the mule track was widened a little and levelled, and the hairpins from 
the frontier made less fearsome in order that cars and even coaches 
could negotiate the bends without too much hazard. This is not to 
say that a first-class road was provided. Even today, once one has left 
France behind, the difference between the French idea of a mountain 
highway and that of their neighbour’s comes as a hard shock in more 
ways than one. From the bleak French customs’ house (there is no 
Andorran) at Pas de la Casa (6,796 feet) the way rises to Port d Envalira. 
From here you look down into the Valley of Andorra. Around you are 
cirques and peaks among the highest and grandest in the Pyrenees. 

Running along the valley the lively little Valira del Oriente is joined 
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at Andorra la Vieja, the capital, by the Valira del Norte, and on their 
banks live practically all the population, from the first rather. primitive 
little Soldeu near the French frontier to San Julian de “Loria on the 
Spanish border, with La Massana and Urdino on the Valira del Norte. 
The houses are sturdy, stone-built, two- and three-storied. Although 
one sees a balcony here and there very few elegances are permitted— 
which is rather surprising, for there might be expected from a largely 
Spanish influenced people (as evidenced by their Spanish accented 
Catalan, food, and currency from the Banco de Espana) the delicate 
traceries and graces, the vividness of colour so natural to the Iberian 
race. Andorra la Vieja (950 inhabitants) the tiny capital is called, and 
old in history it is, though what is probably the earliest dated building 
in it—the Casa del Valls, or Government House—is only sixteenth century. 
In it the General Council meet. Visitors are allowed to see the 
Chamber, with its Archive chest of six locks (one for each small region, 
only openable when all keys are present), and hanging up the black 
gambettas (cloaks) and three-cornered hats of the twenty-four councillors. 
There is also a kitchen where meals are cooked, the plainly furnished 
dining room in which they are eaten, sleeping accommodation for those 
unable to return to their villages the same night, a few museum pieces, 
and a nasty looking killer called a garrotte. Unfortunately, the most 
interesting Andorran relic, the so-called ‘Charter of Charlemagne,” a 
written promise of protection in return for services rendered, given by 
Louis le Debonnaire on, behalf of his father, Charlemagne, in a.D. 805, 
ig not on view. 

We have not done with Andorran paradoxes yet. Around and near 
the Casa del valls are old’ slate-roofed houses; here, yes, is Andorra the 
Old. But a few yards away are high blocks of apartments fitted: with 
modern shops underneath. Moreover, although Andorra la Vieja is 
the nominal capital, adjoining Las Escaldas is the Zurich to Andorra la 
Vieja’s Berne. For in this rapidly growing place is an almost feverish 
pursuit of what the nineteen-fifties can bring. Newly built flats, hotels, 
American bars, cafés, well stocked grocery, clothing and souvenir stores, 
garages and petrol pumps—these stand cheek by jowl with the old, until 
the old makes way for the new. In wet weather the hilly main street 
is a daytime nightmare, for pavements (when any) are narrow, and 
builders’ débris or lorries protrude on the “right of way,” while “AND” | 
registered cars sweep by regardless of pothole or pedestrian. Aloof, on 
a slope, stands Radio Andorra, paying its way with sponsored pro- 
grammes. And no doubt before long the spa angle of Las Escaldas, 
with its mineral hot springs, will be more developed. 

Contrast, too, comes out strongly on a Sunday. The older, con- 
servative type go to church (nearly all are Roman Catholics), and largely 
keep to the customs and traditions of their forefathers. Afterwards the 
men congregate in cafés and inns, the women go home, or visit their 
friends. Not so the younger folk. They are of the neon-nylon, 
mechanical age. Gone for them is the mantilla (though still on cold 
days is seen the peasants’ brown cloak), the dark dress and suit, the 
sober mien. Up and down they walk, talking, laughing, flirting, dis- 
playing no interests in tourists, as of old, for no longer are they a 
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curiosity. Instead of ones they come in tens, sometimes in hundreds. 
Nor is it any wonder that French families in particular habitually make 
their-way up that gruelling road. In Andorra they can’ buy food, clothes, 
cigarettes, drinks and other goods much cheaper than in their- own 
country. This is not to say that they will get everything past the lynx 
eyes or inquisitive hands of their customs’ officers. Far from it. But 
it is certainly a truth that thé Andorrans are not the only smugglers 
nowadays—-past masters though they be, with their centuries’ old mule 
tracks, mountain paths, and knowledge of patrol timetables. 

Andorrans rule themselves with a minimum of bureaucracy. The 
State is divided into six regions. Each region has itë own council, with 
one councillor presiding and another on hand as deputy. Both 
councillors are automatically members of the General Council, together 
with two others from each region. One of these twenty-four is chosen 
to be Syndic, or President. The right to vote in these regional elections 
is held by every capa de casa (head of household). The two sovereign 
countries, France and Spain, have each their representative in the person 
of a viguier, or agent. The Spanish viguier must be an Andorran, but 
no such limitation is exacted from the French, who usually appoint 
the Prefect of the Département des Pyrénées-Orientales, or some high 
official from Perpignan. Each viguier appoints a bayle or executive 
officer, who must also be an Andorran, and these bayles deal with all 
petty civil cases. Right of appeal can be made either to a judge nomi- 
‘nated by the Bishop of Seo de Urgel, or the French Government. 
More serious offences are dealt with at the Casa del Valls by the Syndic, 
viguiers, judge of appeal and two councillors. There is no army or 
police force, but in emergency any or every man is expected to put 
himself at authority’s disposal. Taxes are light, but so is national 
expenditure—particularly as practically all State offices are unpaid 
except for incidental expenses. Balancing the Budget is therefore no ~ 
problem. 

To leave the scenic description of this tiny state until last is to lay 
oneself open to a charge of materialism. But although the Valley and 
its mountainous flanks are wildly beautiful and attractive—the Pic de 
Casamanya: (8,781 feet) and Alt. del Grio (9,292 feet) are considered 
worthy of a climber’s respect, and the wooded ravines and rushing 
-streams, grassy meadows and lonely places make one thankful that so 
far Andorra has neither railway line nor airfield strip—it has no particular 
characteristic not found in other parts of the Pyreneean range. The 
main allure to the outside world is its individuality, formed from its 
own peculiar and ancient independence, largely based on insignificance 
and isolation. If Andorra ever gets on the map as “desirable estate” 
easily reached—if it is no longer 

ee ee so walled 
By mountain ranges half in summer snow, 
No one would covet it or think it worth 
The pains of conquering to force change on”— 
then indeed the last shred of uniqueness—already growing less, alas— 
will completely pass away. 
LILIAN GRAY. 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH 


HAT sagacious and shrewd woman, Mrs. Thrale, summed up 
Dr. Goldsmith in a phrase, “Lord bless us,” she says, “what an 
anomalous character was his.” And in one of the famous 
“characters?” she composed on the Streatham House circle, the Doctor 
is thus described : Who 
Can withhold his contempt . . . his Reverence too? 
From a Poet es polished, so paltry a Fellow, \ 
From Critick, Historian, or vile Punchinello? 
Unskilled in the schools . . . a Philosopher born 
By Disguise undefended, by Jealousy smit, 
This Lusus Naturae—Non-Descript in wit, 
But all in his likeness—our odd little Doctor. 
Thus 1s summed up for us in her own inimitable way the personality of 
this broth of aman. That Goldsmith had sterling qualities which covered 
up the petty faults like vanity, indolence, and a susceptibility to take 
offence is shown by the attachment to him of men like Johnson, Reynolds, 
and Burke. Had Mrs. Thrale known more of Goldsmith’s early life and 
hardships, her portrait should have inclined to a more tolerant attitude, 
and she would have been a little more kindly perhaps in her portraiture. 

Oliver was son to Rev. Charles Goldsmith, traces of whom can be 
identified in Dr. Primrose. He was born on November roth, 1728, at 
Pallasmore, County Longford, where his father was rector. After 
attending four different schools, he went on to Dublin University. In ° 
none of these places of learning did he attain any success, and indeed was 
most unhappy under the treatment of masters and boys alike. This was 
partly due to his ugly unprepossessing appearance, of which he was most 
sensitive. ‘‘An attack of confluent small-pox which nearly proved mortal,” 
says Forster, “had left deep and indelible traces on his face . . . and 
exposed him to jest and sarcasm.” Like another most famous Georgian 
writer, Goldsmith owed his early initiation to books to a young woman, 
Elizabeth Delap, a trusted dependant, who took Oliver in hand. She 
taught him his letters and first put a book into Oliver’s hands. “He was 
a plant that flowered late,” said Johnson to Boswell, “there was nothing 
remarkable about him when young.” It is in his early journalistic career 
our larger sympathy and consideration are demanded. Anyone looking 
at Goldsmith’s experiences at the outset of his London life as a writer, 
the hardships he endured under taskmasters such as Mr. and Mrs. Griffiths 
and even Newbery—Grub Street at its very worst—must make allowances 
which Mrs. Thrale in ignorance was unable to do. Forster, in his Life, 
says “the providence of Goldsmith’s genius . . . through the pains and 
obstructions of his childhood, through the uneasy failures of his youth, 
through the desperate struggles of his manhood .. . lighted him to those 
last uses of experience and suffering which have given him an immortal 
fame.” He died in his forty-sixth year. 

“What a pity it is,” says Sir Walter Raleigh, “that neither Swift nor 
Goldsmith was worshipped as Johnson was worshipped by a brother in 
the craft! These had no Boswell!” Literary aspirants are frequently 
told to begin their efforts by writing down their own personal experiences 
of life. Now Goldsmith was not in that position when he started his 
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career. There is little doubt, however, that autobiographical details in 
character enter into various writings of his. The rough and tumble 
adventures and accidents he met with on his way in life are, for instance, 
introduced without question in The Traveller and The Vicar of Wakefield. 
The story of the writing and sale of The Vicar is of great interest. Accord- 
ing to Forster, “from allusions . . . in moments snatched from his thankless 
and ill-rewarded toil for Newbery, he was at last secretly indulging in a 
labour, which, whatever its effect might be upon his fortunes, was its 
own thanks and its own reward. He had begun The Vicar of Wakefield. 
Having completed this self-set task, the manuscript was placed in a 
drawer, there to repose until the author fell into such financial straits 
and in dire debt to his landlady the secret was forced out of him. 

It is here Dr. Johnson comes into the story of its sale to the’ bookseller. 
Goldsmith appeals to Johnson to act as salesman for him. This the 
Doctor does on his own valuation. Boswell says Johnson remarked when 
telling him about the transaction, “And, Sir, a sufficient price too, when 
it was sold.” The sum obtained was {60. At that time Goldsmith’ had 
only just become known to fame. Miss Burney reports Johnson to have 
expressed the opinion of the work in the following terms, “It is very 
faulty; there is nothing of real life in it, and very little of nature. It is 
a mere fanciful performance.” ‘This must have been a hasty, ill-con- 
sidered judgment when Goldsmith’s own early battle in life is known to 
have been introduced into the novel. It is, says The Cambridge History 
of Literature, “a perfect example of the permanently self-reproductive 
book.” Further, considering Johnson’s own religious views and character, 
Dr. Primrose surely must have appeared as an honest picture of Christian 
conduct. Fortune in the person of the author dips the wheel deeply 
against the vicar, and he has to meet a sequence of crushing calamities in 
quick succession. But these are nearly all met with a meekness and 
fortitude equal to the worst blow. When eventually the wheel is reversed, 
the vicar’s triumph is as complete as the patriarch Job’s. Moreover, the 
concensus of critical opinion is against the Great Cham. Forster says 
“with its ease of style, its turns of thought so whimsical yet wise, the 
humour and wit which sparkle freshly through its narrative . . . its forms 
so homely in their beauty, its pathos and its comedy . . . (in these) can 
the secret of its extraordinary fascination be said to consist.” Walter 
Scott says “we return to it again and again and we bless the memory of 
an author who contrives so well to reconcile us to human nature.” Pro- 
fessor Herford says “his idyll of family life stands out in exquisite relief 
from the stronger but coarser staple of Fielding and Smollett.” J. B. 
Priestley observes “there is all Goldsmith’s happy humour and envious 
charm in his picture of the vicar and his family, the Primroses, who are 
all delightful and affectionate srmpletons.” It is only the superficial 
. reader who classes The Vicar of Wakefield as a too simple story of an 
unlucky parson and his stupid family. , “The apparent artless simplicity,” 
says The Cambridge History, “can deceive only those who think that to 
be easy and natural in writing is open to any novice with a pen. What is 
often unnoticed ... . is its power—its unforced range from the world of 
idyllic simplicity to the world of complete rascaldom.” Charles Morgan 
rather severely says “Johnson was thick with dross, but Goldsmith 
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shines,’ comparing Rasselas with The Vicar. And the same author 
remarks, “Goldsmith, by no means incapable of satire, had compassion 
in supreme degree.” ‘That this prose pastoral idyll should have made 
such a strong and lasting impression on Goethe is a most striking tribute 
to the author’s work. When twenty years of age and a Jaw-scholar at 
Strasburg University, Goethe had listened to a fellow student reading 
aloud to him The Vicar, which had been translated into German. “The 
great poet told a friend,” says Forster, “in the decisive moment of mental 
development, that The Vicar of Wakefield had formed his education and 
that he had read the charming book again from beginning to end, not a 
little affected by the lively recollection how much he had been indebted 
to the author seventy years before.” 

This novel is really no more or less than a fairy story of the good old- 
fashioned type in which the characters are clothed with eighteenth century 
costumes and run their race in that period. - It is a cautionarystale for old 
and young founded on solid and sad experience, revolving round the 
vicar, his wife, and their family of six children. Primarily the hero of 
the piece is the vicar himself. His daughters Olivia and Sophia, however, 
capture a large share of the reader’s interest. Olivia, “open, sprightly 
and commanding,” Sophia, “soft, modest, and alluring.” Olivia has a 
spice of naughtiness brought out by the flattery of the villain. ‘To adapt 
an old proverb, well could Olivia exclaim ‘‘when rogues fall out an honest 
woman gets her due,” as and when Squire Thornhill finds he has been 
justly—nay righteously—deceived and betrayed by his minion Jenkinson. 
Sophia with a steadier, more solid character, is rewarded with the hand 
of the man-—the most puzzling study in the tale. In this man, who at 
the beginning goes by the name of Burchell, the realm of probability i is 
stretched to the utmost as his place in the tale is unfolded. And it may 
be here that the late Lord Rosebery felt justified in styling The Vicar of 
Wakefield “a classic in spite of a preposterous story.” It transpires at 
the appropriate period of the history that he, Burchell, is no less a person 
than Sir William Thornhill, uncle to the villain. Sir William has played 
the duke to his nephew’s Angelo, with the same result. The knight is 
indeed the fairy godfather noted for his just but princely philanthropy, 
His incognito is well kept until the closing stages of the story. Occasion- ` 
ally, however, the real man will out. The way Burchell discloses to the, 
vicar his real life’s history is deftly managed, and in this way the knight’s 
eventual resumption of character allows a readier acceptance of him at 
the proper moment. Goldsmith in using this device of disclosure reveals 
his own fondness for a too generous and unwise charity he loved to 
bestow on the unfortunate people he met. 

Another character in whom may be traced strong autobiographical 
references is the vicar’s eldest son, George. ‘The young man describes 
his experiences after leaving home to earn a livelihood. He had been 
given a recommendation to < relative in London, who George found to 
be a typical cynical wiseacre ready to bestow useless advice. Here we are 
presented with Goldsmith’s opinion of the average literary hack of the 
period. This bears a close resemblance to Fielding’s views on the same 
subject in his Joseph Andrews. George’s cousin informs him, “You have 
read in books, no doubt, of men of genius starving at the trade. At 
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present PII show you forty very dull fellows about town that live by it in 
opulence; all honest jog-trotmen, who go on smoothly and dully, and write 
history and politics, and are praised—men, Sir, who had they been bred 
cobblers, would all their lives have mended shoes, but never made them!” 
George having attempted this literary life, admitted he “had suffered the 
cruellest mortification—neglect.” He says, “I could neither read nor 
write with satisfaction; for excellence in another was my aversion, and 
writing was my trade.” It is Goldsmith himself revealing his bitter 
experience. Writing to his brother, he says, “take the word of a man 
who has seen the world, and has studied human nature more by experience 
than precept, take my word for it, I say, that books teach us very little of 
the world.” “Read not books alone,” says the philosopher, “but men 
and chiefly amongst them, thyself.” Having drawn a blank in London 
and down to his last resources, George i is tempted to travel on the conti- 
nent, with the idea of teaching English to the Dutch. This scheme fails 
on realising he cannot speak the Dutch language itself. At Leyden he 
meets a brother Irishman who persuades him to go on to Louvain to offer 
his services as professor of Greek at the University. To reach here he 
has to sell his “movables’”—as he styles them—for subsistence. The 
Principal of the University closes his interview with George thus, “As I 
‘don’t know Greek I do not believe there is any good init!”” Thus repulsed 
our traveller decides to go towards France through Flanders, turning into 
itinerant musician with a flute to help him on the way. “Whenever I 
approached a peasant’s house towards nightfall, I played one of my most 
merry tunes, and that procured me not only a lodging, but subsistence 
for the next day.” He proceeds thus until he reaches Paris. Here he 
meets his cousin, who has now turned collector of pictures and antiques 
' for a London client. This young man does not appear to have any real 
specialist’s knowledge. All one has to do, he says, is to keep “a strict 
adherence to two rules: the one, always to observe the picture might have 
been better if thie: painter had taken more'pains: and the other, to praise 
the works of Pietro Perugino.” This surely is not far removed from the 
admission of Sir'Max Beerbohm, who, when once upon a time opening 
an exhibition of children’s pictures, said_“‘Artists used to show me their 
work. ... He could never say to them anything ... except “Well, that’s 
splendid!’ or, rather feebly, ‘Bravo!’ or ‘Really, I ‘think you have never 
done anything better than that!’ ” Eventually George reaches England 
and decides to turn soldier, after first meeting with his family. All this 
is Goldsmith thinly disguised. 

Dr. Primrose as the hero of the story is a dear lovable fellow. He 
meets with undaunted courage each blow as it falls, leaning on Holy 
Scripture for support and comfort. It is doubtful whether he truly 
represents the average country parson of the period. After having 
suffered imprisonment, he acts as a reformer of prisons, and pleads for 
revision of the penal laws. In this he is the messenger of John Howard 
and ‘Elizabeth Fry, the great eighteenth century humanitarians. Gold- 
smith in Dr. Primrose looks at the clergy through the rose-coloured 
glasses he used to observe his loved father’and most lovable uncle, Conta- 
dine. Parson Adams is not comparable to Parson Primrose for saintliness 
or polish. Mrs. Primrose, in spite of her husband’s tribute of “‘a good- 
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natured notable woman ... as for breeding, there were few country ladies 
who could show more,” “does not show much tact or even motherly 
' kindness. Goldsmith, according to Johnson, was much better as a writer 
than a conversationalist. Boswell quotes Johnson as having said of 
Goldsmith, “No man was more foolish when he had not a pen in his 
hand, or more wise when he had.” Garrick seems to have the same 
opinion of the little doctor, 
“for shortness call’d Noll, 
Who wrote like an angel, and talk’d like poor Poll.” 

Goldsmith’s prologue to The Vicar of Wakefield tells us, “The hero of 
this piece unites in himself the three greatest characters upon earth: he 
is a priest, an husbandman, and the father of a family. He is drawn as 
ready to teach, and ready to obey; as simple in affluence and majestic in 
adversity.” And this is a true unvarnished statement. It surely does 
one good to turn now and again to these landmarks in our literary history 
and thus revive an earlier enjoyment of masterpieces of classic tradition, 
“A book, Sir,” says Johnson, “should help us to enjoy life, or endure it.” 
Such a book has Goldsmith presented to posterity in The Vicar of Wakefield. 

W. H. GRAHAM. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


‘TRIESTE AND THE WEST . 
HE recent rioting in Trieste and in Rome: deserves a passing 
f comment if only for the illustration it gives of the sort of muddle 
that nowadays affects the international scene. The muddle is so 
many-sided that when we read of the presence of communists as well as 
pacifists among the rioters we hardly stop to shrug our shoulders. On 
the face of the matter, the occasion of the riots was the fourth anniversary 
of the declaration made jointly by the British, French and United States 
Governments on March 2oth, 1948, to the effect that the Free ‘Territory 
of Trieste should be restored to Italy. The promise had not been 
redeemed, and hence the riots: riots, that is, directed against the Western 
Powers. The muddle thus translated into action has several aspects. 
The Free Territory is divided into two zones. Zone A is administered 
by Allied Military Government under a British commander, Major- 
General Sir John Winterton, who has some 5,000 British' and another 
5,000 American troops under him. Zone B is administered by the 
Jugoslav Government. Now Trieste is of obvious and almost cardinal 
importance to the overriding issue of this present time. ‘That issue lies 
between the old Christian civilisation and the new challenge of atheist 
materialism. It came to pass, in the process of its evolution, that the 
challenge surged over Eastern Europe to the shores of the Adriatic, 
engulfing Jugoslavia. ‘Trieste, dividing Jugoslavia from Italy, and 
therefore dividing the atheist East from the Christian West of Europe, 
was doubly important as the port which gave outlet to the commerce of 
Central Europe, and as the bastion of the still free and Christian West 
against the enemy from the East. 
If that bastion had fallen and the enemy had overrun Italy, the con- 
sequences might have been catastrophic. Not only would a strategic 
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key to the command of the Mediterranean have fallen into Russian 
hands, but the psychological and symbolic aspect of the capture of the 
country which happens to contain within its borders the Vatican City 
would, no doubt, have been hailed by the Kremlin as of an almost decisive 
import. For the Kremlin has consistently and rightly regarded the 
Catholic Church as Enemy No. One to its plan for materialising, paganising 
and conquering the world. In every country overrun so far by the 
communists, one of the first steps taken has been the elimination of the 
Church so far as that object could be achieved by the imprisonment and 
torture of hierarchy and priests, and the closing of. Church buildings. 
. Though that object cannot, as a matter of proved fact, be thus achieved, 
the attempt was made. If, therefore, the Holy See and the person of 
the Pope could be captured, the Kremlin would have won what to its 
way of thinking would have been a very crown of its ambition. Trieste, 
therefore, the gateway to Italy, was a matter of supreme interest to Moscow. 

Now it happened that in the fortune of war, Trieste was given an 
unexpected protection resulting from a Jugoslav defection from the 
Cominform. Tito mercifully—though such was not his motive— 
quarrelled with Stalin. Not only was the Adriatic thereby closed to the 
strategists of the Kremlin. The remaining part of the Christian West 
not: overrun was removed from their immediate grasp. When the 
governments of Britain, France, and the United States made their promise 
on March 2oth, 1948, that Trieste should revert to Italy, they acted on 
a clear and uncontroversial impulse. When, however, Tito staged his 
quarrel with Stalin—he being a dictator made of the stuff that Hitlers and 
Stalins are made of, and, therefore, not being disposed to surrender his 
magnificence and become a mere pawn or dupe or subserver to another 
dictator, even though he shared the same communist graft—those Western 
Powers began furiously, hopefully, but, as the event was to prove, not very 
intelligently, to think. The oddity of the blunder they proceeded to 
commit was underlined by the freshness in their experience of the lesson 
that warned them, or should have warned them, against it. ` Hitler and 
Stalin, as recent history had shown, were dictators who, as such, could 
no more pull together than could Stalin and Tito. The agreement of 
August, 1939, was a mere tactical attempt to gain time on the part both 
of Hitler-and of Stalin. The reality of the relationship did not assert itself 
until 1941. 

The Western Powers were then assailed with precisely the like challenge 
as was presented to their commonsense when Tito broke away from Stalin 
in ‘the following decade; and they made the like mistake again. They 
failed in the first instance to recognise, though the fact stood out a mile, 
that Stalin was as much an enemy to themselves as he was to Hitler, just 
as in the second instance they failed to see, though the fact was equally 
obvious, that ‘Tito was as much an enemy to themselves and to that whole 
civilisation which derived from the Christian tradition, as he was to Stalin. 
Perhaps more; for in the ideology of his purpose, he happens to agree 
with Stalin and to disagree with the West. The nemesis of the first 
blunder came as soon as World War No. Two came to its unpeaceful end; 
and the Western Powers have ever since been reaping the whirlwind. 
The nemesis of the second blunder has still to come. These things take 
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time. The Western Powers spent four years bolstering up Russia before 
Russia turned the resultant power against themselves. They are now 
engaged in the like proceeding with Jugoslavia. Supplies have poured 
into Jugoslavia as they poured into Russia. 

- The clue, the only clue, in such cases to safe policy is the moral principle 
which prescribes that a good end cannot be encompassed by a bad means; 
that a Western Christian civilisation cannot make an‘ally of an Eastern 
atheist materialism which out of its own hypothesis seeks the destruction 
of Christianity. Morality, after all, is first cousin to commonsense: to 
that sense commonly implanted in us by our Maker for our guidance. 
When the Western Powers; having promised Trieste to Italy, saw Tito 
quarrelling with Stalin, they incontinently planned to make Tito an ally 
against Stalin, just as they had planned to make Stalin an ally against 
Hitler. In the matter of Trieste, therefore, which happened to be a bone 
of contention between Jugoslavia and Italy, they played for time. The 
years passed, and the people of Italy began to lose patience over a spectacle 
that outraged their sense of decency, logic and wisdom alike, for the 
spectacle of Christians holding a candle to atheists from a questionable 
motive had a repellant element in it. The recent riots are the climax of 
that feeling. i 

The Western Powers thereupon promised that a conference of British, 
American and Italian representatives should meet in London to decide 
what share Italy should be given in the administration of Zone A of the 
Free Territory, without reference to Jugoslavia’s hold over Zone B. 
There is no prospect, therefore, no possibility of the muddle being ironed 
out. Indeed, by the deliberate intention of the Western Powers, the 
muddle is to continue in the continuing project of bolstering Jugoslavia; 
of not interfering with Jugoslavia’s control over Zone B, and not giving 
control over Zone A to Italy. 


IMBROGLIO 


When on November 7th last Marshal Malinovsky spoke with apparent 
pride of what he called “the Stalin plan for remaking nature,” he did no 
more than epitomise the climax that has in fact befallen the world in our 
time. What is being attempted from the Kremlin is nothing other than 
the warping of human instincts and the substitution of what may fairly 
be called a Stalin plan for that existing divine plan by which mysteriously 
our life is ordered. Let it not be supposed that contemporary reflection 
of such a sort is the mere hyperbole of a vendetta. True it is that in our 
politics—in that raw atmosphere of unredeemed human nature—we are 
apt to exaggerate the faults of our foes and the virtues of ourselves and 
our associates, doing violence thereby to elemental truth; yet in this 
prevailing imbroglio of international friction there is something incom- 
parably new and something that probably goes more disturbingly deep 
than anything yet presented as a challenge to the human spirit. Not to 
go back beyond living memory, it is obvious that in our time a com- 
bination of devilish misfortune—the devilish element being of the essence 
of the process—has engineered a crisis of which ordinarily intelligent and 
experienced people cannot mistake the magnitude. The world has been 
almost suddenly overwhelmed by a tornado, as it were, of unprincipled 
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destructiveness, the scope and power of which seem to block all avenues 
of escape, redress, or rescue. 

For instance: in every part of the world at this time diplomatic con- 
ference is afoot on an almost unprecedented scale, yet it is clear from the 
outset that there is not much possibility of fruitful work because there is 
no basis of truth in it, no foundation on which agreement or understanding 
can be built. Lies are the glib medium through which the senseless 
contacts are sustained. As the so-called negotiations in Panmunjom are 
dragged on towards the first anniversary of their inception—and they are 
not negotiations at all in any realist sense, but only a continuation of the 
war by other means—the lies cascade in ceaseless profusion, even though 
their authors do not hope any longer to deceive, so deeply and irrevocably 
disillusioned are the parties to whom the lies are addressed. An epidemic 
of disease happens to break out in North Korea and in Manchuria. At 
once and without hesitation or even thought, the communist authorities 
in Panmunjom announce to the world (though they know, or would know 
if they stopped to reflect, that the world does not believe a word of it) 
that the epidemic results from the use of germ warfare by the United 
States. The propagandists-in-chief daily, monthly, yearly announce from 
the Kremlin, without variation in the theme, that the Western Powers, 
under the leadership of the United States, are preparing aggressive war 
upon the Soviet Union, and that the Soviet Union, actuated only by a 
desire for peace, good will and harmony with all peoples, must be ready 
to defend its ideals against the impending attack; and under so monstrous < 
a pretext the rulers of Russia build up a military machine never before 
equalled in the history of the world. 

The pretence of devotion to the high cause of disarmament is at the 
same time propagated without pause from that same Kremlin, which 
particularises as its immediate suggestion the proportionate reduction in 
conventional armaments (in which Russia now happens to have an over- 
whelming advantage) and the fotal abolition of atomic weapons (in which 
Russia now happens to be at a disadvantage). There is no truth, no 
honesty, no_sincerity, in the propaganda. And the real horror of the 
thing is that it derives logically from the ideologically propounded cause’ 
of atheist materialism, which denies the very source of truth and morality. 

Two new factors in political experience have indeed been developed in 
our time, both of them big and both bad. One is world war; the other, 
this thing that we know for short as propaganda. They are intercon- 
nected. The one destroys life and property in a competition of mutual 
physical destruction. The other destroys the faith and morality upon 
which human companionship and mutual help depend. Science was 
mainly responsible for the expanded scope of. physical destructiveness. 
from which resulted world war and its immoral derivatives. ‘The worst 
of those derivatives, as was prophetically recognised by twa observers 
from widely different points of view, was the spread of conscription in 
the mobilisation of whole nations for war. The two observers here 
referred to were Lieutenant-General Baron von Freytag-Loringhoven on 
the one hand, and Pope Benedict XV on the other. 

Freytag was Deputy Chief of the German General Staff during the first 
world war, and wrote his book, Deductions from the World War (English 
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translation published by Constable, 1918) during the fighting on the 
Western front. In it he argued that this new involvement of nations at 
large in the operations of war spelt a revolution in human affairs of an 
incalculably disastrous consequence. “Henceforth,” he wrote, “the 
passion of war infected whole nations, and this passion was constantly 
inflamed anew by contact with that of the enemy. Therewith many of 
those barriers were overthrown by means of which the professional 
soldiery, preserving the chivalrous customs of the Middle Ages, had sought 
to check the excesses of war. Also the barriers which International Law 
had sought to oppose to the encroachments of war collapsed in the face of 
this new violence” (p. 34, English edition). Benedict XV, for his part, 
wrote a Peace Note, Dès Le Début on August Ist, 1917, to suggest to the 
belligerents a possible basis in principle for ending the war; and on 
September 28th of that year Cardinal Gasparri wrote to Mr. Lloyd George 
on behalf of His Holiness a letter in which the said principles were trans- 
lated into practical terms. The first practical step was thus defined: 
“There should be an agreement between all civilised nations, including 
non-belligerents, to abolish mutually and simultaneously obligatory 
military service.” 

Neither the military nor the sacerdotal prophet, however, was heeded; 
the curse of war took deeper root in the hearts of men; and today, nearly 
forty years after that first bout of world war was launched in the second 
decade of this calamitous century, the world is aflame with unrest, hatred, 
fear. ‘There are scattered wars without end, cold, hot, “terrorist”; there 
is spreading fear of a final general holocaust in the form of a third world 
war. One of the bitterest slogans of a bitter century was the cry of a 
“war to end war,” the main purpose of which, consciously or sub-con~ 
sciously, was to key up the flagging moral of a generation that wilted under 
the unspeakable horrors of that first world war. In the event, far from 
ending war, that first war itself never stopped, except for the short and 
artificial respite that followed the signing of an armistice at the eleventh 
hour of the eleventh day of the eleventh month of 1918. The irony was 
enshrined in the Treaty of Versailles (signed on June 28th, 1919) the 
preamble to which expressed the aspiration that the war in which the 
parties had been involved “should be replaced by a firm, just and durable 
Peace” (the last word spelt with a capital P in the text of the treaty). 

At the very moment when that treaty was being signed, Allied forces 
were fighting in Russia on one side in the civil war then being waged. 
Italy annexed Fiume by war in that same year, and sent a fleet to occupy 
Corfu in 1923. ‘The Poles were at war with the Ukrainians in rọrọ, and 
as a result were at war with the Russian army in 1920. . In 1920 also Polish 
, troops annexed Vilna, then the capital of Lithuania; Greece was at war 
with Turkey in 1921; French troops marched into Germany in January, 
1923. Andsoon. There never was a firm nor a just nor a durable peace 
after the armistice of 1918. There was no peace at all. There is still no 
peace, and we have passed the middle of the century. An imbroglio of 
chaotic conflict grips the world. ‘The upshot cannot surprise anyone who 
has not abandoned the simple faith handed down to him through the 
centuries of the Christian tradition; for when in the early years of the 
century the world went to war, chaos was the only thing thereby ensured. 
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The reference made above to communist allegations of “germ warfare” 
in Korea adds merely another item to the catalogue of methods used by 
the Kremlin in this modern form of conflict. If you made the comment 
to a Russian expert in such methods that the allegation had no basis of 
truth in it, he would be secretly bored (as being assailed by an utterly 
irrelevant argument) though outwardly, and if the occasion were public, 
‘ he would no doubt make a pretence of substantiating it, merely because 
the exigency of his propaganda demanded such defence. During the 
recent world war a remark was made in private to a leading member of 
the Politbureau in this sense: ‘Your communiqués from the front claim 
day by day that you have taken German prisoners in such quantities that 
simple arithmetic would yield the conclusion that in a few weeks you 
have taken prisoner the entire German nation many times over. Why 
be so silly?” The answer given (this being a private not a public occasion) 
was this: “Who but a fool expects to be told the truth in a military com- 
muniqué? A communiqué is an act of war. It has an object. In this 
particular case the purpose is to persuade the ignorant millions throughout 
the world that we are winning the war. We are thereby helped to win 
the war.” In other words, lies to the communist mind need to be justified 
only by their tactical effect. | 


When in this new instance the epidemic broke out in North Korea the 
immediate lie put out was-that the United States had been dropping insects 
from the air infected with disease. The immediate response from the 
other side was a proposal that the charge should be investigated by the 
International Red Cross. On March 26th Mr. Malik, addressing the 
United Nations Disarmament Commission, rejected the proposal on the 
ground that the International Red Cross’ was not an impartial body; and 
he went on to elaborate the charge that the United States was an expert 
in bacteriological warfare; and so on. Mr. Malik had the ear of the 
world, and he simply plunged into a familiar propagandist essay. It 
caused no surprise to those who remembered Russian methods to learn 
that Moscow had itself sent a group of “eminent international jurists” to 
Korea to substantiate the charge that had been made. Those jurists were, 
in fact, a band of communists from East Germany. Nor did it cause any 
surprise when all the usual machinery was put promptly into motion. In 
The Times of March 27th, for instance, Mr. D. N. Pritt, Q.C., had a letter 
to the editor protesting that it was unfair to describe the commission sent 
to Korea as a band of ‘‘communist lawyers,” because “the majority of 
the eight members are not communists.” Mr. Pritt went on to quote in 
artistic detail the evidence supplied by the said lawyers, such as that the 
epidemic of cholera, typhus, and plague had broken out only where the 
infected insects had been dropped from the air,.etc. It is.a remarkable 
thing how prompt, as well as dutiful, is the Moscow chorus in such cases. 
The fact that the jurists sent to Korea were not all of them members of 
the communist party is no more interesting than the fact that Mr. Pritt 
himself is not a member of the party. Indeed, it follows almost auto- 
‘matically that in such a case the jurists would need not to be members, 
or not to be known as members, of the party in order to give a propagandist 
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impression of impartiality. Even at this day communist methods of 
“cold”? warfare are not fully appreciated in Western lands. 

The typical British complacency in this matter was illustrated on 
March 17th last. On that day cheers, counter-cheers and laughter, 
mainly laughter, resounded through the House of Commons when Mr: 
Eden answered certain questions, which were not,’ however, intended to 
be funny, about the treatment meted out to Soviet diplomats in our 
country. ‘Though ignorance sometimes be bliss, the folly of this particular 
ignorance ts dangerous. Can it be believed in this year 1952 that a 
Member of Parliament could be so innocent of background in his know- 
ledge of affairs as to suggest, in the form of a question to Mr. Eden, that 
we for our part, instead of performing “a childish act of retaliation”? and 
thereby giving an “added irritant to trade and intercourse between the 
countries concerned,” should “‘set a good example rather than a bad one”? 
In other words, the question amounted to this: is it not a mistake to resist 
evil, and would it not be better to give a good example of tolerance? 

The issue at stake in this case, though apparently it be not appreciated 
by some of our politicians, goes deep. ‘The superficial facts on which 
the exchange above referred to were based, are merely incidental and 
symptomatic of the wider circumstance. In itself it is not greatly impor- 
tant that in Russia our diplomats are hemmed about with restrictions on 
their movement which keep them virtual prisoners in their embassy, nor 
that in retaliation—it is indeed merely a matter of retaliation—the Russian 
diplomats here are subjected to restrictions of a lesser degree. We should 
not allow the big facts to be obscured by the small. There is something 
desperately important in the coldly calculated Russian technique of 
forbidding Western contact with the people of Russia, while making the 
most of the contact allowed to Russian agents with the peoples of the West, 
especially of Britain. In a sense the retaliatory restrictions imposed upon 
those agents in Britain are fairly described as “‘childish” because they are 
utterly inadequate, ineffective, and from the Russian point of view even 
amusing. ‘They do, indeed, these planners of the Kremlin—as we have 
reason to know and evidence to prove—derive fun and satisfaction from 
what we allow them to do in our midst. From the very first moment 
when their emissaries were allowed to enter our land, they have combined 
open enmity, secret intrigue, and mocking derision in their attempt to 
disrupt our institutions and to undermine our security. 

For a whole generation the corrosive work has been prosecuted under 
our noses. ‘Today the Russian Embassy in Kensington Palace Gardens 
is the headquarters for all the “unofficial” strikes in British industry. 
We permit it to goon. We help it to go on by respecting the diplomatic 
immunity enjoyed and abused in Kensington Palace Gardens. These 
Russian agents do not disguise their hostile intent. ‘They openly boast 
of it. We give them every facility to do their work, including a private 
line from London to Moscow for which we ourselves guarantee the 
secrecy they need, while in Moscow they keep our emissaries in virtual 
confinement. ‘The members of the British Embassy in Moscow are not 
allowed to travel by train; they have to travel by road; they have to keep 
to the main roads; and they have to give forty-eight hours’ notice of any 
journey they make. We are now retaliating by demanding a forty-eight- 
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hour notice of intended journeys by members of the Russian embassy in 
London, but they may travel by train or by road and may picnic if they 
wish en route, as Mr. Eden somewhat jocularly announced on March 17th. 
But he misses the point. British dupes of Russia go freely to the Russian 
embassy for their instructions, and our government has even filed the 
facts of the resultant communist infiltration in our trade unions and civil 
service. How long is this absurd and dangerous complacency to go on? 
F GEORGE GLASGOW. 

April 11th, 1952. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


LORD NOEL-BUXTON 


As my family for nearly a hundred years has been associated with the public 
life of East London, the early setting of Lord Noel-Buxton’s work is very 
familiar to me. When I was a young ‘candidate, Sydney Buxton was the 
“father” of liberal politics in the Tower Hamlets, and to be allowed to speak 
on his platform was already political promotion. James Bryce was another 
revered senior, and my grandfather was his sponsor when'he stood for the 
Undivided Borough of the Tower Hamlets. Therefore Noel-Buxton’s outlook, 
his approach to Labour via the Radical Party, I readily understood. I did not 
know him personally till 1910, and it was some time before I began to appreciate 
` what he stood for. But his gentleness, his modesty, and yet the powerful 
impression he gave of “spiritual breeding” will not be forgotten. 

For me the interest of Miss Anderson’s account of his unassuming but 
tenacious ways is the application of such methods to today’s problems. We 
have lived since 1948 in a thick fog of mutual international abuse. It is not 
the fault of one side, but until quite recently there has been no adequate realis- 
ation of the meaning of the momentum of hate which has been produced. 
Moreover, many are seeking, I suppose on the nominal but often forgotten 
plea of military security, to separate peoples and keep them separate. To hope 
for World Unity has almost become a heresy. Unity in the world of science 
disappeared with the birth of the atom; trade unity with the strategic blockade; 
general international gatherings on the plea that foreigners who reject “‘the 
Western way of life” are not welcome in this country. We have even, truly 
under great provocation, introduced a meaningless limitation of the movements 
of diplomats, which is of proved futility. 

It is the more refreshing therefore to read of a man who not only travelled— 
and with courage amidst dangers—to maintain international contacts, but was 
able to expound helpfully the intricacies of many problems in his positive work 
for understanding. ‘The Balkans were, of course, His chief interest, but he was 
one who, in the face of the same type of machine-made arguments as those in 
use today, studied, I do not say with sympathy, but in the light of impartial 
reason, the policies and passions of the other side. It is heartening to realise 
the patient value of this work of contact, so that we may copy it. 

The Balkan Committee, with its knowledge, for example, of the Macedonian 
Question, would have thrown a fuller light on the Greek struggle of the last 
few years, which is always and most inadequately adduced as a simple proof 
of the “Blue-Print’’ theory of the world conflict. As to the personal meetings 
—such work lives for ever. Three years ago the late M. Kolaroff offered in 
the club at Sofia a dinner to me as President of the Interparliamentary Union, 
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and in my diary I wrote down the names they blessed—Brailsford, Wedgwood, 
Bourchier, but first of all the Buxtons. My speech was a success—for one 
reason only. They had been celebrating the anniversary of the Batak massacre. 
I looked at the wall and said “M. Kolaroff, there on the wall you have the 
portrait of M. Dimitroff (cheers); you have the portrait of Marshal Stalin 
(cheers), What is missing is a portrait of Mr. Gladstone.” ‘That brought 
down the house. 
STANSGATE. 
*Lord Noel Buxton. By Mosa Anderson. Allen & Unwin, 16s. 


DOROTHY JORDAN AND HER FAMILY 


This is an age of reassessments. Famous figures constantly advance to the 
centre of the stage and demand that the limelight shall be directed upon them 
from a new and more reveeling angle. Dr. Aspinall has now performed this 
service for William, Duke of Clarence, who stands exculpated from the familiar 
charge that he was for many years financially supported by his mistress, Dorothy 
Jordan. It was her personal extravagance, her generosity to her worthless 
brothers, and to the offspring of earlier connections, joined to her anxiety to 
be “as little burdensome as possible” to her royal lover and their numerous 
children, which made it necessary that she should go on what she called those 
“disagreeable excursions” in the provinces; nor can he be blamed if, after he 
had pensioned her off, one of the brothers perpetrated upon her a cruel fraud, 
compelling. her to flee to France to escape arrest. 

A large part of her letters is alled with expressions of solicitude for the duke 
and their sons and daughters, with complaints about draughty play-houses and 
bug-infested beds, and with such ejaculations as “every vexation flies like a 
bullet to my bowels’; but they unfold incidentally the story of a happy 
relationship in which there is a curious cosy quality, domestic and almost 
edifying, and they give now and then sudden vivid glimpses of the two worlds 
in which she lived, the theatrical and the royal. George IV’s remarkable 
generosity to her rather unlikeable eldest son, as well as to the more amiable 
illegitimate boy of Ernest, Duke of Cumberland, might well be noted by those 
who accept without qualification Charles Greville’s verdict that he was “a 
spoilt, selfish, odious beast.” The letters contain other surprises, as when 
we learn that at the opening of the restricted Regency in February, 1811, the 
Prince Regent’s conduct “made many converts” in the notoriously Jacobinical 
city of Coventry, where the ribbon-weavers at once began to produce “Regency 
devices”; and the fatuous letter of the Duke of Clarence to Lady Sarah de 
Crespigny concerning the heiress, Miss Catherine Long, whom he was so eager 
to marry, is a truly choice morsel for the Comic Muse. 

Dorothy Jordan was a magnanimous woman, incapable of rancour. Never 
by word or deed did she reproach her companion of so many years when they 
had parted forever. On his side, Clarence paid a double tribute to her memory. 
He was the fondest of fathers to the children she had borne him, and, with an 
unexpected touch of romantic imagination, he commissioned Sir Francis 
Chantrey to produce a sculptured group symbolically entitled ‘‘Charity,’”’ of 
which the central figure was a likeness of Mrs. Jordan. He was William IV 
then, and contentedly married to Adelaide of Saxe-Meiningen; but she would 
have been the last woman in the world either to resent or to condemn this 
loyalty to an old love. 

DOROTHY MARGARET STUART. 


Dorothy Jordan and her Family. Unpublished Correspondence edited by Dr. A. Aspinall. 
Arthur Barker, 30s. 
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HISTORY AND HUMAN RELATIONS 


Professor Butterfield has established a high reputation for himself not only 
by a number of historical studies in the proper sense of the word, but also by 
his attempts to set historical thought in the context of philosophical and religious 
speculation. This book, however, does not present the reader with a closely- 
knit thesis, but contains a series of eight essays, written at different times, but 
all of which are concerned with the way in which the professional historian 
tackles the problems of a world which he describes and interprets as well as 
inhabits. . 

The first essay on the tragic element in modern conflict seems to me the most 
important and interesting of the whole collection, and as it were sets the key 
for the rest. Curiously enough, it reveals that the author does not believe in 
the possibility of a philosophy of history in spite of his own attempts to deal 
with.the writing of history in a philosophical manner. It would, perhaps, be 
uncharitable to say that his main contribution to the philosophy of history is 
his statement that there is no such philosophy, and yet this would be fairly 
near the mark. The tragedy of the history of our world consists in the fact 
that struggles between human beings are waged not between right and wrong, 
but always between two rights. ‘The inevitable consequence is, therefore, that 
all contemporary history is not only partisan and unreliable, but an impossibility 
per se. What then is the poor historian going to do? He must patiently wait 
until passions have cooled down and must take great care not to identify himself 
with one side or the other. He must, in fact, assume an almost Olympian 
attitude which takes both sides into account. It seems to me that this assump- 
tion does not only make contemporary, but all historical writing impossible. 
Even the most impartial writer unconsciously identifies himself with one side 
or the other, and historians, like anybody else, are the products of the intellectual 
climate in which they themselves have grown up. 


There is, however, another reason why it would appear that Professor Butter- 
field only narrowly avoids arguing historians entirely out of business, If the 
issue is really always between two rights and never between right and wrong, 
then, clearly, there is no need for, or indeed a chance of, a philosophy of history 
at âll. Neither would there be any need for philosophy altogether. I cannot 
quite see how Professor Butterfield can square the relativist position which 
follows from his premises with his Christian beliefs, or how he can deny the 
fact that there have occasionally been cases in history where the issue was quite 
unmistakably one between right and wrong. Can anybody doubt that Wilber- 
force, to quote only one example, was right and his opponents wrong? It is 
true, almost to the point of triviality, that the writing of history is most difficult 
if we are near to the events with which it is concerned. Everybody, therefore, 
will endorse the author’s entreaty “not to be too blindly secure, too wilfully 
confident, in the contemporary ways of formulating a conflict.” We must 
also remember that these contemporary formulations themselves will later make 
invaluable raw material for the future historian who hab achieved the historical 
perspective. Another important point which recurs in these stimulating and 
important essays is the welcome reminder that history is concerned with human 
beings, and not with abstract ideas. ‘That is why the author so ably and cogently 
criticises Marxism, and reveals it as not merely unhistorical but as entirely 
unscientific in its approach. 


REINHOLD ARIS. 


History and Human Relations. By Herbert Butterfield, Collins, 10/6, 
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THE UNIVERSITY TEACHING OF INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 


The very interesting brochure on The University Teaching of International 
Relations, edited by G. L. Goodwin, of the London School of Economics, and 
published by Blackwell, is a timely contribution to a vital subject. The 
pamphlet arises out of a meeting of leaders of thought from many countries of 
Europe, as well as from the United States, interested in this subject. The 
conference was held under the auspices of the International Studies Conference 
at Windsor in 1950. The brochure is very useful as a collection of all the 
arguments for and against the university teaching of international relations? 
It is a closely-reasoned and well-arranged document. ‘There has been con- 
siderable opposition to the establishment of an independent school of inter- 
national relations at the universities. For the undergraduate, the subject does 
not possess either the breadth of a general education given by, say, history, or 
the advantage of forming a highway to a definite career, as so many “technical” 
courses do. ‘There is a grave danger that the establishment of this new school 
would merely swell the ranks of the academic proletariat now hungrily waiting 
for jobs in the British Council and similar organisations. ‘These objections do 
not apply so strongly to research degrees. Adult education in all its forms 
should take up world affairs and the study of diplomacy more vigorously. There 
is no doubt that the man of affairs—the statesman, the politician, the diplomat, 
the journalist—needs the specialised knowledge of world affairs and their 
historical background. He may mistrust the purely academic. He cannot be 
expected to go to school again. Therefore institutions like Chatham House 
will be more immediately useful in this subject than undergraduate studies. 

FRANK Eyck. ~- 


DISRAELI 


This able but unconvincing digest of Monypenny and Buckle’s classic 
biography concentrates attention on the “man behind the mask,” and skims 
lightly (and not very accurately) over the political background. As a loyal 
adherent of the “romantic legend” school, the author almost implies that even 
the divine right of kings pales before the divine right of Disraeli, and yet, as 
we read the familiar story once again, we cannot accept the mysterious enigma 
of his imagination. Given Lord Beaconsfield’s outstanding ability, a strong 
case can be made out that he could have achieved his ambitions normally if 
he had not himself weighted the odds against him. What was it kept him out 
of office so long? , Not his race, for in those days it was easier for a conforming 
Jew to enter public life then a non-conforming Christian; not his poverty, for 
he had no compunction whatever in running into debt; not his obscure origin, 
for his father inherited a fortune, and he could have gone to Oxford had he 
wished. Casting aside the romantic yard-stick, we feel that if he was an object- 
of ridicule the explanation was mundane. It was not due to the envy and 
prejudice of mediocrities, nor to the resentment of rank against genius, but to 
his own deplorable faults. His conceit and dandyism, his flunkyism and 
flattery, his vituperation and trickery were repellent, and the melancholy trash 
of his earlier novels was not calculated to inspire confidence. ‘That he success- 
fully smothered his own genius cannot be denied, and the details are recounted 
with many cheap cynicisms, but the reader is not permitted to draw the obvious 
conclusions, for that would be prejudice, and the romantic legend would 
dissolve. The king can do no wrong. The “mysterious”? interpretation of 
Lord Beaconsfield is illustrated by an incident recorded at the opening of 
Parliament in 1877. It was his first appearance in the House of Lords, and he 
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was on the Queen’s left as he stood ‘‘clothed in scarlet and ermine, holding aloft 
the Sword of State, motionless, mysterious, mythical.” But he, was only 
wearing the prescribed gorgeous uniform of a peer, and it was-no part of the 
ancient ceremony for noble lords to dance about when the monarch opened 
Parliament in person. Pageantry, yes, but where was the mystery, where the 
myth? Gladstone is judged by entirely different standards. “He has been 
called a great Chancellor of the Exchequer, a verdict that need not be disputed, 
as it is much easier to juggle with figures than with facts.” It sounds a churlish 
testimonial to the greatest of British Chancellors, whose financial genius merits 
a less grudging tribute. But this is praise, and when the author descends to 
venomous blame, the picture might fairly be described as the “unjust” inter- 
pretation of Mr. Gladstone. Morley also is besmirched with the tawdry sneer 
that his scholarly work is “more deadly than death.” ‘Taken as a whole, the 
book leaves the reader with a deep conviction that the time has come when 
panegyrics of Disraeli should cease to degenerate into burlesques of the character 
of his even more eminent adversary. 
Dr. WINIFRED TAFFS. 
Dizzy. By Hesketh Pearson. Methuen, 21s. 
i * * * * #* 


Madame Tussaud, by Leonard Cottrell (Evans Brothers, 15s.) contains a 
good deal of new material which was not available when her great-grandson 
published the first biography in the twenties. It is a romantic story. The 
opening chapters describe the beginnings of the famous collection by her uncle, 
Dr. Curtius, who had migrated from Germany to Switzerland, and from Berne 
to Paris. Taking his niece Marie Grosholz and her mother with him, he 
quickly found his feet with the aid of the Prince de Conti, and made profitable 
contacts with the Court. For nine years Marie lived at Versailles in the circle 
of the gentle Mme. Elizabeth, youngest sister of Louis XVI. After the march 
of the women to Versailles, the palace was never occupied by royalty again; 
thenceforth history was made in the capital. For the early chapters Mr. 
Cottrell depends almost entirely on the Memoirs of Mme. Tussaud published. 
in 1838, long after she had married M. Tussaud, a young engineer, and had 
transferred her exhibition to England, where she died in 1850 at the age of 89. 
During the Revolution, when she was imprisoned for a time and in danger of 
her life, she made friends with a fellow-prisoner, Josephine Beauharnais, soon 
to become Empress of France. When heads began to fall, it was her hideous 
duty to model them as they were brought bleeding from the guillotine, a task 
all the more revolting since many of them, revolutionaries as well as royalists, 
had been friends or acquaintances of her uncle or herself. It is satisfactory to 
think that a woman who had lived through the Terror was welcomed with open 
arms by the British nation, and that her artistry has survived in her descendants 
to the third and fourth generation. How the collection kept pace with the 
march of history during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries is described in 
the closing portion of this interesting book. The fame of Mme. Tussaud 
seems likely to endure as long as the celebrities which she and her gifted 
descendants have modelled for our instruction and delight. 

at a # a 


Later Dynasties of Egypt, by the late Lieut.-Colonel Elgood (Blackwell, 15s.) 
was the sixth and last work of a man who devoted his life to the service and 
study of one of the oldest and most fascinating countries in the world. Since 
the great period of the New Kingdom has been described again and again by 
competent hands, and since Colonel Elgood himself had written on the Ptolemies, 
there was need for a bird’s-eye view of the intervening centuries. This he has 
supplied in a little volume of'150 pages, written for the general reader, but 
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based on the labours of the latest scholarship. The survey embraces the period 
from the twentieth to the thirty-first dynasties (from 1200 B.C. to the fourth - 
century B.C.), and it is not the author’s fault that parts of the story are rather 
heavy going. “The history of the five preceding dynasties is one of progressive 
decline,” he confesses at the opening of the sixth chapter. “From time to time 
a commanding personality illuminates the gloomy chapters; but the instances 
are rare, and the story is confined to the enumeration of kings, impotent in war 
and peace. ... Decadence was apparent in all aspects of life, decay had been 
continuous, and the nadir was now reached. . . . The regeneration of Egypt 
was the achievement of the twenty-sixth Dynasty, and in particular of its 
founder, Psammetichus.” From this point, halfway through the book, the 
pace quickens and the author’s narrative power has much greater scope. The 
mighty Assyrian Empire crumbles away and is replaced by the heroic age of 
Persia, which lasted till it in turn was trampled in the dust by Alexander the 


Great. Readers of Ebers’ Egyptian Princess, one of the best historical novels 


ever written, will be grateful to Colonel Elgood for telling the story of Cam- 
byses’ invasion. Here are thrills in plenty. The curtain falls on the eviction 
of the Persian rulers by A‘exander, and the inauguration of the Ptolemaic era, 
which gave Egypt three centuries of sorely-needed comparatively stable 
administration. 

% “E E 


In The Shetland Bus (Nelson, 1951, 12s. 6d.) Lieutenant-Commander 


l Howarth, R.N.V.R., relates the heroic exploits of the Norwegian fishermen 


who, throughout the war. kept open a channel of communication between 
occupied Norway and the cuter world. ‘The series of voyages between Shetland 
and Norway in their fishing boats had perforce, to avoid observation, to be 
undertaken during the winter darkness, often in the teeth of tremendous gales. 
There was constant danger from German patrol boats, and, on several occasions, 
bombing by enemy aircraft. Several ships were lost. Some of the men had 
hairbreadth escapes on land, being sheltered by farmers and others at the risk 
of their own lives. ‘The organisers of Norwegian resistance were supplied with 
arms and explosives, radic operators and transmitters, and 350 persons wefe 
rescued from the menace of the Gestapo. ‘The author, who was second in 
command at the Shetland base, writes modestly of his own share, but it 1s 
obvious that the venture cwed much to his resourcefulness in providing, in a 
remote district, or improvising necessary repairs and equipment, and in camou- 
flaging the ships’ guns and secret cargoes. Great tact was also needed in 
handling men who were civilian volunteers, not subject to naval discipline, 
under skippers chosen, bv themselves. The book has excellent maps and 
illustrations. f E.G. S. 
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I was Churchill’s Shadow, by ex-Detective-Inspector W. H. Thompson 
(Christopher Johnson, 15s.) describes his memorable and exciting experiences 
as bodyguard to the Prime Minister during the war years 1939-45. It is a 
story of loyal service, efficiently rendered and gratefully acknowledged. Here 
is “the pilot that weathered the storm” in all his massive strength—utterly 
fearless, supremely self-confident, unfailing in resource, irritable at times like 
all supermen, but fundamsntally human and kindly. The high-lights of the 
book are the descriptions of the foreign visits—to Roosevelt‘and Stalin, to 
Egypt and North Africa. Despite occasional undeserved. reproaches, the 
author’s admiration and affection for his incomparable chief increased from year 
to year. Mr. Thompson writes well, and his portraits of celebrities are clearly 
etched. 
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‘OTHE TIMES ”’: : NORTHCLIFFE AND AFTER | 


HE history of a-newspaper, it has been said on’ high authotity, i is 

more difficult to write than the history of an institution. That 

may be true, but the task is certainly more straightforward, for the 
whole of the material is at hand; virtually everything needed lies within 
the bound volumes. ‘The life of The Times is a bridge across more than 
x60 years. Judged by continuity, by journalistic standards and signifi- 
cance in national affairs, here is the greatest newspaper in the world. 
Its History, eee is a wholly necessary book, In the solid two parts 
of Volume 4* it is brought down to the days of Barrington-Ward, the . 
seventh editor in a notable succession. We have no comparable example, 
in range and fullness, of newspaper arinals. ‘The most critical readers of 
a chronicle such as this are likely to be journalists, and for them especially 
its character and method must be of immense interest. 

The period comprised in this double section is something less than 
40 years, and the figure of Northcliffe bestrides the first of the four 
decades. By ‘1912 he had been governing proprietor for four years, 
His relation to the office was still not fully defined. The creation of the 
Daily Mail had been his specific, and unparalleled, achievement; control 
of The Times was the fulfilment of a private ambition. He believed that 
he understood. the tradition of the paper (the first proposal for a history, 
by the way, came from him). He was in no doubt as to the basic strength 
of Printing House Square, the formidable vis inertiæ embodied in the 
men whom, in his milder moods, he dubbed, the Black Friars. His 


settled conviction was that there was not one man among them who knew 


or could learn what a modern newspaper ought to be; and it was not until 
after the enforced resignation of G. E. Buckle, who had filled the chair 
for 28 years, that the way was opened for the drive of his enterprise and 
impatience. ‘The editor of his choice, in 1912, was Geoffrey Dawson, 
who, in England as in South Africa, belonged to the elect of Milner 
imperialism. He was to have the singular experience of dismissal and 
recall—seven years under Northcliffe, and a longer second term of 
unhampered editorial power, with serious consequences for The Times. 

Northcliffe was, of necessity, insufferable to the Old Guard, who, so 
long as the ‘old editor remained at his post, were able to keep the new 
Chief more or less at arms’ length. He could do little against the manda- 
rins of the’ editorial page, but his hand was very soon busy in the news 
columns and,the management. As an example of selection and display, 
The Times of. Buckle and Moberly Bell was a curiosity before which the 
present-day news-editor in any country would stand aghast. To the 
dictator of Carmelite, Houégé the commercial departments were a bedlam 


* The History of the Times : Volume 4, in two parts, 1912~ 1948. Published by 
The. Times, 50/- 
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that had nothing to do with the expert business of newspaper production 
and sale.f Northcliffe could go a long way, even before the change of 
editorship, .in the direction of a brighter and more orderly paper, but— 
and this was a salient feature for many years—he had to suffer a sense of 
frustration in the affairs over which so far his success had been un- 
challenged. The circulation of The Times remained almost stationary 
until, early in 1914, he reduced the price to a penny (wartime conditions 
quickly ended that experiment); and throughout the 14 years of his control 
the annual deficit made a heavy call on his resources. Ownership of 
The Times was an honour that Northcliffe valued, but he could not be 
reconciled to the financial drain. For him the first necessity of a news- 
paper or magazine was that it should yield a profit. Kennedy Jones, his 
right-hand man in the making of the Daily Mail, remarked to John 
Morley that since his day at the Pall Mall Gazette, Northcliffe and his 
associates had transformed journalism from a profession into a branch of 
commerce. It was therefore natural for Northcliffe, as time went on 
and circulation expanded, to bring The Times into close association with 
the Daily Mail. Lloyd George, in one of his frequent rages against the 
principal owner, could not resist the impulse to brush aside the greater 
organ as a threepenny edition of the popular paper. That was a gibe 
that Northcliffe himself would be the last to resent. 

There was at least one important matter in the tradition of The Times 
that Northcliffe could never have been led to appreciate. Under the 
Walters, ownership control of policy was never heard of. Barnes and 
Delane were both editors-in-chief enjoying the uttermost freedom. 
Northcliffe, by common consent, was a genius in newspaper-building. 
Lord Beaverbrook is not mistaken in holding that Fleet Street has not 
known his equal. An inactive proprietor had no place in his scheme of 
things. Any editor to him was simply an employee. Hence the North- 
cliffe-Dawson association could not be other than problematical; the 
wonder is that it should have endured for seven years. The beginning 
was harmonious enough. No serious difficulty arose during the short 
interval before 1914, or indeed, until after the middle of the War. Dawson 
accepted the view of the gathering German Menace to which The Times 
liad been committed by Valentine Chirol and the remarkable group of 
Central European correspondents upon whom he, as foreign editor, relied. 
There was agreement between them: in respect of Ireland and the home 
policies of the Liberal Government, and, most important of all, in ruthless 
hostility to Asquith as war Prime Minister, the attacks being of cumulative 
weight until the first Coalition was overthrown. Dawson’s tactics in 
the crisis of December, 1916, were Northcliffan. It was a Sunday-night 
leader of Dawson’s that completed the break between Asquith and Lloyd 
George. The Times, backed by Northcliffe, was wholly for the new 
Coalition and Lloyd George’s war dictatorship, but it was evident before 
the autumn of 1918 that Northcliffe was turning against the Prime 
Minister he had done so much to enthrone. When the Victory election 
was decided upon, Northcliffe tried to bargain. As the price of his 
papers’ support, he demanded the names of the Ministers who were to 
be included in the post-war Cabinet. Lloyd George, moreover, allowed ` 

+ See Moberly Bell and his Times, by F. Harcourt Kitchin. 
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it to be known that at the same time Northcliffe was-claiming for himself 
a seat at the Peace Conference table. The Prime Minister treated these 
demands with scorn, saying that he would as soon try to co-operate with 
a grasshopper. In the hour of triumph he knew himself to be secure 
against assaults from even the most powerful press combine. This 
encounter furnished the first big demonstration since the newspaper 
revolution in the 1890s, of the limited power wielded by newspapers, 
whether of great circulation or otherwise, in the swinging of public opinion 
when’the nation is in the grip of a compelling emotion. Lloyd George, 
when consenting to the Khaki election, may have been guilty of a gross 
political blunder; but he was well aware that the electorate, including the 
new women voters, were about to deliver for himself an overwhelming 
vote of thanks. And the one conspicuous man in England who was blind 
to this glaring actuality happened to be the newspaper magnate generally 
looked upon as the greatest expert in measuring, moulding, and fore- 
casting popular sentiment. 

In the meantime, he was making the position of his editor 
unendurable, At the outset of his reign in Printing House Square, he 
adopted the method of daily admonition and reproof that Carmelite House 
had always known. His eye was upon every column. He dictated notes 
in sharp phrases, often slangy, describing the day’s paper as pretty good 
or condemning the whole as feeble. ‘This piece of news had been mis- 
handled, another was of no interest at all. The leaders were still too long, 
the news-room was not half awake, some of the reporters did not know 
the A.B.C. of their craft. Northcliffe, an Anglo-Irishman, had a singular 
faith in the Scots. He assumed that they were all alike hungry and 
ambitious, and so must have special value in a newspaper office. Such 


messages as these, never remitted, were doubtless more vexatious for the. 


news-room than for the editorial, but by January, 1919, as the Peace 
Conference was taking shape, Northcliffe subjected Dawson to a course 
of systematic and not seldom childish insults that could have only one 
meaning: his editorship was at an end. 

. His successor was Wickham Steed—unexcelled among special corre- 
spondents for enterprise and knowledge of Europe, at that time foreign 
editor, and manifestly more congenial to the Chief than Dawson had 
been at any time. Northcliffe, however, had by this time arrived at a 
view of editorial method and capacity that was plainly nonsensical. He 
told Mr. Steed that his work in the office could be confined to the briefest 
daily allowance of time. He made him also political director and leader- 
writer of the Daily Mail. H's fantastic notion seemed to be that the 
editor of The Times could, without injury to the paper, remain in Paris 
for the Peace Conference and afterwards attend whatever international 
gathering might be convened. Mr. Steed could not fail to see that 
the war years had taken their toll. Northcliffe was a changed man, 
moving rapidly into a condition of mental disorder. His final break- 
down came in 1922, a few months before the collapse of the Coalition. 
Northcliffe was convinced that his own implacable enmity had destroyed 
Lloyd George. It is, however, not difficult to argue that the end of that 
unparalleled career could be explained with only the minimum of 
reference to the Northcliffe Press. 


? 
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Mr. Wickham Steed was editor through the troubled remainder of 
the Northcliffe period. His political temper was markedly unlike Daw- 
. sons. Completely at home in Europe, he was better informed 
about Continental affairs and public men than any other English 
editor of the time; and if it were argued that the editor of The Times 
ought ex hypothesi to be = journalist of ample experience in Britain, the 
answer might be, in part, that there are times when a position of 
detachment from recent confusions can be an advantage. During Mr. 
Steed’s term of three years there was no more important event in these 
islands than the ending of the terror in Ireland and the agreement resulting 
in the Irish Free State. The service rendered by The Times in that 
crisis was of great value. In this connection it may be noted that an 
appendix to the present volume contains a frank amende as a finish to 
the ruinous episode of Parnellism and Crime and the Pigott forgeries. 

It is interesting to learn that for some time before his collapse, North- 
cliffe was disposed to give up The Times, but not to his brother Rothermere 
whom he thought of as quite unsuitable. The contest for ownership 
after his death was, like that of 1908, made dramatic by the presence of 
an undisclosed competitor armed with the needed wealth and the 
authority of a Walter-Northcliffe option. Rothermere’s counsel went into 
Court believing that all was settled save the final formality. But 
Rothermere, convinced that his bid of £1,350,000 was decisive, had been 
worsted by John Walter backed by the wealth of Colonel J. J. Astor. 
An ironic circumstance in this manoeuvre was the action of Sir Campbell 
Stuart. His appointment by Northcliffe as managing director had been 
resented in the Square, yet it was his intervention that brought the 
welcome result. Two far-fetched possibles of r922 deserve a word in 
passing. Sir Basil Zaharoff was in the field, and so, incredibly 
was Lloyd George, allied with Rothermere. He dreamed of the editor- 
ship of The Times as a fitting post of power to follow the premiership! 
The extreme brevity of a George-Rothermere compact would have been 
easy to forecast. 

In newspaper history there is no event to be compared with the recovery 
. of the Walter dynasty, which befell as The Times was advancing 
towards a new epoch of prosperity. The return of Geoffrey Dawson 
was likewise unprecedented, and in his second term, of 18 years, 
he was an unfettered editor. It is in relation to this period that the 
authors of the History have achieved their most noteworthy feat. In 
Volume 3 they made ample disclosure of dubious action and costly 
mistakes; in Volume 4 the candour of their revelation and the severity 
of their judgment upon the editor’s policy become startling. Dawson’s 
ability and principle are acknowledged. His methods are explained 
in detail, particularly the relation between editor and leader-writers, 
and the interesting partnership between himself and R. M. Barrington- 
Ward, the accomplished assistant editor, who succeeded him in 1941. 
In respect of foreign affairs, and especially of Central Europe, 
Dawson’s Times made a significant break with the past, and the most 
recent past. Weare told that the editor was at once imperfectly informed 
about, and curiously uninterested in, the enduring problems of the 
Continent. He was, first and last, an exponent of the Greater British 
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Commonwealth. And if the balance here was largely restored by Barring- 
ton-Ward’s knowledge and industry, we have to bear in mind that the 
two men were at one in their general attitude towards Germany from the 
fall of the Weimar Republic until Munich and Prague. ‘They agreed 
with the German concept of Central Europe, and accepted in essentials 
Hitler’s “moral case” against Versailles. Geoffrey Dawson, in a word, 
was a major architect of the appeasement policy, the most inexplicable 
point in this support of Chamberlain being his determined effort to 
believe that Hitler, when talking of peace in Europe, was tobe treated 
as a man of his word, ‘This bias confirmed him in his distrust of Mr. 
Churchill, The authors of the History carry the indictment of Dawson 
as far as it will go, and they add that he made serious changes 
in the character of The Times. For a hundred years the paper had been 
a maker of national policy, and had given the lead to public opinion; 
during the transition between the wars it was content to reflect and 
interpret “the mind of the country.” ‘To this change, stated here with 
emphasis, there is a partial reply, not without weight, in the unquestion- 
able fact that Baldwin and Chamberlain—on re-armament, for instance 
—were upheld by the great majority of the British people. The Times 
went gravely wrong and in multitudinous company. All the same, it is 
well for us to remember that there are times when a national newspaper 
can be excused for concluding that leadership may not conflict with 
acquiescence. 

The elaborate chronicle of The Times is rounded off with a dual section 
that is extraordinarily rich in political history, in personal portraiture, 
and journalistic detail. The record contains much repetition and large 
patches of material that may not unfairly be described as superfluous. 
Indeed, this section of 1,000 pages leaves in the mind of'one reader the 
question whether the authors could not, with advantage, have applied 
with more consistency their own principle—namely, that the task in hand 
was a history not of the age, but of The Times. : 
S. K. RATCLIFFE. 
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TRIESTE: INSOLUBLE PROBLEM 


F one goes back far enough—and in trying to understand any of the 

modern European jig-saw puzzles, one must go back at least to the 

days when there was no such thing as mass suggestion or totalitarian 
propaganda—the Holy Roman Emperor, Charles VI, is to blame for all 
the pother about Trieste. Driving down the modern and admirable 
coastal road by which one reaches Trieste from Vienna via the magnificent 
gorge of Tarvisio and Italy’s mediaeval Udine, one is struck by the 
absence of a natural harbour. The admirable shipping facilities are 
immediately recognisable as entirely man-made, One is tempted to ask: 
“Why is Trieste?’ The answer carries with it the explanation of why 
Trieste is an insoluble problem today. Trieste is, because in 1719 
Charles VI proclaimed it a free port, and proceeded to make it the principal 
sea outlet of the great Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, which was land- 
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locked since its comparatively short rocky coastline offered no natural 
harbour. That monarchy is no more. With it went Trieste’s raison 
d'être: But Trieste itself, with its coveted harbour, remains. Italy, that 
elongated peninsula, with its chains of natural harbours stretching up 
and down the shores of the Adriatic and the Mediterranean, had no real 
use for Trieste, but it was largely Italian-populated. And in 1918 she 
wanted it to secure its decline, lest the new state of Yugoslavia should 
make it again a rival of Venice and Genoa. 

The long rivalry with the former port had strangled its development 
for many centuries. When Charles VI decided to start the construction 
of great harbour works in the gulf which bears its name, Trieste had but 
5,600 inhabitants. By 1780 these numbered 17,000. For the next 130 
years her history was one‘ of steady growth under the Hapsburgs in size, 
facilities and wealth. ‘The two brief periods of eight and four years 
when it came under France had no lasting effect on the port, the popu- 
lation of which in 1914 had grown to 220,000. Landmarks in its prosperous 
history were Austria’s opening of the railway over the Semmering Pass 
by the construction of the Semmering tunnel in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century, which gave Trieste much of the transit trade of South 
East Germany. In 1909, Austria’s completion of the eight and a half 
kilometre long tunnel through the Tauern range enabled Trieste to secure 
much German trade which had previously passed through Genoa. In 
1840 the great Austrian Lloyd Line was established in Trieste, as well 
as two world-important insurance companies, the Assicurazioni Generali 
and the Riunione Adridtica di Sicurta, which contributed enormously to 
her prosperity. The opening of the Suez Canal in 1869 sent up the 
-~ transit trade figures from 635,000 tons in 1860 to 1,248,000 tons in 1889. 

Although her prosperity rose and fell with the Hapsburgs, Trieste’s 
population had always been mainly Italian. When the triumph of the 
Risorgimento in 1870 had united the Italian-speaking race in one state, 
it remained the principal exception. It then became the main objective 
of Italian irredentism. ‘This the Hapsburgs fought by encouraging the 
_ far more numerous Slav population of Dalmatia, of which the Italians 
were said to form only three per cent. As you drive along the Trieste 
coastal road today, Slovene is the language of most of the villages through 
which you pass. It is the predominant language even of the rocky coastal 
suburb where the Triestini bathe, which lies well within the city boun- 
daries. At times of tension, here, in the hills immediately behind the 
city and all around it, it is the Yugoslav colours. which you see pre- 
dominently displayed. ‘Titoist slogans are painted on nearly all house 
fronts. In the days of the monarchy, when irredentist demonstrations 
were organised from Italy among the Italian majority in Trieste, the 

Hapsburgs either bribed the Italianate Triestini to keep quiet by granting 
` some new commercial aid or privilege, or stirred up the Slovenes to anti- 
Italian demonstrations. Divide et impera. With the collapse of the 
Hapsburg monarchy in 1918, Italy acquired Trieste ‘together with Zara, 
that small and completely isolated Italian settlement in the middle of the 
Yugoslav coastline. The Risorgimento was complete. The Italians of 
Trieste were united to the rest of Italy, whose relations with the new-born 
Kingdom of Yugoslavia were permanently embittered. This kingdom. 
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included the entire hinterland with its Slav population, on which the port 
of Trieste with its Italian population entirely depended. 

“Trieste,” Marshal Tito told his Communist-filled Parliament -on 
April 15th last, “fell to Italy as the result of an Imperialist dinner-party. 
Trieste and many other parts of our homelands were the small change 
employed by the Entente Powers to bribe Italy to enter the war on their 
side.: When did Trieste ever belong to Italy before the first world war? 
What right, apart from the large numbers of Italians in the population, 
has Italy to demand that she should ‘get back’ Trieste?” ‘Tito, of course, 
is entitled to his version of how Italy first acquired Trieste. He was 
wise to abstain from going on to say who formerly ruled the Italians of 
Trieste. Austria was certainly no less imperialist than the Powers 
represented at that “Imperialist” dinner party. The native soil of which 
Trieste formed part was that of Austria, not of non-existent Yugoslavia. 
Yet a case can be argued against that, as indeed against almost any state- 
ment made about Trieste. 

The renewed troubles in Trieste which began on March 2oth last 
were connected with another inadequately-considered move by the 
Anglo-Americans, in whose none-too-dexterous hands the solution of 
the insoluble problem lies. With Yugoslavia as yet still behind the Iron 
Curtain, and Communism threatening to‘overthrow de Gasperi-at the 
approaching elections, the Western Allies on March 2oth, 1948, expressed 
the opinion that the ultimate solution of the Trieste question would have 
to be its return to Italy. It was an opinion which should have been 
expressed several years earlier or not at all. It was not, as the Italians 
claim, a promise. It was like the original offer of Trieste as a bribe to 
Italy during the 1914-1918 war, an attempt to secure an immediate 
political gain without due consideration of the inevitable long-term 
consequences. Naturally, it was avidly seized on by the Italians, especially 
by the Triestini, who are by tradition chauvinist with a strong neo-fascist 
trend. Mussolini’s ruthless years of terror against the Slavenes had 
been succeeded in 1945 by the Yugoslav Communist forty days’ red 
terror, with its murders and kidnappings. Both terrors naturally intensified 
nationalist feelings and embitterment on both sides. 

After Tito’s breach with Moscow and his increasing co-operation with 
the Western camp, the 1948 declaration became something of a skeleton 
in the cupboard of Allied Military Government in Trieste. Some 5,000 
British and 5,000 American troops, acting under a British military governor 
assisted by very efficient Triestine police, Scotland Yard trained, had 
managed to hold the ring for the Italian and Yugoslav combatants more 
or less impartially since the enforced evacuation of “Zone A” of Venezia 
Giulia (Trieste and its immediate surroundings) in 1945. “Zone A” 
had long been included in the Italian customs and currency system. ‘The 
currency of “Zone B,”’ occupied by Tito’s troops, was the Yugoslav dinar, ’ 
and the whole Zone was treated as practically an integral part of Yugo- 
slavia, The frontier between “Zone A” and “Zone B,” strategically 
undefendable and difficult even to recognise, was never hermetically 
sealed off. Anti-Communist refugees, mainly Italian but partly Slovene- 
Catholic, have been moving away from 'Titoist Communism into “Zone 
A” throughout the last six years. Their presence naturally edds to the 
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anti-Tito feeling in Trieste. These mainly Italian-chauvinist, neo-fascist 
and Catholic groups find a strange ally in the person of the organiser of 
the assassination in Mexico of Leo Trotzky, the brutally efficient leader 
of the Trieste Stalinist-Communists, Vidali. Six years ago, Vidali was 
supporting the handing over to Moscow-subservient Yugoslavia of Trieste 
and many other indisputably Italian cities, such as Gorizia, where today 
barbed wire, torn-up paving stones and opposing Yugoslav and Italian 
frontier guards cut off most of the city from its railway station. Today 
he backs every chauvinist Italian effort to sabotage any Italian concession 
to Yugoslavia which might aid world peace. 

Passions on both sides began rising towards fever point as the date 
of the Italian municipal elections of May 25th, 1952, drew nearer. But 
Italo-Yugoslav relations had started to deteriorate a year earlier. When 
General Sir Terence Airey—during whose term of office the 1948 “declar- 
ation” was issued in Paris—was succeeded by General Sir John Winterton 
as Military Governor over a year ago, the latter at once invited the Yugo- 
slav Commander of “Zone B,” Colonel Stamatovitch, to visit him in 
Trieste. He himself visited Stamatovitch in “Zone B” ten days later. 
This was the first exchange of courtesies between two officers who were 
theoretically allied fellow-governors of two adjoining areas of Venezia 
Giulia, but whose contacts up till then had been restricted to indignant 
notes of protest about frontier incidents, which at times were fatal, 
between their respective frontier guards. | At once accusations of a 
new “betrayal” of Italy were launched and General Winterton was treated 
by the Italians as “‘pro-Yugoslav”—with as little basis, of course, as 
General Airey had been dubbed “‘pro-Italian” by the Yugoslavs. This 
campaign was stepped up last summer over the news that A.M.G. (Allied 
Military Government) kad postponed the Trieste elections until this 
spring, so that they would'not after all coincide with the Italian municipal 
elections fixed for the autumn. When these were also postponed until 
the spring, the storm died down. 

Its revival coincided with the approach of simultaneous elections to 
be held in Italy and in “Zone A” of the Free Territory of Trieste. That, 
of course, was why Italian nationalists with strong fascist backing organised 
for the first time on March 2oth a sort of day of mourning and protest in 
Trieste for the unfulfilled “promise”—which was no promise—of 1948. 
The proposed street demonstrations were forbidden, yet, somewhat 
illogically, A.M.G. sanctioned an open-air concert for the same day, 
which, of course, developed into the forbidden demonstrations. Some 
60,000 persons, including contingents of neo-fascists and Stalinist com- 
munists, rioted in serious anti-British demonstrations. Property was 
damaged and A.M.G. windows were broken. Finally the “V.G.” 
(Venezia Giulia) police went into action with fire hoses, motor cycle 
squads and mounted police, 30 demonstrators being injured. Next day 
a general strike was called by non-Communist and Communist unions 
co-operating for the first time in Trieste history. The Mayor proclaimed 
a civil disobedience campaign, which fell very flat. The following day 
it was announced that the Trieste and the Italian elections would be held 
simultaneously on May 25th, both under the Italian system (a further 
concession), and four days later, that talks would begin immediately in 
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London between Britain, France and Italy (Yugoslavia being- ignored), 
with the aim of giving the Italians more say in the administration of Trieste. 
This seems again to have been an unfortunate—at least an unfortunately 
timed— announcement, apparently made under Italian threats of renewed 
disorders. It immediately stiffened Tito’s attitude and brought vehement 
protests against the London talks being held in the absence of Yugoslav 
representatives. There were renewed assertions of Yugoslav claims 
to “Zone A,” coupled with the declaration that Yugoslavia would never 
move out of “Zone B,” the evacuation of which was the principal demand 
of the March zoth campaign. ‘Tito refused in advance to be bound by 
any decisions reached in London. The position of A.M.G.—which, as 
the result of the London talks, will no longer be solely responsible for 
maintaining order in “Zone A”—has been weakened and made next door 
to impossible. The grip of Yugoslavia on “Zone B” has become closer 
than ever. ‘To that extent the March zoth demonstration for its evacuation 
has had a boomerang effect. ‘There has, in fact, been another series of 
ill-judged—or ill-timed—Allied actions over Trieste. The principal 
object was once more to come to the aid of de Gasperi’s moderate and 
semi-democratic régime against the forces of communism, fascism and 
monarchist revolution during the Italian elections. In “Zone A” the 
elections could clearly settle nothing at all. The Italians, of course, 
stood for an Italian solution for both Zones, the Titoists and other Slavs 
for the establishment of a Free Territory that should leave the way open . 
for subsequent Italo-Yugoslav agreement, with the two countries mean- 
time sharing in a single administration for both Zones. (This had formed 
the basis of a.statement by Tito on February 2gth last.) The Stalinists 
stood for a different sort of Free Territory that should be a permanent 
bone of contention between Italy and Yugoslavia and bar the way to any 
agreement. 

No outside or imposed solution for Trieste will ever be possible. But 
as long as there is none, it remains a danger zone. There must be agree- 
ment between the governments of Yugoslavia and Italy, but neither can 
today think of concessions to the other for fear of trouble at home. Actually, 
Italy knows as well that she can never recover “Zone B” without defeating 
the Yugoslav army in war, as Tito does that he can only acquire Trieste © 
and “Zone A” by the reverse process. ‘The general situation has greatly 
deteriorated from that of a year ago, when ‘Tito was talking of the possibility 
of reaching an agreement which would allow not only Trieste, but also 
a coastal strip of-““Zone B” (including its capital, Capo d’Istria) to pass 
permanently to Italy. With Italian reaction staging mass demonstrations 
against Britain (America shares responsibility, but also disposes of dollars) 
for having taken no action on the “declaration” of 1948, and Yugoslav 
Titoism doing the same thing when America and Britain subsequently 
took a step in its direction, with Tito declaring that an entry of Italian 
troops into “Zone A” would make it “a flash-point for war,” the Trieste 
problem looks further from a solution than at any time during the last 
two years.' Personally, both’ Tito and de Gasperi are eminently reason- 
able men, but they are prisoners of their popularity—or rather of their 
need for it. Both know that the prolongation and still more the recent 
accentuation of the Trieste tension is as injurious to the vital interests 
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of each country as it is welcome to Stalin, the sworn enemy of both. 
Incidentally, he makes it an excuse for blocking Austria’s Treaty, though 
there is not the least connection between these two questions. At the 
time of writing it is possible only to hope that the perilous period of 
electioneering, and the actual elections of May 25th, will pass without 
further deterioration of relations between the two countries. If so, their 
respective heads of state may be able to start in June to repair the damage 
to them for which Anglo-American ineptitude was partly to blame, and 
to guide their future policies back from the realms of bombast into those 
‘of realism. 
G. E. R. GEDYE. 

Vienna. 


THE KRUGER TRADITION IN SOUTH 
| AFRICA 


HE Afrikaner in South Africa stands today between the, to him, 
Devil of the English and the Deep Black Sea of the Natives. During 
the past few years the drift of South Africa towards a totalitarian 
form of government that is based largely upon the model of Nazi Germany 
has caused disquiet amongst the other members of the Commonwealth. 
There has been also a great deal of criticism, informed and uninformed, 
throughout the world about the attitude of the present Nationalist 
Government. But no one, apparently, has attempted to find the his- 
torical and racial roots of their policy. While to know all may not be to 
forgive all, and in any case it is usually impossible to know everything, 
an appreciation of the outlook and aspirations of the Afrikaner might 
lead to a better relationship. ‘To agree with the present trend of events 
in South Africa is manifestly impossible for anyone with the slightest 
leanings towards democracy. Nevertheless, some effort should be made 
to study the historical background and future hopes of the Afrikaner nation 
that are the direct causes of the present crisis in the Union. If the 
reasons for the attitude be understood, then perhaps a solution to the 
difficulties can be found. l 
The Afrikaner, although of predominantly Dutch extraction, is, in fact, 
a mixture of three main races, Dutch, French and German. The early 
settlers from Holland were soon followed by a number of Huguenots, 
and some years later a colony of Germans, refugees from political conditions 
in their home country, arrived at the Cape. Settlers from these three 
nations intermarried to a degree that was never reached between any of 
them and the early English settlers. ‘There has, in fact, until compara- 
tively recent years, been little British blood in the Afrikaner nation; and 
that little mainly Scottish. The peoples of the three nations from which 
the Afrikaner has sprung all had one great thing in common. A bond 
that did not exist between any of them and the English: they were all, 
to a certain extent, political refugees. The first Dutch settlers, after 
various quarrels with the Netherlands Government, broke away com- 
pletely from their homeland. ‘The Huguenots were Protestant refugees 
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from a Roman Catholic France, the Germans, political refugees from 
their own country. In each case the desire was to break away completely 
and forget any ties with the parent country. The English were not in 
the same position. By the time the settlers from England arrived in 
South Africa the religious quarrels that had led to the-opening up of the 
American continent were over. Economic conditions at home had forced 
their emigration. But the settlers did not bring with them any of the 
feelings of hatred for their homeland that political or religious persecution 
engendered in the other races. The Afrikaner, whatever his origins, 
had cut himself off from Europe determined to found a new land free 
from any connections with the older countries. But the Englishman 
continued to look back across the sea to the land that, even to generations 
born in South Africa, was still called home. 

In this differing attitude towards Europe arose the first cleavage between 
the two white races in South Africa: a rift that widened because of the 
different conception as to the form that colonisation of the country should 
take that these diametrically opposed ideas engendered. ‘The Afrikaner 
wanted to farm the land. He had no use for cities. The English wished 
to trade and leave the farming to the natives. Neither, following the 
experiences of his ancestors in Europe, did the Afrikaner take kindly to 
governments, particularly when he felt that he was being governed from 
Europe. The British had no such deep-rooted objections, and with the 
extension of their colonisation and the rise of cities on the seaboard, the 
Afrikaner moved inland in his search for a home of his own, free of any 
interference from the outside world. Thus started the great trek that 
eventually culminated in the Boer Republics of the Transvaal and Orange 
Republic. One other reason! for this trek is not generally recognised. 
The Afrikaner is strongly Calvinistic, and the liberal ideas of religion 
that began to become part of the British way of life were repugnant to 
this attitude. The only section of the British race with which he felt 
any sympathy were the Presbyterian Scots, many of whose names, such 
as Nichols, Burke and Grant, are found today among pure Afrikaans- 
speaking communities. The attitude of both white races towards the 
native was, apparently, at that time sufficiently similar to avoid friction. 
It was only later that the rise of British liberal traditions caused trouble 
upon this score, mainly after the establishment of the Union of South 
Africa. 

With the formation of the Boer Republics the Afrikaner was more or 
less contented. His numbers were small and the farms large. Cities, 
even when designated by the name, were tiny villages by European 
standards. Parliaments were set up, but functioned more in name than 
practice. The farmers of the: new republic showed greater reverence 
for a white beard than for Parliamentary institutions, which were to them 
largely a new idea. This attitude must be appreciated as a fact, however 
much it may be deplored. The Afrikaner likes his law to be personal. 
Fond of litigation, he nevertheless prefers his quarrels to be settled by 
some elder person, perferably of his own choosing, sitting in judgment. 
The idea that the law should be above persons has never quite sunk in. 
To his mind every case should be judged on its individual merit by some 
one of age and standing in the community. Precedent is of no account. 
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Each action is a purely personal matter. In the republics, with their 
small populations, this system was feasible and worked reasonably well. 
Even within the lifetime of those still living, President Kruger, of the | 
Transvaal Republic, sat on his stoep in Pretoria and delivered judgment. 
When the appointed judges of his own high court overruled him he 
dismissed them. ‘To the Afrikaner that was quite proper and correct. 
Kruger was the old man, the father of the nation, what he said went. 
This was what the Afrikaner wanted. A farmers’ republic with farms 
so large that, in the days before motor cars, it was a day’s journey to visit 
aneighbour: the President to sit on his verandah and dispense judgment 
out of his wisdom. 

Everyone might have remained happy had not gold been discovered 
in the Transvaal. A story is told that when Kruger heard the news he 
remarked to his informer, “Why are you so pleased? ‘This is the end of 
our country.” He was right, although a number of years were still to 
pass before war broke out between the Boer Republics and the British 
colonies. The rights and wrongs of this war have been argued for fifty 
years. Future historians will, no doubt, continue to argue them. About 
the real cause there can be no dispute. The English wished to exploit 
this new goldfield. The Afrikaner wanted to maintain’ his .farmers’ 
republic. ‘The old clash of ideals between the farmer and the trader 
arose again. In the end the trader won. The mineral wealth of the 
Transvaal was to be exploited. The end of the Anglo-Boer war brought 
the whole of what was to become South Africa under British colonial rule. 
But the old ideas of Imperialism were passing and the conceptions of 
Commonwealth and Dominion Status taking their place. In 1908 a 
convention which representatives from the former colonies and republics, 
and of both races, attended, laid the foundations of the Union which in 
roro became the Dominion of South Africa. Perhaps the future will 
prove that the British statesmen who worked for this ideal, and brought 
it to fruition, were too optimistic. But, for a while at any rate, their 
hopes seemed to be justified. Great figures arose in South Africa to 
guide the new nation: Jan Smuts, Louis Botha, General Hertzog, all 
Afrikaners and all men who had fought for the old republics against 
Britain. 

The outbreak of war with Germany in 1914, in spite of the forebodings 
of the pessimists, brought South Africa immediately into the conflict 
upon the side of the Allies. Peace found the young country firmly 
established among the democratic nations of the world, with a statesman 
of universal repute in Smuts at the head of affairs. ‘The gold and diamond 
mines continued to multiply. Trade increased. Rhodes’ dream of a 
United South Africa from the Cape to the Congo began to seem, at least, 
feasible. Between the wars this expansion continued. There were 
rumblings of a resurgent Afrikaner Nationalism, but they were largely 
ignored. In the background, either in or out of office, there was always 
Smuts with his hopes fer, and efforts towards, the assimilation of the two 
white races. The year 1939 brought a shock to the optimists. Once 
again South Africa joined the Allies, but, this time, by only a very small 
parliamentary majority. For four years Smuts kept civil war at bay 
with a very slender margin, and in 1948 the new purged Nationalist Party 
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was in power for the first time. With the death of Smuts in 1950 the era 
of co-operation between the two white races seemed to be at an end. 
Afrikaner Nationalism was firmly in the saddle. 

There are, it is true, still many of Afrikaner origin who follow the Smuts 
tradition of assimilation. Possibly the number could be put as high as 
twenty per cerit. of their race. With the English, who form roughly 
forty per cent. of the white population of the Union, they form a majority 
in the country, but not in Parliament. Owing to the smaller size of the 
` constituencies in the country districts, areas in which extreme Nationalism 
is to be found, the Nationalist Government hold a majority of thé Parlia- 
mentary seats. This minority of Afrikaners, drawn mainly from the 
cities, believe, as did Botha and Smuts, that the only hope for their country 
is the gradual merger of the two races into one. ‘They face the facts that 
South Africa is now an important mining and industrial country, and that 
what, served the old Republics would be.of no use to the Union. They 
also maintain that the only way in which South Africa can remain white 
is by immigration on a very large scale. ‘This is logic, an appeal: to the 
head, It has no appeal to the heart or emotions of those Nationalistically 
inclined. ‘The present Government, supported wholly by the majority of 
the Afrikaners—the support from the English section is so negligible that 
it can be ignored—appeal purely to the emotions. ‘heir power derives 
from those who live in the past and desire only to put back the clock to 
the days of the farmers’ republics. 

The Nationalistic Afrikaner with his dreams of the days of Kruger can 
be compared with the Irish with their nostalgia for the old era of the 
Irish kings. Both live in the past, and a past that belongs more to fiction 
than historical fact. But, nevertheless, it isto thema past that is both real 
and vivid, and worth any effort and sacrifice to regain’ It is by working 
upon this nostalgia for the old republics that the present leaders maintain 
their hold upon the majority of the Afrikaners. The picture they paint 
is one in which the Afrikaner, overthrowing the tyranny of the Imperialistic 
British, regains the whole of the Union as a farmers’ republic. None of 
them are very clear as to what is going to happen to the English, or how 
they will get rid of existing towns and cities. The fact that the white 
population is practically stationary, while the native is increasing rapidly 
is, in political speeches, conveniently ignored. 

There is, however, a dilemma, one that even certain members of the 
present Government are beginning to appreciate. If they continue to 
prevent immigration (one of their first acts was practically to stop it 
completely), then, in time, South Africa will become not a Boer but a 
Black Republic. But if, to bolster up the white population, they encourage 
immigration, then, as soon as the new arrivals have voting power, their 
reign is over. New settlers, whatever their country of origin, have no 
feelings for the old republics and few, if any, prefer a purely rural com- 
munity to an industrial one. It is in the attempt to get out of this dilemma 
that the actions of the present Government must be judged. By apartheid 
—the segregation of the races—they hope to keep the menace of native 
expansion at bay. With the removal of the Coloureds from the voters’ 
roll, they hope to offset the increase in Opposition votes that the immigra- 
tion of 1945 to 1948 will produce at the next election. Thus, by keeping 
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the Natives and Coloureds in subjugation, and by -more or less open 
political gerrymandering, depriving the Opposition of voting power, they 
hope to maintain their position, while to their own people they promise 
a return to the days of Kruger. Unfortunately the farmers of the country 
districts believe them. They cannot see that it is:a losing battle. To 
them it is a gesture as heroic as that of the little Dutch boy with his finger 
in the dyke—but, what they do not realise, with no hope of help arriving. 
The politicians probably understand quite well what they are doing; 
and know in their hearts that, if they continue, it is only a question of time 
before they sacrifice, not only their own people, but the whole of White 
South Africa. Unfortunately politicians throughout the world show a 
_ tendency to put office above statesmanship. Afrikanerdom as a whole 
should not, however, be judged by its politicians. They are a simple 
people, not particularly well educated, who.wish, with all their heart, 
for a farmers’ republic, a country free from large cities and outside 
influences, a country in which they can live the‘quiet rural life that they 
desire, and let the rest of the world do as it likes, a dream as unrealistic 
as could possibly be conceived, a putting back of the clock to the end 
of the last century. Some day they will be awakened from this dream. 
It will be a rude and uncomfortable awakening. Meanwhile, disagree.as 
we may with the methods adopted in the efforts to realise their hopes; let 
us try to appreciate their point of view, and remember that other nations 

have striven after worse ideals. 

H. J. CaREW-SLATER. 
Johannesburg. 
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OOKING across the Gulf of Finland from Helsinki on a clear day, 

one can see the coast of Estonia. It is like looking across the gulf 

of ages from twentieth-century civilisation at its purest to some dark 
pocket of the realm of Genghis Khan. For Finland is a free and demo- 
cratic country, as western in its ways as Sweden, and less fear-full, while 
Estonia is terrorised, ravaged, and depopulated, as eastern in its régime 
as any other republic of the U.S.S.R., and more hag-ridden than most. 
The contrast is very strange. They are kindred peoples, the Finns and 
the Estonians, coming of the same racial stock, speaking variants of the 
same Ugo-Finnish language, belonging to the same Lutheran Church, 
and enjoying, until some twelve years ago, the same sort of free life under 
similar democratic institutions. The Russian fist began to close on them 
both in the late autumn of 1939, but it was the Finns who resisted, and 
the Estonians who yielded to the pressure. The Finns fought, first in 
the Winter War of 1939-40, when they trapped and disgraced the Russian 
invaders for six glorious weeks, and for another seven weeks held the 
concentrated onslaught of the Red Army, then in the war of 1941-44, 
when they joined the Germans in their attack on the U.S.S.R., won back 
the territories which Russia had seized from them in 1940, and maintained 
their front through three long years of fighting. The Estonians never 
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gave the Russians anything to complain of. They complied with the 
Kremlin demand for military bases in Estonia in 1929, they did not resist 
—they could not—when the Red Army overran their country in 1940, 
and when Zhdanov: nominated their new rulers. It was not the Estonians” 
fault that the Germans drove the Russians out in the following summer. 
When the Russians returned victorious in 1944, they had little trouble 
from the Estonians.- 

One might have expected that the Kremlin would have been lenient 
to the Estonians and severe with the Finns. The very opposite is what 
happened: Russia treated Finland with the sort of leniency with which 
only Britain has been in the habit of treating conquered enemies, and 
showed towards Estonia a savagery for which there has been no precedent À 
since the Great Wrath. When Finland was forced to sign an armistice’ 
at last, in September, 1944, the terms were severe in only one respect. 
The Russians claimed little more territory than they had won in 1940, 
before the Finns joined the Germans in war on the Soviet’ Union. They 
gave up their demand for Hanko and took instead a lease of the less. 
thickly-inhabited area of Porkkala for their naval base. They insisted on 
Finland’s disarmament and on the trial and punishment of the Finnish 
statesmen whose policy had prolonged the fighting—and they could hardly 
have been expected to do otherwise. The severity came in the reparations 
clauses of the armistice, which were reiterated in the treaty which Britain 
and other allies as well as. Russia signed in 1947. 

Finland was to pay Russia goods to the value of 300 million dollars. 
It was an inordinate demand. ‘The goods, specified in the minutest detail, 
were to be valued at the price-levels of 1938, which made the bill nearer 
to $1,000 million, and they were to be delivered by fixed periods, subject 
to a fine of 4 per cent. per mensem for delay, until the final delivery in 
September, 1952. They were to consist not only of what Finland could 
provide from her own resources and manufacture by her traditional skills. 
—timber, timber products, ships, and so on—but of machinery. One- 
third of the total bill was to be paid in machines, machines for which 
Finland had neither the raw materials, the plant, or the experience for 
making. Subject to the overriding condition that Finland should deliver 
reparations and have no military dealings with the Soviets’ enemies, 
Russia left Finland free. No Soviet forces entered Finland, no Moscow 
gold or Moscow arms were sent to help Finnish Communists. The Finns 
were able to conduct their affairs like Western democrats. ‘Their elections 
were free and returned a number of Communist M.P.’s. At one time: 
they had a Communist as Minister of Home Affairs in a Coalition Govern- 
ment; when this gentleman began to pack the police force with party 
members, Parliament passed a vote of no confidence in him, and he was 
ignominiously dismissed. ‘The Kremlin took no notice, and Mr. Leino 
faded out of public life. If there was any open interference with the 
liberty of Finland, it was of such a sort as to be irritating rather than 
seriously restrictive. T'he only case of interference that has been recorded 
during the last two years is the Russian demand that a. French play, Les 
Mains Sales, by Sartre be removed from the Helsinki stage. Finland is 
free and prosperous. ‘They have not been easy years since 1944. Repar- 
ations have taxed the energy and resources of the people. ‘The settlement 
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of nearly half a million Eastern Finns, who left their homes in the Karelian 
province when it was annexed by the Soviet Union rather than stay on 
under Russian rule, has meant the partition of farms in other parts of 
Finland to find them land, and the making of all manner of other sacrifices 
by their hosts. Food shortage during the first years was serious, and the 
housing shortage is serious still today. But Finland enjoys a standard 
of living not unlike that of Norway, which, for a nation defeated twice 
during the second World War, and denied the subsequent benefits of 
Marshall Aid, is not bad. 

Estonia, on the other hand, neutral, compliant, inoffensive, is in more 
wretched state than any other nation of Europe except her fellow Baltic 


„republics, Latvia and Lithuania. When the Russians, breaking their 
“promise of non-intervention in Estonia’s internal affairs, invaded the 


country unprovoked in June, 1940, they proceeded to remove—to murder, 


: to imprison, to deport, no one knows the fate of most of them—thousands 


of leaders of independent Estonia, beginning with politicians and army 
officers, and going on to leaders of opinion in country towns and villages. 
They held a mock election and produced a mock Parliament to request 
Estonia’s incorporation in the U.S.S.R. They set about sovietizing 
Estonia to such an extent that when the Germans marched in, in the 
summer of 1941, the Estonians, who since the days of the Knights of the 
Sword had learned to hate the Germans with a hatred no’ other people 
had ever felt for that easily detestable people, felt that German rule could 
be no worse than Russian, and might conceivably be better. It is arguable 
that it was' indeed better, for when the Germans began to withdraw in 
1944, and the Russians were about to enter the country again, every 
Estonian who could find a way—by fishing boat over the sea to Sweden, 
or over the endless roads to the West in the wake of the German army— 
took to flight. The refugees who survived the exodus numbered perhaps 
100,000, out of a population of a million. 

Those who remained at home found that it was home no longer. The 
Russians set about new déportations. Again and again there was a round-up 
by the M.V.D., the knocking at the door in the small hours, the traipse 
to the railway station, the crowding into cattle-trucks, the moving off of 
the trains to the east, and then silence, no one in Estonia hearing anything. 
more. Perhaps the worst round-up was in the last week of March 
1949, when thousands of Estonians, mostly farmers and their families, 
were deported. What proportion of the total population has gone, one 
way and another, can only be guessed; perhaps the Safest guess is one- 
third. In their place Soviet citizens have been moved in from distant 
parts of the Union, many cf them Asiatics, on military service and labour 
service. In the Government offices are no Estonians in important 
positions; every one of the Estonian fellow-travellers who accepted posts 
in the Soviet ministries from 1940 onwards has disappeared—dead of 
natural or unnatural causes, imprisoned, deported, no one knows exactly. 
Their successors are not Asiatics, but Great Russians, and the Russian 
language is replacing the Estonian as fast as the natives can be taught to 
understand it. Estonians still work on the land, but the little family 
farms which were typical of independent Estonia have gone; in their place 
are Collectives, and this year there is a plan for super-Collectives, whose 
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members will live in new ‘‘agrotowns” instead of in their old farmhouses. 
The, consolations of religion which are available in full measure, we are 
told, to Orthodox Christians in the Soviet Union, are not for Estonians. 
When the Orthodox were celebrating Christmas on January 7th according 
to the Julian calendar, no word about it was broadcast on the Soviet 
Estonian radio. -December 24th and 25th, traditional holidays as well as 
holy days in Lutheran Estonia, were ordinary working days, and neither 
press nor radio hada word about Christmas. On December 30th, 1951, 
the Soviets awakened to the propaganda-value of the feast, and in a 
special broadcast for Estonians abroad, a Soviet-appointed Archbishop 
declared that Christmas services had taken place in Estonia, and that the 
faithful “had celebrated Christmas by achievements in creative wor 
Stakhanov is justified of all his children. 


We hear so much of the totalitarian rule of Stalin, of the monolithic will. 
of “the thirteen men in the Kremlin,” that we are led to expect a uniform ' 


and consistent Soviet policy. In fact, no state in the last thirty-five years 
has gone through so many changes of gear, speed, and direction as the 
Soviet Union. It may change its policy towards a particular country 
almost overnight. It may pursue completely different and apparently 
contradictory policies towards neighbouring and kindred countries such 
as Finland, and Estonia at one and the same time. We would fare better 
if we were to think of the Soviet Government as capable de tout, and to 
expect it to follow not a Marxist policy or a policy of the Golden Horde, 
not the obligations of a niember of the United Nations, or the instincts 
of a beast from the abyss, but to do what seems best from the point of 
view of the immediate interests of Russia. Russia needed, and still needs, 
machinery; she could get it, and can go on getting from Finland only by 
leaving the Finns free. Russia needed nothing from Estonia but coast- 
line; she got it, and the Estonians could go to the’ devil. 
- J. HAMPDEN JACKSON. 
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O try to size up a Continent, its moods and trends, after a two 

month visit borders on impudence. Especially when, as in the 

case of the U.S., it comprises about 160 million people of various 
races, reactions, and chatacters, and when it is in a state of constant 
growth and flux. The West is developing rapidly. ‘The “Pacific orienta- 
tion” is in the making: in the last two years the Western seaboard popu- 
- lation has increased by ro per cent. ‘The South has already been seized 
by industrial fervour and is producing more and more goods. Just scan 
the figures which were published at the beginning of this year showing 
the so-called “new highs”: industrial output in 1951—220 per cent. 
of pre-war output, estimated to rise to 237 per cent. a year hence; total 
business profits after tax deductions: 15 billion dollars this year, rising 
to 1g billion dollars a year hence; value of all goods and. services in 1951: 
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326 billion rising to 356 billion in 1952; what people spend: 207 billion 
in 1951, about 216 billicn in 1952; what people earn: about 260 billion: 
dollars in previous year, about 274 billion in 1952; wage and salary 
payments: 172 billion dollars in 1951, about 185 billion dollars in 1952; 
people employed: about. 61 million in 1951, about 63 million in ‘1952; 
factory pay for'an hour’s work was about 1 dollar 63 cents in 1951, will 
be x dollar 68 cents in 1952; the size of the armed forces will increase 
this year by about 200,000, attaining a total of, 3.4 million men under 
arms. Only farmers’ incomes will not move from their level of 37 
billion dollars, and the volume of new building will decline from 28 
billion dollars to 26 billion. ‘The cost of living will climb up again after 
an increase of about fo per cent. during the last year, and from its 
present level, 88 per“cent. above pre-war, it will attain 92 per cent. or 
more during the coming, year. This is a stupendous list, to which any 
well-informed Americah would add—to ‘impress you still further and to 
show what a poor relation-you are—that about 52, some even say 54, 
million cars are moving on the roads, which constitute about 50 per cent. 
of the world’s hard surface roads; that the country consumes about 
60 million pounds of meat a day; and that never has America been 
blessed by such a diffused prosperity. 

These gigantic achievements unsurpassed by any modern community, 
should make every refugee and D.P. in the world truly proud. Here a 
community composed of highly mixed nationalities, ‘living under the 
pressing urge to achieve a higher standard of living and to make good 
past shortages, has established unheard-of prosperity on the basis of free 
enterprise and competition. The process of creating the American 
nation is still in progress, with new elements—like the Puertoricans— 
being constantly infused into the bloodstream. Many of the scandals, 
tax evasions, etc., can be directly attributed to that old, fascinating and 
anti-social pioneer spirit, to the belief that everybody must fend for 
himself, to the spirit of revolt against the supervising authority. ‘The 
individual has not yet settled down in his social milieu, he is on many 
‘ occasions a lone wolf, he is still willing to fight the community and make 
his way by cunning or violence. 

America is prosperous, rich, expanding. Is it happy? Probably less 
so fhan some fifty years ago, for the attractions of material benefits have 
grown out of all proportion to the enjoyment derived from them. People 
complain more often than in Europe of being deprived of free time, of 
being slaves to their jobs. A balance between the material and the 
. mental or spiritual components of life has not been yet struck; literature 
and the arts, the sensitive antennæ that detect hidden ailments and 
camouflaged malaise in a society, are stifled by ennui, by a sense of 
frustration. It suffices to read books like Mailer’s or “Mr. Smith—” 
to watch the plays which have become Broadway “hits.” There is a 
sense of dissatisfaction, of ‘metaphysical itch,”’ of a desire to plumb the 
depths of existence. These are essentially healthy signs, demonstrating 
that the time’ when America will reject materialism is approaching fast. 
This dissatisfaction may indicate that the creation of a real culture, based 
on spiritual factors, is beginning. 

Americans are probably less happy today than their fathers and grand- 
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fathers, for they have assumed immense responsibilities. They have 
made themselves a world career but are not enthusiastic about it. An 
essentially isolationist country which wanted to forget its European ties 
of unhappy memory, America found itself one day dragged into the 
vortex of world events, and emerged from the two world ‘wars with un- 
precedented’ advantages, riches and prestige. American leadership was 
based not only on prosperity or on a superior material and technical 
civilisation founded on hard work: the present-day American, though the 
older generation complains that the modern one does not work as hard 
as its fathers, is the most dramatic example of the truth that there is no 
substitute for work. It was also founded on the advantages of America’s 
geographical position, on its idealism that is so curiously blended with 
materialist philosophy, on its dynamic power. This dynamism of a 
young nation, still overcharged, is one of the most striking features of 
communal life. Not only does the weather tend to be elemental in its 
torrential rains, floods, frosts, snowdrifts, but also economic catastrophes, 
popular enthusiasm, works of charity and all forms of human effort, 
tend to take the form of elemental things. In New York one is thrilled 
by the reverberation of this great city which never goes to sleep, shocked 
by the minute shocks of static electricity all-present and saturating the 
air, and impressed by the amount of human energy discharged and often 
wasted. But America can afford it and likes that wastage, that display 
of strength, this boisterous exuberance. 

What do Americans want to do with their accumulation of power? 
‘They have no programme, no clearcut plan. They want to enjoy it 
and do not much mind sharing it with the needy and the poor. With 
the passing of decades, millions who had once suffered dire poverty or 
claustrophobia in Europe are beginning to look towards their old 
Continent in a more lenient and sentiméntal way. They have a keen 
sense of Europe’s needs: it is astonishing how people want to learn about 
Europe, though they have their own ideas about it and are never too shy 
to express them. “We don’t mind helping you, but you have to unite. 
Europe will never achieve prosperity unless united.” It is not easy to 
counter this argument, for there is more than:a grain of justice in the 
objections to the slowness of Europe’s integration. Americans are 
rather embarrassed by their strength, like a good-hearted giant who 
suffers from an inferiority complex and fears his handshake may be 
regarded as a gesture of violence and his hugging an attempt at strangu- 
lation. ‘The beginning of the Marshall Plan was marked by an en- 
thusiasm for Europe; the end of it sees bitter disenchantment. Many 
Americans complain that they are “hated all over Europe” and can 
become quite tearful about “Europe’s ingratitude.” When it is explained 
that such reports are exaggerated, that Americans are probably envied 
‘but not hated, they react with relief. In this reaction one can recognise 
the dismay of a genuinely good-hearted man whose actions have been 
misinterpreted, The anti-Americanism shown by some sections of 
opinion in this country have done grievous harm to the common cause: 
and one wishes that Europeans. could come in greater numbers to the 
U.S. to fathom the extent of the goodwill which Americans feel towards 
us. Critics of American “imperialism” should remember that an America 
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seized by a spasm of isolationism—originating from a sense of disillusion- 
ment with Europe—would be a dangerous proposition for us to face. 

Fundamentally, American foreign policy has not changed much since 
1946, when well informed circles based their assumptions on two premises: 
that the U.S. must be made strong, and that Russia would not dare to 
attack if the free world were adequately armed and united. To this a 
rider, which is‘still current in American thinking, was usually added: 
that there was at least a chance that with Stalin’s death a powerful 
upheaval will convulse Russia. There is no doubt that Stalin, whose 
final decisions are probably more limited by the twelve wise men of 
Kremlin than we are ready to admit, is still the clef de voûte of the Soviet 
structure. Thus his parting is bound to result in a minor Soviet earth- 
quake. The U.S. believes that this will provide a test of the stability 
of the Soviet State. Stalin is regarded as a “‘conservative’’ who would 
like to consolidate Russian domination, and utilise China as the greatest 
asset and most coveted investment of all; but Americans doubt whether 
he will rush into a war which is bound to end in Russia’s defeat. Never- 
theless, since the Berlin blockade the U.S. takes the possibility of a 
clash with Russia seriously into account; not that they believe Russia 
will make a flagrant, direct attack but that they think either the cumu- 
lative effect of her provocations or some zmponderabilia may start a con- 
flagration. America is confident that if a clash occurs, Russia will be 
.beaten to her knees not only by the impact of the American airforce 
and her technical superiority, but also in a protracted struggle of land 
forces. The U.S. is fuily aware of the fact that war with Russia can 
be successful only if Russia is encircled. ‘This is a stupendous pro- 
position, which makes the attempt to encircle Hitler’s Germany look 
almost child’s play. Still, Russia can be encircled from the North— 
hence the powerful Alaskan bases and airfield near the North Pole— 
and from the East—which explains the favourable treatment of Japan. 
There is no doubt that from the realistic viewpoint of the Pentagon, 
Germany and Spain are the two most important nations in Europe to 
be drafted into the Western community. 

America does not want war but she cannot exclude war from her 
calculations. New York today is much more alert to the danger of war 
than London was in, say, 1938 or even 1939. On all tall buildings the 
word Shelter is clearly displayed and Civil Defence centres have been 
created all over the country. People are aware of the danger of air 
attack, and atomic warfare is discussed in a much more open way than 
in any other country. It is nonsense to claim that America has decided 
to make war on Russia or that: she is trigger-happy. On the contrary, 
she would be the most satisfied country could war with Russia be 
avoided. While wishing for a miracle that would cause Russia to 
collapse after an internal revolt or an upheaval following Stalin’s death, 
America prepares for the worst. The 1952 budget provides for an 
expenditure of 85 billion dollars, of which about 76 per cent. is being 
earmarked for “major national security programmes” as President 
Truman put it. The strengthening of the U.S. military position will, 
as that well-informed magazine Newsweek recently said “‘give the country 
a basis for more confidence in itself, and lower the level of fear.” In ` 
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1953 America intends to achieve real strength, and Russia, to quote the 
same source, “will need to watch her step'as time goes on.” By 1953, 
to cite Newsweek again, “America will be wondering what to do with 
its new ‘strength. 

This is the crucial point and a question to which no adequate answer 
can now be provided.- 

American political opinion is torn between an optimistic belief that 
Moscow will by 19 53 have come to the conclusion that she not only has 
to “watch her step” but that she must open negotiations, and the pessi- 
mistic suspicion that no settlement with the Soviet Union is possible. 
The U.S. wants to talk to Russia from a position of strength: but to 
talk about what? This is a very delicate problem. 

Containment is the official policy propounded a few years ago, In 
its creation Mr. George Kennan, the ambassador-designate to Moscow, 
was instrumental (incidentally his volume American Diplomacy, 1900- 
1950 makes rather disappointing reading for those who expected a clear 
and realistic delineation of American policy). But the term itself_is a 
logical contradiction: can one speak about containment with a dynamic 
power like Russia? And is the growing dynamism of the U.S. itself to 
be satisfied with containment? Can two- dynamic powers talk to each 
other about a static situation? 

This is the crux of the matter and for the time being at least there 
is no answer to this basic, question. 

Some people assume that Russia will not only be compelled to open 
negotiations but that she will bé made to drop her most ambitious aims. 
Is a settlement with Russia possible? And if so, what will its terms be? 
There are observers who perceive in’ some recent pronouncements by 
Marshal Tito a clue to the solution of the riddle. They point out that 
on two occasions Tito drew attention to the probable American demand 
for severance of all links between Moscow and foreign Communist 
parties and Russia’s withdrawal from Eastern Europe, including East 
Germany. The U.S.—as some observers point out—cannot stop at 
re-arming and keeping four or five million soldiers under arms. The 
strain on her economy is likely to tell by, say, 1954, though for the time 
being inflation has been checked. Moreover, America must seek a 
radical solution: is Russia ready to abandon her dynamism or not? Is 
China to be transformed into a huge potential armed camp that will | 
put William IPs hysterical. fears about the “yellow peril” to ' shame? 
On China American fears are focussed; and there is less optimism about 
Communist China becoming another Tito-led country than there is in 
Great Britain. Rather it is suspected that China will become an increas- 
ingly difficult customer with every year that passes, and that Chinese 
rearmament will confront us .with the stiffest problem of the future. 
Already Chinese A.A. guns in Korea, of Russian production and prob- 
ably manned by Russian crews, are giving Americans a headache, and 
the Soviet ’planes in Korea are.often more than a match for American 
jet ’planes, outstripping them in manceuvrability and in general per- 
formance. 

A war in the Far East appears to the U.S. a not too distant possibility; 
with the important proviso that such a war may remain localised. There 
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are people in the U.S. who honestly believe that Russia will not interfere 
in case of an Allied attack on the Chinese mainland. A Soviet invasion of 
Western Europe is now regarded as remote; but a series of surreptitious 
Soviet inroads in Asia is considered a strong possibility. A quick and 
efficient retort would be needed; and the likelihood of a conflagration 
in the Far East in 1952 or 1953 is earnestly taken into account. 

There is no support in the U.S. for the theory current on the Continent 
that in, say, 1953 or later America will confront the Soviet Union with an 
ultimatum or demands amounting to an ultimatum. This, so the 
European theory runs, will include points made by Tito plus several 
other rather stiff demands. Americans don’t believe things will go as 
far as this; optimistically they cling to the theory—already obsolete in 
1946—that internal trouble will send the Soviet structure tottering to 
the ground. ‘They give the lie to all those observers who accuse America 
of war-mongering and preparing for war. The U.S. is unwilling to 
admit war as inevitable; there is no readiness—either emotional or 
intellectual—to regard war as the only solution. Americans are pacifists 
turned desperate; on the other hand an increasing number of people 
ask despondently whether any other solution but war can be seen. Any 
other solution they put into the category of miracles. ` 

But the American messes would not be American if they were to 
exclude miracles. 

I have already said at the outset of my hasty review that to assess 
America on the strength of a two month visit borders on impudence. 
Still, such an attempt is worth making if only to record the impact of 
the U.S. on one’s mind: but I hope that among’ generalisations and 
near-truths the writer has succeeded in conveying some of the real 
trends. America is an open country: a country where one experiences 
a wonderful sense of freedom and space—freedom of movement, freedom 
to change jobs or embrace new professions, freedom to spend, to own 
one’s money (in countries where financial restrictions are in force, the 
citizens don’t own their own money: they cannot spend it abroad, they 
cannot export it or take it with them to start a new existence somewhere 
else). This openness of the U.S. makes the assessment of its moods 
easier than is the case with countries which are less talkative, less 
impulsive and more addicted to discretion and under-statement. 

If I were asked what impressed me as the chief difference between 
Europe and the U.S. I would not hesitate to sum it up in one word: 
size. Flying from Newfoundland or Labrador towards New York one 
is fascinated by the enormity of distances, by the size of the landscape. 
How small our old Europe appears when compared with the limitless 
American sky. And this motif of size, of power, of huge proportions, 
runs through all one’s impressions of America: it assails one physically 
when during the night ane hears the distant humming of traffic, listens 
to the swish of thousancs of cars and lorries tearing along the roads, to 
the constant drumming of ’plane engines disturbing the placid peace of 
the starry skies. American force is a benevolent force, though by its 
very bigness it may harm organisms not prepared to meet the onslaught 
of its energy. The free world can look with confidence to that strength, 
whose rise the prophetic mind of Alexis, de Tocqueville predicted a 
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hundred years ago, with a correct addendum that Russia would become 
America’s most dangerous rival. American dynamism may bring un- 
told blessings to the world, provided that the countries equipped with 
an older culture and a richer experience, political and diplomatic, will 
ally themselves closely to one and help her wholeheartedly to shape 
the destinies of the world. 

AXEL HEYST. 


CONFESSIONAL SCHOOLS IN FRANCE 
M PLEVEN’S government, formed in the summer of 1951, has 


collapsed: one of the main causes was the legislation of last autumn 

to help the écoles libres, or free, confessional schools of the 
country; for this legislation undermined the whole party basis on which 
M. Pleven formed a government. Education in France is carried out 
at all three levels, partly by a state system, and partly by independent 
schools and colleges, most of which are Catholic. Statistics for 1950 
= show that at the primary level, the state was educating some 4,200,000 
pupils, and the écoles libres some 1,000,000; at the secondary and technical 
level the figures were 743,000 against 720,000, while for higher education, 
with which this article is not strictly concerned, the figures were 120,000 
and 25,000 respectively. The écoles libres are fee-paying and non- 
endowed; state primary schools are free, and the Lycées and municipal 
colleges charge very small fees, being heavily subsidised. . Thus, the 
free schools cannot afford to pay high salaries, while parents are obliged 
to pay state taxes towards the state system which they may not, for reasons 
of conscience, patronise—a heavy burden on the poorer sections of the 
community. ‘With war costs and post-war inflation, a crisis arose among 
the écoles libres—faced as many of them were with bankruptcy, and it 
was in an effort to resolve this crisis that legislation was introduced into 
the Assembly towards the end of last year. 

Although there was a financial crisis, however, this does not explain 
the violence of feeling on each side. I suggest that the explanation for 
this lies in the fact that the clash is essentially one of first principles, and 
in order better to understand it, a brief historical survey might help. 
The issue of Catholic Church versus the modern secular state goes back 
to the’ Revolution of 1789, when the Church and all its educational 
establishments were swept from the board. The Concordat of 1801 
marks the beginning of a reaction, and during its century 1801-1905, 
the Church obtained a very great hold over French education—both in 
state schools, where religious instruction was given, and in the private 
schools which gradually established or re-established themselves. In 
fact, one can say that at least from the Revolution of 1830, the educational 
issue has been the central point in French politics, and it is in the struggle 
over this point, as Professor Brogan has pointed out, that one sees politics 
in its purest form, simply because such basic principles are involved. 

In 1833, the Loi Guizot legislated for primary education, and recognized 
private schools, such as that which Montalembert had been running in 
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Paris in the Rue Bonaparte. In 1850 the Loi Falloux marked the high- 
water mark of Catholic success—it affected secondary education, whose 
products will inevitably form the intelligent and formative section of 
electoral opinion, and it has been described as part of Louis Napoleon’s 
deliberate policy of “shoring up the new administration with a Catholic 
prop.” Like the Loi Guizot for primary education, it laid down that the 
lycée secondary curriculum should include moral and religious instruction, 
© while granting secondary écoles libres the right to exist. The state mono- 
poly was thus broken, and henceforward there would be free schools 
founded and maintained by private individuals—usually religious orders. 
But such a victory for the Catholic party was bound to bring reaction; 
anti-clericalism, tied up, as it was, with republicanism, once more gained 
ground. Opposition grew, and by 1877 it was present on the government 
benches. ‘Thus, at the same time as state primary education was made 
compulsory and free, so the close control over education by the Church 
was broken—~first, by removing religious instruction from the curriculum 
of the state schools, and replacing it with purely moral instruction; 
secondly, by closing down the schools of the religious orders which were 
expelled—in the words of the Premier, Monsieur Combes, “‘to assure the 
superiority of lay society over monkish society” ; thirdly, by the legislation 
of 1901 and 1905, repealing the Lois Falloux and Guizot, and ending the 
Concordat. The administration claimed that all it had done was “to put 
things in their place; science at school and religion in church.” As yet 
the Protestant minority firmly supported the anti-clerical legislation, in 
the name of liberty. 

The result of the separation was, in the end, of great benefit to the 
Church, “the abyss which existed between the people'and the priest came 
to be closed.” And, after the war, much of the bitterness was allayed, 
partly owing to the magnificent service in the war of priests and Catholic 
laymen, and partly owing to a more conciliatory attitude on the part of 
the Pope and the governments of France in the decade 1914-1924. Further, 
` the organisation L’Action Catholique, at first only designed to counter 
the extreme nationalist Action Francaise, did much to rebuild Catholicism 
in France, and direct its efforts, particularly educational.. By 1939 the 
religious orders had crept back, though without corporate security, and 
there was a truce in the guerre scolaire. But the disasters of 1940 brought 
not only inflation and war damage—and thus a financial crisis in enseigne- 
ment libre—but also much heart-searching as to the causes of France’s 
collapse. ‘There were some who continued to believe in the efficacy of 
the moral training courses offered by the state schools—“based on the 
masterpieces of classical antiquity, on the Ten Commandments, on the 
Gospel, on the works of the moralists of all periods, consecrated by 
tradition, and confirmed by human reason, but without reference to any 
specific religion.” But France lay defeated, and there were others who 
blamed this rationalist morality. : 

Early in 1941, M. Jacques Chevalier, the Minister of Education, 
introduced a return in lay schools to voluntary religious instruction. 
This legislation made little change in fact, but it reflected a reaction 
against the laictté which many thought had occasioned France’s downfall. 
The left-wing press was naturally antagonistic; yet further legislation 
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followed in the same year; prefects were allowed to come to the aid 
financially of écoles libres to prevent their having to close down. Legis- 
lation for allowing state scholarships to pupils of écoles libres was also 
enacted, and provision made for departmental help to be given over 
accommodation, canteen arrangements, ete. When Chevalier tried to 
go a step further, however, and re-introduce compulsory religious instruc- 
tion in state schools, he was defeated. Between 1944 and 1950 many 
eminent members of the Catholic Church in France spent’ much time and 
energy arguing that far from these measures being a sop to the hierarchy 
given by a collaborationist government, the Nazis were always strongly 
opposed to all forms of confessional schools. Nevertheless, in 1945, 
De Gaulle had found it advisable to let the Pétain subsidies quietly lapse, 
while the -moderate and in some ways sympathetic M.R.P. leaders felt 
it would be fatal to arouse the old clerical dispute again, although they 
determined that the Left should not realise its ambition of abolishing the 
confessional schools. A majority in the country definitely felt that the 
bishops had gained for their schools an unfair advantage, and so the 
subsidies .disappeared. It was not, however, possible to return to the 
position of 1939, from the financial point of view, if from no other. Ecoles 
libres were forced to put up fees, while no longer were the poorest 
elements of society, anxious for Catholic education for their children, 
able to find humanitarian aid from charitable societies, or even rich 
patrons, as they were before the war. Thus arose the crisis precipitated 
in the elections of 1951. 

The official attitude of the Church is that the state should not have the 
monopoly, but that it should come to the financial aid of parents who cannot 
find the type of religious education they want for their children in state 
schools nor afford a private school. While the attitude of the “‘Jaicité”’ 
party has remained: only a unified system of state education can create 
a society of “citizens free and diverse who know no other symbols than 
those of the Republic.” Meanwhile Protestant opinion has come to 
align itself with all Christian opinion against what it calls “the forces of 
atheism.” ‘Thus in France today there exist two parallel streams of 
education—Catholic (with a very small Protestant minority), and State. 
There has been a crisis which has been so difficult to, resolve owing to 
the long-standing bitterness between clericals and anti-clericals, aggra- 
vated by the policy of the Vichy régime, and based, as it has been, on a 
difference over such basic principles. Children attending Primary écoles 
libres do so largely for purely religious reasons—and it is these schools 
which have been worst hit by the inflation of the last ten years. ‘Their 
curriculum is based on the three Rs principle; they are usually too poor 
to incorporate modern techniques of visual aids, etc., but have to remain 
more traditional. Most are day schools either, attached to the parish 
church and staffed by secular clergy and lay teachers, or else run by 
religious orders or fraternities, the greatest of which being the Fréres des 
Ecoles Chrétiennes, who have over 380 schools. 

Secondary écoles libres, boarding and day, draw their children from 
three main sources—the majority, whose parents wish them to receive a 
secondary education including religious instruction; secondly, children 
_ who have failed in lycées, but whose parents still wish to pay for them 
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to continue their studies, and, thirdly, children whose parents who wish 
to pay for their children’s education from motives of pure snobisme. Most 
schools are run by secular clergy, and lay teachers, though many, particu- 
larly girls’ schools, are run by religious orders once more. In the syllabus 
of these schools lies another bone of contention—issued as it is by the 
Ministry; as one headmaster recently pointed out to me, a reading list 
for philosophy which jumps from Marcus Aurelius to: Machiavelli, 
includes Renan and Comte, but omits Bergson, is hardly unbiassed. In 
matters of discipline, there is little difference between the state and 
confessional schools—corporal punishment is nowhere administered in 
France. ‘The essential difference lies neither here, nor even in such a 
question as examination syllabus, but in the whole basis of the educational 
point of view. The education provided by confessional schools, Catholic, 
Protestant, or mixed, is essentially a Christian one, as compared with 
that of the state schools, which must be laique and neutral. 

In October, 1950, 2 commission of twenty-nine was appointed by the 
Minister, M. André Marie, under the: presidency of the eminent states- 
man, M. Paul Boncour, to investigate the whole question of independent 
education—la question scolaire—in France. In June, 1951, M. Boncour 
declared that although in his opinion écoles laiques did not stifle the 
individual conscience, there is a place for private schools, aided, if neces- 
sary, and that it was the task of the commission to decide the conditions 
the state could impose on such “auxiliaries to the state schools.” ‘The 
reaction to this declaration in the newly-elected Assembly was violent, 
while such bodies as the Féderation d’Enseignement Nationale, the 
Syndicat des Instituteurs, and other laique organisations, declared that 
any rapprochement with écoles libres would be a breach of faith with the 
last half-century. Many members of the commission resigned, and 
finally on 19th September, M. Boncour did so himself, claiming that it 
was the impatience of the Assembly which had prevented the commission 
from reaching a solution and presenting a report. 

Meanwhile in September the government itself had introduced legis- 
lation for secondary schools, including proposals for state scholarships to 
be applicable for both private and state schools, and for state aid to be 
given to help in the construction of new buildings. After much fierce 
discussion, these proposals became law, with the amendment that schools 
receiving scholarships and aid should be subject to pédagogique government’ 
inspection. For primary schools a private bill—the Barangé Bill—had 
been introduced, which only passed the Council:of the Republic after 
even more violent opposition, particularly in the Assembly. By it private 
primary schools will be granted indirect/subsidies by means of parental 
associations for parents or guardians in need. Such schools will again be 
subject to inspection, as are state schools. These laws have not solved 
the fundamental issue of Left versus Right, but merely done something 
to help the écoles libres financially, and they were supported in that by 
the right-wing and centre parties, R.P.F., P.R.L., and M.R.P. They 
were opposed by the Socialists, Socialist Radicals, and the Communists, 
who insist on the nationalisation of all schools, and the introduction of 
lois laiques into Alsace-Lorraine, as yet still under the terms of the Con- 
cordat. Thus, the electoral liaison between M.R.P. and Socialist- 
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Radicals was split over a fundamental question, although the government | 
survived on this issue. The legislation was a minimum, put forward on 
a basis of compromise. Whether it was even sufficient 1s not yet easy to 
see. Meanwhile, the immediate problems which France must solve 
are broader economic and monetary questions, confronted as she is with 
a new inflation, and, as I write, with the collapse of M. Pleven’s govern- 
ment. 


P. L. TEED. 


CATHERINE THE GREAT: MOTHER & SON 


ATHERINE’S relations with her son constituted the most enduring 

and embarrassing problem of her reign. If the excesses of her 

private life may be charitably explained as partly pathological, the 
harsh treatment of her heir was a calculated policy which casts a dark 
shadow on her fame. In the sphere of haute polttique her head ruled her 
heart, but the head can also make grave mistakes. Such conflicts are a 
very old tale, and rarely has the instinctive antagonism of youth and age 
been so painful and so prolonged. There was more melodrama and 
ideological colouring in the fate of Don Carlos and Alexis, but the 
experience of Paul was complicated by an unusual if not indeed unique 
consideration. Was he the legitimate son of Peter III, or the offspring 
of the earliest of his mother’s many lovers? Most of the courtiers and 
the Corps Diplomatique inclined to the latter hypothesis. Perhaps the 
Grand Duchess herself was not quite sure, and the question remains open 
two centuries after his birth. His putative father had his doubts, and 
sometimes spoke of declaring him a bastard when he came to the throne. 
It would be surprising if Paul himself, who detested his mother, did not 
speculate whether he was a Romanoff or a Saltikoff. The most con- 
vincing argument for his legitimacy was his ill-favoured countenance, 
which he was unlikely to have inherited from one of the handsome. men 
of the age. Corroborative evidence may be found on the psychological 
plane. When Prince Adam Czartoyski, the bosom friend of the Tsar 
Alexander I, arrived in St. Petersburg shortly before Catherine’s death, 
he heard speculations about the paternity of the Grand Duke Paul, and 
dismissed them as idle gossip. In observing the extreme resemblance 
between this prince and Peter II, he recordsin his Memoirs, he could 
not doubt that he was his son. 

A second significant factor in the lifelong estrangement was the decision 
of the. Empress Elizabeth to remove the child from his mother’s care 
from the moment of his birth, only permitting her to see him at infrequent 
intervals. Tenderness he never knew. Whether in happier circum- 
stances they would have taken to each other we can only guess. Catherine’s 
delight in children was revealed towards the close of her life when her 
two eldest grandsons provided her with the purest—perhaps the only 
pure—joys she had ever known. When she succeeded to the throne at 
the age of thirty-three and could do what she liked with the boy, it was 
too late to find the way to his heart, and she hardly appears to have tried. 
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Terms of conventional endearment were occasionally exchanged, but the 
relationship inevitably worsened with advancing years. Paul was haunted 
not merely by the nightmare of his father’s assassination, and the gnawing 
uncertainty of his own prospects, but by the gravest doubts whether his 
mother’s hands were stained with blood. 

Beginning as strangers, they soon became rivals. Primogeniture 
formed no part of the law or practice of the Romanoffs, for since Peter 
the Great the succession had been decided by the whim of the ruler ora 
palace revolution. Yet Paul’s claim to the throne when he grew to man- 
hood was extremely strong, though Peter III left no will. At the time 
of the murder he was in his eighth year, and it was expected in some 
quarters that the Empress might act as Regent till he came of age. That 
she had no intention either of surrendering power, or, like Maria Theresa, 
sharing responsibility, was quickly apparent, and her decision was rendered 
a little more plausible by the contrasts of temperament and abilities. 
Catherine, possessing a first-class brain and a will'of tempered steel, was 
born to rule, and her territorial acquisitions at the expense of Poland and 
‘Turkey enhanced her prestige at home and abroad. Paul, on the other 
hand, though not without estimable qualities, was ill-balanced, irritable 
and irresolute. Though not utterly contemptible like his father, he 
inherited the inability to inspire confidence and to win friends. With a 
more winning personality he might have formed a party, and with a 
stronger will he would surely have reached for the crown. Resenting his 
fate, yet sullenly accepting his fetters, his whole career till his accession 
at the age of forty-two was a tragedy of frustration. 

In eighteenth century Russia everything depended on the ruler, and 
the Empress Elizabeth was as variable as a weathercock. ‘That she hated 
and despised her nephew, whom she had summoned from Holstein, was 
no secret, but would she dare to send him back? Several alternatives 
flitted through her disordered ‘brain as her end approached, ‘among them 
that of proclaiming the infant Paul as her heir. Drunken and dissolute 
though she was, she dreaded to entrust her country to a half-witted 
degenerate whose hero was her enemy Frederick the Great. ‘Though she 
was too self-indulgent to concern herself overmuch with the lonely child, 
she chose as his Governor one of the few relatively respectable members 
of her entourage, Count Nikita Panin, who had represented his country 
at Stockholm for many years. The boy warmed to the first human being 
who had shown him kindness, for his father cared as little for him as his 
mother. Had the Empress carried out the project for the succession 
with which she coquetted, the destiny of Paul and his parents would have 
been unimaginably different. But her will was never very strong, and 
she passed away without teking the plunge. 

The new Tsar surpassed the most sinister anticipations of his subjects. 
Within a few weeks he had humiliated the army by concluding an in- 
glorious peace with Prussia, and alienated the clergy by his mockery of 
the ceremonies of the Orthodox Church. His wife was treated to the 
usual insults and threats. It was widely believed that if the Vorontsov 
were to present him with 2 son he would divorce Catherine, marry his 
mistress, declare Paul a bastard, and recognise the baby as his heir. 
Since the Ambassadors reported to their respective governments that a 
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revolution was at hand, there was little surprise throughout Europe when 
he was dethroned, imprisoned and slain. During his brief reign the 
interests of mother and son were identical in the sense that an attack on 
either irivolved the downfall of both.. When Peter was gone their interests 
diverged, and a short battle for power occurred. Panin, who had taken 
part in the coup, desired the recognition of his little charge as the heir, 
and dreamed of standing at his right hand during the long minority; but 
the indolent Governor was never a fighter, and the boy was too young 
to fight for himself. Fearing to commit himself to a losing cause, Panin 
bowed to the stronger'will. He had little choice, for the ruthless ‘Orlovs 
were determined to trample all opposition underfoot. 

In the early morning of June 28th, 1762, when Catherine rode from 
Oranienbaum to the capital, Paul was sleeping peacefully in the Summer 
Palace. On entering the church where she was to be proclaimed, his 
mother sent for him to witness the coronation ceremony. Awakened by 
an officer with a military escort, the frightened lad was carried out in the 
arms of Panin, who endeavoured to reassure him. After taking the oath 
he appeared with the Empress on the balcony. The tragedy of his father’s 
deposition and death was never far from his thoughts. Hitherto his 
mother had been an object of indifference to him: henceforth he thought 
of her with aversion and dread. 

Though Catherine had won the first round in the long duel with her 
unhappy son, she felt the ground quaking under her feet. She was a 
foreigner, and her complicity in the murder of her husband was generally 
assumed. One of her first acts was to declare Paul her heir, a step of 
doubtful utility if intended to buttress her own position as the rightful 
occupant of the throne for life. Fearing to leave him in the capital, she 
took him to Moscow for her coronation, but on their arrival he was too 
ill to appear. From time to time the cry was heard among the soldiers: 
“Long live the Emperor, Paul Petrovich!’ The Corps Diplomatique 
reported to their governments the probability of another coup, and 
Louis XV instructed his Ambassador. to establish contact with the Oppo- 
sition. On the rare occasions when he was allowed to appear in public, 
Paul was greeted with applause. Panin had not lost interest, in his 
charge, and when Catherine proposed ‘to marry Gregory Orlov, he 
courageously voiced the widespread objection to the plan. During the 
brief reign of Peter ITI she had given her third lover a son, and it was 
feared that a new marriage might lead to the substitution of “Alexis 
Bobrinsky” as heir to the throne. The little Grand Duke was beginning 
to ask why his father had been murdered, and why his'mother, not he, 
was on the throne. So great was her alarm that she desired to take him 
on her visit to Livonia in 1764. When Panin pleaded the boy’s ill-health, 
she ordered that he should reside during her absence at ‘T'sarkoe-Selo, 
and that he should join her at the first sign of trouble in the capital. 

The general malaise was intensified by the murder in the prison of 
Schlusselburg of the young Ivan VI, great-grandson of the elder brother 
of Peter the Great, who had sat on the throne for a few months till Eliza- 
beth seized power in 1741. Whether Catherine had a hand in the crime 
`~ no one could be sure, but it was obvious that the disappearance of a rival 
claimant was a relief to her anxious mind. The French Ambassador 
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reported rumours that the next victim might well be Paul himself. The 
death of Ivan increased his peril, for"henceforth he was the only rallying 
point for the Opposition. In 1765 2 leading ecclesiastic omitted the name 
of the Empress from the public prayers, and exhorted the congregation 
to pray for the Grand Duke as the only legitimate ruler. In 1766, at the 
age of twelve, Paul declined to appear at a court supper to celebrate the 
anniversary of his mother’s accession. Alarmed by the hostility around 
her, she was credited with the idea of marrying her discarded lover 
' Stanislas, whose election to the Polish throne she had engineered, so that 
in the event of being forced to abdicate she might find a dignified retreat 
in Warsaw. 

In the hope of strengthening her popularity, Catherine decided on a 
visit to Moscow in 1767, taking her son with her. A year’s residence 
failed to rouse enthusiasm, whereas every opportunity was seized by the 
citizens to acclaim the delicate lad who was left behind under the care of 
the Orlovs when his mother returned home. When some Moscow nobles 
expressed their desire for her abdication, Panin explained that the Grand 
Duke was too young to reign and still required the guidance of his mother. 
Knowing his easy-going nature and respecting his character, Catherine 
had no fear that he would make trouble. Moreover, his dismissal might 
have been interpreted as a threat to the interests, and even: to the life, 
of his charge. ‘Though the lad was too young to organise opposition, she 
resented his popularity and treated him with a studied coolness. She 
loved good looks, and his ugly, morose, distrustful countenance seemed to 
repel familiarity. Whether the warm-hearted d’Alembert might have 
brought some serenity and warmth into his life had he accepted the 
invitation—with a princely salary, a house, and the privileges of an 
ambassador—to teach him mathematics we can only guess. Panin 
instructed him in the recent history of Europe, and from other teachers 
he learned to dance, to ride, and to talk French. ‘The diary of his tutor 
- Poroshin depicts an intelligent, impressionable, highly-strung youth. 
“His Highness has that most detestable of habits of doing everything in 
haste. He is in a hurry to get up, to eat, to go to bed. Responsive and 
affectionate, he forms an attachment very quickly, but the object of his 
sudden affection has to exert himself to retain it at the same level, other- 
wise the whole thing is very soon forgotten.” Paul, never at peace with 
himself, lived in a twilight of sinister memories and haunting fears. His 
health was poor, and every illness started rumours of foul play. In 1771 
a few officers of the Preobrajenski regiment, a name only too celebrated 
in the classic land of palace revolutions, plotted to arrest the Empress and 
proclaim her son. The scheme was betrayed, the conspirators tortured 
and banished to Siberia, but the malaise remained. 

In September, 1772, Paul reached his legal majority at the age of 
eighteen: now, if ever, was the time for a change. The Synod, except 
for a single Archbishop, declared in his favour, and the air was thick with 
rumours. Panin, however, had no desire to burn his fingers, and Paul 
maintained an attitude of sullen reserve. ‘Though his mother kept watch 
on his movements, she could find no cause for complaint. At this moment, 
without consulting him, she ceded to Denmark the Duchy of Holstein- 
Gottorp, which had been so dear to his father’s heart—a decision inter- 
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preted by the French Ambassador as a move to sever the only link between 
her heir and the Western world. 

A momentary détente occurred in the same year when the Empress tired 
of Gregory Orlov, whom Paul had always detested as a ringleader in the 
murder of his father. For the first time he received marks of affection 
to which he appeared to,respond. “We have never had a jollier time at 
Tsarkoe-Selo than these nine weeks I have spent there with my son, who 
is becoming a nice lad,” she wrote to her Hamburg friend, Frau Bielke, 
in August, 1772. ‘There: had been plenty of laughter and high spirits. 
“I return to town on Tuesday with my' son, who does not want to leave 
my side, and whom I have the honour to please so well that he sometimes 
changes his place at table to sit next me.” How much of this display 
was genuine? The Prussian Envoy reported that the Grand Duke saw 
through his mother’s game and resentdd her unaccustomed smiles. The 
French Envoy attributed them to her feeling of insecurity after her 
breach with the Orlovs. So alarmed was she that her old lover was 
consoled with estates and a pension, pictures and silver. He was soon 
back at court, though his office of amani en titre was now filled by Wassilt- 
chikoff. After welcoming what he expected to be the final eviction of 
his hated enemy, Paul was disgusted by his partial restoration to favour. 
Taking advantage of his mother’s recent pose of affection, he had 
threatened to leave the country if the fallen idol returned. He had wept 
with anger when he saw him once more at court, reported the French 
Envoy, and refused to speak to him. When at last he consented to do so 
he was rewarded by a present of 50,000 roubles, but the ex-favourite’ 
wondered what would happen when he came to the throne. Once, 
relieved of the fear of retaliation by the Orlov faction, the Empress dropped 
her displays of tenderness as an actor removes his mask. Members of 
the Corps Diplomatique deplored their inability to be on good terms both 
with the ruler and the heir: to accept an invitation to his suppers was to 
incur her sour looks. When the Swedish Ambassador planned to con- 
gratulate him on his coming of age, he was dissuaded by a more experienced 
colleague. At the age of nineteen the Austrian Ambassador described him 
as the idol of the nation, but his popularity increased the dislike and the 
apprehensions of his mother. 

On attaining his majority, the time had come for Paul to marry, and his 
mother’s, choice fell on Wilhelmina, a daughter of Caroline, “the Great 
Landgravine’ of Hesse-Darmstadt, the friend of Goethe, Wieland and 
Herder. The plan was welcomed for political reasons by Frederick the 
Great, whose nephew and heir had married an elder sister of the prospec- 
tive bride. A faint ray of sunshine flickered in the soul of the melancholy 
lad at the thought of a little more liberty and a‘home of his own. He had 
displayed a boyish attraction for one of his mother’s ladies, but his 
affections had never been seriously engaged. Unlike Peter ITI, he had 
a heart and a brain. ‘The Grand Duke cannot conceal his joy,” reported 
the Prussian Ambassador; “he regards it as his greatest happiness to be 
united to a princess he adores.” It was not all plain sailing, for the 
family feud was too bitter to be healed by wedding bells. Would her son 
become more independent, and might not a wife encourage him to assert 
his rights? The Great Landgravine, who had accompanied her daughter, 
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returned to Darmstadt directly after the wedding, and the Empress 
reported that her son appeared very much in love. ‘The Grand Duchess, 
she declared, was pure gold. On -closer acquaintance, Catherine’s 
eulogies rapidly diminished, for, as she confided to Grimm, she only 
wanted to amuse herself. Paul, on the other hand, began to take more 
interest in the things of the mind. He engaged La Harpe, the Swiss 
journalist, to send him gossipy bulletins which were ultimately published 
as Correspondance littéraire adressée å Son Altesse Impériale le Grand-Duc . 
de Russie—a pale imitation of the more high-brow enterprise of Grimm 
and Diderot. 

Paul’s spell of happiness was brief, for his mother’s suspicious hostility 
was undiminished. Panin, to whom he was genuinely attached, had 
never possessed her full confidence since his championship of the Regency. 
He was‘now informed thart the education of the Grand Duke was finished, 
and that his mission. was fulfilled. ‘The parting was regretted by Paul, 
and his resentment was increased by the appointment to his little court 
of General Nicholas Soltikoff—later to be entrusted with the education 
of his sons—whom he regarded as little better than a spy. A further 
blow to his pride was inflicted when his request to become a member of 
the Council was roughly declined. After a distressing scene, the Empress 
reiterated her decision in a letter of the same day. “Į told you that your 
request needs mature consideration. I do not think your entrance into 
the Council would be desirable. You must be patient till I change my 
mind.” Paul now began to suffer from a persecution mania which grew 
from year to year. One day, finding fragments of glass in his food, he 
carried the plate to his mother and accused her of planning his murder. 
Tension increased when Fougatcheff, the Cossack adventurer, announced 
that he was Peter III and that his aim was to depose the Empress and 
place their son upon the throne. When the rebellion was suppressed 
and its leader executed, a new cause of friction emerged, for Potemkin, 
the ablest of Catherine’s lovers, gained a commanding influence. While 
the court was at his feet and there was talk of his marrying the Empress, 
Paul looked on in impotent despair from the wings, compelled to borrow 
money for his daily needs. In the new capital he was nobody, but on 
a visit of the court to Moscow in 1775 he was once again acclaimed. “You 
see how popular you are, Prince,” observed Count Razumovski, “if you 
wished.” Paul made no reply, for he lacked the spirit to rebel. 

His marriage, like almost everything else in his life, proved a disap- 
pointment. The frivolous Hessian princess had never encouraged his 
affection, and it was rumoured that Razumowski, a celebrated lady-killer, 
was her lover. The Empress believed—or: affected to believe—in her 
transgression, and warned Paul to keep a sharp look-out. She also 
lectured him on his wife’s extravagance. No one in Europe, she declared, 
had such a civil list. It was a trial, she wrote to Potemkin, always to be 
paying her debts and never to receive a word of thanks. The intermezzo 
which had begun so auspiciously was soon over, for she died in childbirth 
in 1776. She had never courted popularity, and few tears were shed at 
her passing. For her husband it was a blessing, for she could never have 
made him happy, and such a self-willed consort would have introduced 
yet another element of disruption into a deeply-divided family. 
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Not a moment was lost in looking round for another bride for the Grand 
Duke. Prince Henry of Prussia, who happened to be in St. Petersburg, 
offered his services and proposed Sophia Dorothea, eldest daughter of 
Prince Eugene of Montbéliard, a junior branch of the Württemberg 
dynasty; a great-niece of Frederick the Great was presumably Prussophil. 
Her engagement to a brother of the late Grand Duchess, the heir to the 
Landgrave of Hesse-Darmstadt, was broken off, and ‘the prospective 
bridegroom was consoled by a Russian pension. ‘The almost penniless 
girl of seventeen was summoned to Berlin, whither Paul, in the company 
of Prince Henry, had travelled to meet her. “The Grand Duke'is ex- 
ceedingly amiable,” she wrote home; “he has every charm.” . For the 
first time in his life he received the consideration due to his rank, and 
revelled in the experience. “Nothing can exceed the attention’ and even 
court His Prussian Majesty pays to the Grand Duke, nor the pains he 
takes to captivate and please him,” reported the British Ambassador from 
Berlin. Inheriting his father’s liking for ‘Germany, Paul wrote to his 
mother that in the scale of civilisation Prussia was two centuries ahead 
of the land of his birth. ‘The new bride, like her predecessor, was warmly 
welcomed by the Empress. “My son has, returned in good health and 
very much taken with his princess,” she reported to Frau Bielke. “I am 
literally infatuated with her. She is exactly what one would wish, ' 
Sweetness, goodness of heart and candour are imprinted on her face. 
Everyone’s enchanted.” This time an excellent choice had been made 
and there were to be no regrets. 


To be continued. G. P. GoocH 
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T first glance Acton’s erudition is so vast that it seems to defy 

classification, let alone delimitation. It seems to have no begin- 

ning and no end. There can be few men who have had-at their 
finger tips, as Acton had, not only the;whole knowledge of the thought 
of their own age but also: ‘of that of the preceding three or four centuries. 
The student of his notes (preserved at Cambridge) and of his published 
works finds cheek by jowl quotations from Rabelais.and Marx, Vico and 
Ranke, Spinoza and Macchiavelli, Dilthey and: Guizot, Diderot and 
Adam Smith, Gladstone and Alfred de Vigny, Schleiermacher and 
Schérer, Burke and Pascal, Leibniz and Kant, to say nothing of.innumer- 
able lesser known historians, philosophers, theologians, economists, 
jurists, essayists and literary critics. This vast knowledge was anything 
but superficial. It was ever present to Acton’s mind. Everything that 
he read was mastered in order to be allotted its specific place in the - 
great unfolding pageant of ideas. All his reading became a part of his 

*Lord Acton died in June, 1902. 
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mind, became incorporeted in his very being as part of one man’s 
immense effort to master the world.. Even so, as the great débâcle of 
the History of Liberty shows, he had his limitations like everyone else, 
These were not confined to purely personal factors but stemmed from 
his approach to the world, from the,innate cast of his mind. If a study 
of his mind by its very nature indicates what he did not accomplish, it 
does at the same time throw into very strong relief what he did accom- 
plish. What is taken away with one hand is abundantly returned with 
the other. Indeed, it is only because his exertions and accomplishments 
were so grandiose that the question of his limitations can arise at all. 
In the case of anyone of lesser stature it would be taken for granted. 

Firstly then, Acton was a man for whom the external world virtually 
did not exist. The story goes that one night at his library in Aldenham 
he became so engrossed in a book as to forget to go to bed. He read 
the whole night through, unaware of the passing of time. ‘This .may 
be factually true or not: the point is immaterial. But its symbolic 
significance is undeniable for the same attitude may be traced through 
many other aspects of his life. His attitude to his library, for example, 
was strictly utilitarian. He wrote to Gladstone: “The whole collection 
was made with a single view to understanding the public life of the 
time, and the world I lived in. There are no mere curiosities or fine 
copies, unless by chance. ... Light literature would not be a tenth 
of the English books.” If, as seems likely, by “light literature” Acton 
meant novels and fiction, the adjective is no less surprising to a genera- 
tion accustomed to regard the Victorian novel as pre-eminently serious, 
than it is indicative of Acton’s intellectual attitude to such productions. 
Furthermore, when he did turn his attention to works of fiction, poetry 
and the like, it was not their formal or aesthetic quality that concerned 
him most but the problems with which they dealt. On the negative 
side he dismissed a poet such as Baudelaire with a few curt words as 
one “who has merely sung, however mournfully and passionately, of 
ennui and of its distractions.” Positiyely, his allegiance went to a 
writer of the stamp of George Eliot—not for her aesthetic values but 
for her intellectual qualities. In his discussion of her work—and she 
was one of his favourite writers—barely a word is devoted to her art in 
comparison with the amount of space and energy devoted to the elucida- 
tion of her message. His review of her Life, couched for the most 
part in extremely sympathetic terms, is well-nigh wholly taken up with 
the tracing of her intellectual development with which its conclusion is 
fully consonant: “In spite of all that is omitted, and of specific differ- 
ences regarding the solemn question of conscience, humility, and death, 
there are few works in literature whose influence is so ennobling.” 
Again, where: pictorial art, music and natural beauty were concerned, 
Acton was blind. Sights and sounds meant nothing to him. With all 
his voracious interest in men and society this was a sphere beyond his 
ken and appreciation. In his correspondence, essays and notes, almost 
the only reference to a picture and a natural site is contained in a letter 
‘to Mary Gladstone whom he advises, when at Madrid, not to miss 
paintings by Titian, Velasquez and Goya. But this is an extremely 
rare exception. 
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Acton’s indifference to the external world could be followed through 
in ‘many other spheres of his activity. One of the’ defects of his much 
criticised style‘ is its deficiency i in colour. It was said of Victor Hugo 
that “he thought im images.” ` It could be said of Acton that he thought 
in ideas. In the whole body of his work there is barely a single 
metaphor or spark of colour, or a single attempt at scene-painting. , nah 
tone is austerely intellectual. Again, his conception of history as 
conflict of ideas embodied ‘in man‘corresponds in the same way to this 
intellectual and non-human approach. He divests his historical’ world . 
of couleur locale in the form of, environment, setting or personality. 
Such things were for him mere incidentals in the background and a 
positive hindrance to historical understanding. They were impediments 


- to truth, distracting the attention by fixing the eye on external forms 
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and shapes. The conclusion is inescapable—he lived in the world of 
men, ideas and books. To anything that touched the emotions he was 
all but insensitive. 

Within the sphere of ideas however, he was s supreme. What is here | 
most impressive and most characteristic of the cast of his mind was its 
subtle eclecticism. At first sight this is bewildering in the extreme. 
The reader is easily tempted to conclude, either that there are as many 
Actons as there are days in the year, or that he never made up his mind 
on any particular subject and contented himself with capricious, super- 
ficial judgments. Though there are of course inconsistencies in him, 
they are far fewer than is often supposed. He had an uncanny ‘gift for 
seeing what could be extracted from diverse and often even contradic- 
tory judgments so as to form a fresh synthesis that would combine the 
elements of truth in all. Many of his dicta appear to be final and 
conclusive, but in actual fact this is very rarely the case. Usually 
second, third and fourth judgments are to be found which modify pro- 
foundly the original one without discarding it entirely. For this reason, , 
to study views on any specific subject is to follow a path marked out by l 
a series of signposts all pointing in many different directions but which, 
when they are all taken into account, lead unfailingly to a certain desti- 
nation; for, in the last resort, “there are not two sides to`every question.” 

All was grist that came to Acton’s mill. The key to this eclecticism 
is to be found in one of the cryptic notes preserved amongst his papers 
at Cambridge. ‘When you perceive a truth look out for the balancing 
truth.” This is surrounded by-a number of theoretical demonstrations 
of the principle in action. : “Always expect to find vice and virtue mixed 
in the character of man, strength and weakness, good and evil in their 
motives, truth and error in their opinions.” “We, never understand a 
view as long as we think it mean—that is, until we have stripped it of 
meanness. ‘The view may be sincerely held, though the man is insincere.’ 
“An opinion is not bad because the argument is bad.” Many of his 
views on concrete questions are practical applications of these principles; 
and when the totality of: his views on any particular subject is taken 
into account, the result is to modify very largely the accepted pattern of 
his thought. It is not too much to say that many of his dicta are a 
commentary on his search for “the balancing truth.” He wrote jocularly : 
of himself: “Some day, I shall say to a pupil: Read Burke, night and 
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day. He is our best political writer, and the deepest of all Whigs— 
and he will answer: Dear me! I thought he broke up the party, carried 
it over to the Tories, admired the despotism of the Bourbons, and 
trained no end of men towards Conservatism, I shall have to answer: 
So he did. Both sayings are true. Or I may say: Read Newman, he 
is by far the best writer the Church of Rome has had in England since 
the Reformation. And the pupil will come back and say: But do you 
think his arguments sound, or his religion Catholic? I shall have to 
; say: No; if you work it out, it is a school of Infidelity.” 

This same process of subtraction and addition can be applied well- 
nigh limitlessly as a corrective to many of his strong opinions—to his 
view of power, for example. Because the best known of his sayings 
stigmatises the effect of power, the conclusion has occasionally been 
drawn that he was a utopian anarchist. Nothing is more mistaken, as 
is shown by the balancing truth: “There is an inseparable union between 
liberty and authority, so that when either is dissociated from the other 
it loses its nature and changes its name; for authority is essentially an 
ethical term, which when separated from liberty is nothing but force; 
and liberty is essentially a conditional term and cannot be independent 
of law.” The same applies to his views on tolerance. The rights of 
conscience and liberty in general can rarely have found a greater 
defender. On the other hand, he makes no bones about his agreement 
with Burke: those who are intolerant are not themselves entitled to 
toleration—and this—another example of his eclecticism—in spite of 
‘the fact that he “would have hanged Mr. Burke on the same gallows 
as Robespierre”! Similarly with party government. On one side 
stands this verdict: “Debates demoralising. Hansard comes between 
Boccaccio and Brantôme,” and this, in a similar vein: “Party govern- 
ment is demoralising. A majority—that the government may be carried 
on—must be obtained. It cannot always be got fairly. Some weak 
men will be attracted by what government has to give... Not money— 
Patronage.” On the other side stands this verdict: “Party government 
most moral of all. ‘Teaches to treat the opponent to the same right 
you claim yourself.” Another and undoubtedly the supreme example 
of the eclectic cast of his mind refers to the very substance of history 
itself. As is well known, he concentrated his attention on the ethical 
behaviour of persons in authority without regard to their position. 
Nobody could have been more zealous in seeking to attribute individual 
responsibility for acts of violence or oppression, but he did not for this 
reason scorn the approach of those who urged mitigating factors. He 
was ready to learn even from those he detested and to pay his opponents 
sincere tribute. “Romantik, a phase of thought consequent on the 
Revolution . . . a discovery, a progress in science and method. This 
was the historic view of things. Judge a man by his time, the time by 
its degree of advancement and knowledge, see things 7m Werden appreciate 
stages of insight. Study the genesis of things. In the midst of what 
was transitory, conditional, there was the real new and true idea, very 
slowly elaborated.” 
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VOLTAIRE’S CORRESPONDENCE 


GOOD many ‘people look .on Voltaire as one of the few really 
A great men the world has seen, while he is regarded by others as 

the “spawn of the lowest hell,” in the delightful words of a 
recent writer. Nor is it yet possible to say just where between these 
extremes his reputation will finally rest, though it is decidedly encourag- 
ing that such violent differences of opinion are still found two and a 
half centuries after his birth: it is at least a sign that Voltaire is still a. 
lively influence. Great.as undoubtedly are these differences of opinion 
on the wider question ‘of Voltaire’s status, one part of his immense 
productivity is above controversy: his correspondence, which is univer- 
sally acclaimed as being beyond compare the world’s greatest classic 
in the. field of letter-writing. Here and there in the world’s literature 
are to be found a few such biblia abiblia, great books as it were in spite 
of themselves, the irresistible force of their vigour and beauty having 
overcome their form or subject or even both: the names of Gibbon, 
Saint-Simon, Casanova, Boswell come to mind. Far out-topping them 
all stands the mighty monument of Voltaire’s correspondence, a monu- 
ment made up of thousands of fragments, of all sizes and shapes, piled 
up almost at random day by day during sixty years. Nowhere else can 
there be found so wide and yet so intimate a representation of so long 
and so important a period of history: for Voltaire corresponded not 
only with his own kind, the poets, the writers, the thinkers of his time; 
he wrote with equal freedom and felicity to kings and queens, statesmen 
and cardinals, the humble and the oppressed, men of science and philo- 
sophers. He corresponded with practically all the notabilities of his 
own country, and also with many eminent and interesting men and 
women of Switzerland, England, the Low Countries, Scandinavia, 
Russia, Italy. 

Above all, nowhere else can the French language be found handled 
with such simplicity and vigour, directness and subtlety, vivacity and 
precision, in short, with such complete mastery and’ craftsmanship. 
Some of the set pieces, certain letters to Frederick the Great, to young 
literary aspirants, to Catherine, to Mme Du Deffand, to Vauvenargues, 
- to actors and actresses, have become anthology pieces, reprinted literally 
thousands of times; and at the other end of the scale, among the hun- 
dreds of little notes to his publisher Gabriel Cramer, returning proofs 
for press, making corrections, insisting on haste, complaining, cajoling, 
caressing, there is hardly one without some graceful turn, some elegance 
of language. 

All this is universally recognised and has been proclaimed, since long 
before Voltaire’s death. Yet there can be few literary masterpieces 
whose fate has been so wretched as that of Voltaire’s correspondence: 
its reputation has been established only because its light was so brilliant 
that it was able to pierce even the cloud of a hopelessly incomplete text 
and one which is almost inconceivably corrupt. 

Both the renown and the corruption of the correspondence began a as 
far back asin 1720, when the young Voltaire had the embarrassing 
experience of seeing spread abroad his love letters to Olympe Du Noyer, 
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published by her disreputeble mother in her Lettres historiques et galantes, 
with more regard for scandal than for accuracy. Even these callow 
productions’ established Voltaire’s reputation as a letter-writer, and by 
the time of his death in 1778 at least thirty separate pamphlets and 
books had appeared devoted exclusively to his letters; among them were 
such substantial books as the Lettres secrettes de M. de Voltaire (1765), 
the Lettres de M. de Voltaire a ses amis du parnasse (1766) and Monsieur 
de Voltaire peint par lui-même (1766). Among the similar publications 
which multiplied after the patriarch’s death one of the earliest and 
oddest is the Lettres curieuses et intéressanies de M. de Voltaire, produced 
by an anonymous and unidentified Dublin man in 1781, a book averaging 
about a dozen howlers a page. 

From the beginning many of these publications were used as weapons 
in the incessant and scurrilous campaigns waged against Voltaire. His 
letters, the vast majority of them written without thought of publication, | 
were intercepted and stolen, by both public and private hands. Judici- 
ous. juxtaposition, careful selection, an ingenious omission or addition 
here and there, provided much fun all round, while Voltaire raged 
helplessly. 

By the time of the great man’s death some hundreds of his letters 
had been published, very few of them fully and accurately; but ‘not 
until Beaumarchais projected his noble edition of Voltaire’s works was 
any conscientious effort made to provide anything like an adequate 
corpus of the correspondence. Beaumarchais proceeded with his usual 
determination and efficiency. He overcame all sorts of difficulties, of 
which the censorship was not the least, set up a special Société littéraire- 
typographique to act as the publishers, bought the distinguished Basker- 
ville’s types and plant, set up type-foundries and paper-mills in France, 
and a press at Kehl, just over the frontier in Baden. He searched for 
Voltaire’s correspondence with such success that he was able to publish 
in 1785 no fewer than 4,700 letters. This was a great achievement, 
yet a most unsatisfactory one by modern standards. Many of Voltaire’s 
correspondents were ‘still alive, many were of the greatest eminence, 
nearly all were sensitive. Innumerable suppressions and alterations 
had to be made. A happy chance has preserved for us the direct evidence 
of these procedures. Beaumarchais was able to buy some of the letters 
he printed, but most of them he had to borrow; these were consequently 
copied before being returned to their owners, the copies went to the 
editors, were ‘‘marked-up’’ for the compositors, and were eventually 
incorporated in Beaumarchais’s private papers, whence nearly 3,000 of 
these Beaumarchais-Kehl transcripts came into the present writer's 
possession. On these transcripts we can see the editorial hands of 
Condorcet and Decroix at work, toning down Voltaire’s allusions to the 
great ‘ones of the earth, modifying his irreverence, bowdlerising his 
uninhibited pen. 

Here is a typical example of the treatment Voltaire’s letters underwent. 
Among the letters in Voltaire’s own hand which Beaumarchais acquired 
we find two pages (these perticular ones are in the Bibliothéque historique 
de la ville de Paris) on which Condorcet has written “à joindre à la fin 
d'une lettre de 1733.” This note shows that these two pages had been 
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separated from the main part of the letter and that Condorcet, realising 
that the fragment must date from 1733, gave instructions for it to -be 
joined to a letter of that year. When we turn to the Kehi edition, we 
find that this has been done, and that by good judgment or a happy 
chance, it has been attached to the letter to which it actually belongs. 
However, not content with deleting substantial passages of much impor- 
tance from the main body of the letter, the editors proceeded to strike 
out practically the whole of the two-page fragment which had been so 
| fortunately reunited to the main letter. Was this done to save space? 
Not at all, for the long passage so deleted was then replaced by one 
equally long from’ another letter: and the fabrication resulting from 
this complicated manipulation has ever since been printed as Voltaire’s 
letter to Thieriot of 24th February 1733. 

At the other extreme from such gross falsifications we find evidence 
of precautions so meticulous as to be ludicrous. Thus in one letter 
Voltaire wrote: “Quoi! lorsque vous travaillez à Eudoxie, vous songez 
à ce paillard de Samson, et à cette putain de Dalila... .’’ This passage 
was faithfully transcribed, but the editors reduced the “paillard” and 
the “putain” to initials; then they reconsidered this delicate matter, so 
that when the letter appeared in print “paillard” was spelt out in full, 
while “putain,” with carefully differential solicitude, appeared as 

Apart from such matters as these, the Kehl editors naturally did their 
work in accordance with the standards of their time: they worked on 
the whole with great respect for their material, but they were above 
all concerned to produce what they considered to be a readable and’ 
vendible edition (though Beaumarchais lost several million francs all 
the same).- So they left out a large number of “uninteresting” letters. 
So, although they arranged the main body of letters chronologically (no 
other arrangement is possible in so vast and complex a correspondence), 
yet they separated out the letters containing verse, and they printed in 
several separate series the letters exchanged with Frederick, with other 
German princes, with Catherine, with miscellaneous crowned heads, 
with d’Alembert. It was thus impossible to get a coherent view of the 
correspondence as a whole. ` 

There has never yet been any independent edition of Voltaire’s 
correspondence, but most of the fifty and more collections of Voltaire’s 
works which have appeared since his death (in anything from one‘ to 
125 volumes) contain some correspondence, and a few of them have 
improved the text and added to it. Special credit is due to the editions 
prepared by Clogenson and Renouard; but it was not until 1830-1834 
that any sustained effort was made to provide an adequate edition of the 
correspondence in a single chronological sequence. In those years 
Beuchot, in twenty volumes of his edition of the works, printed about 
7,500 letters. Half-a-century later Moland, in what is still the standard 
edition of the works, devoted eighteen volumes to the correspondence, 
in the main following Beuchot, but adding 3,000 further letters. Since 
then about 4,000 more letters have been printed ïn batches here and 
there, but no further attempt has been made | to edit the correspondence 
as a whole. 
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It is all too easy for an editor to decry the efforts of his predecessors: 
yet it must be: said that in fact Voltaire’s correspondence has never yet 
been edited at all, in the modern sense of the word. Let us consider 
only one example, and that a modest one. One of the set pieces men- 
tioned above is the letter to John, Lord Hervey, in which Voltaire out- 
lines the novel plan on which he proposed to write the history of Louis 
XIV. This famous and important anthology piece appears in Moland 
(No. 1262) in a text so defective that about thirty notes are needed to 
rectify it. ‘Thus, Voltaire is made to include Bayle in a list of English 
writers and men of science: he wrote Boyle. Again, the letter opens 
with a compliment to Hervey on his appointment as lord privy seal; 
this appointment was made on 23rd April 1740 (not 1st May as stated in 
D.N.B.), that is, on 4th May, new style. Yet Moland places the letter 
at the beginning of April. Far worse examples could be cited: there 
are years in which the majority of the letters are wrongly dated, com- 
pletely falsifying the true sequence of events. 

Yet even now the worst has not been told: the Kehl edition remains 
the only collective one based in the main on the manuscripts. All the 
succeeding editions, although using some manuscripts, have been content 
almost wholly to follow each other, with the result that the correspond- 
ence is now in an appalling condition. We have seen that many of 
Voltaire’s letters were originally printed with a somewhat modified 
regard for what Voltaire actually wrote; since then the text has under- 
gone the vagaries of taste and censorship resulting from revolutions, 
restorations, and the mere efflux of time; each generation of editors has 
left its mark on the text; and as each generation has been content in 
the main to follow the preceding one the changes have cumulated. Long 
letters have been broken up, short letters have been put together and 
passed off as one, supposedly dull passages have been eliminated, con- 
necting passages have been inserted, expressions disapproved on moral 
or religious grounds (varying from generation to generation) have been 
struck out, and so on in endless sequence. The final result is well-nigh 
unbelievable. ‘The present writer has been fortunate enough to trace 
manuscripts of about three-quarters of Voltaire’s surviving correspond- 
ence; on collating these letters with the standard Moland text it has 
been found that not one, literally not one, is printed with complete 
accuracy, and that at least half of the total number contain appreciable 
defects of one kind or another. 

This situation is the more remarkable in that very many manuscripts 
of Voltaire letters have always been available. The young Arouet was 
well known while still in his teens, and Voltaire became famous in 1718, 
at the age of twenty-four, on the immense, the unique success of Œdipe. 
From that moment his correspondents began to keep his letters: they 
were widely copied and passed from hand to hand in manuscript; and 
the numerous surreptitious editions that found their way into print 
could have left no recipient of a Voltaire Jetter in doubt that he had in 
his hands a document worth preserving. Consequently by the 1880's, 
when Moland was publishing his edition, several thousand manuscripts 
of Voltaire letters were available in the Bibliothéque Nationale alone. 
Today the available manuscripts number well over ten thousand; 
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Voltaire letters have appeared for the first time in considerably over a 
thousand printed sources; and about 17,000 letters in all are known. 
Thus the number of known letters has increased by more than half 
since the latest edition; and it is remarkable that the number of corre- 
spondents has increased in the same proportion, now numbering over 
twelve hundred. ‘The preparation of a critical edition of this vast and 
incomparable treasure is now well advanced: the first few of a total of 
some seventy volumes will appear in a year or two. 

Yet this is not the end of the story. A body of seventeen thousand 
letters is perhaps enough to appease the strongest appetite. Yet there 
are lamentable gaps. It is almost certain that all Voltaire’s letters to 
Mme Du Châtelet were destroyed by Saint-Lambert; comparatively 
few of the replies to Voltaire’s letters have come down to us, so that the 
correspondence is rather lopsided; Voltaire’s early years are very thin; 
above all, only a sadly small proportion of Voltaire’s letters to English 
' correspondents is known. 

l THEODORE BESTERMAN. 


UNO AIDS BACKWARD COUNTRIES 


T is estimated that more than half the world’s people live under 

conditions of poverty, disease and ignorance, in what are euphemistic- 

ally described as under-developed areas. Their lot can only be. 
improved by the application of the knowledge, technological skill, and 
operational “know-how” of. the more advanced communities. By the 
application of these methods the undoubted latent resources of the 
economically retarded regions will be greatly expanded, to the lasting 
benefit, not of the local inhabitants alone, but of the world as a whole. 
This, no less, is the raison d’être of the Expanded Programme of Technical 
Assistance of the United Nations. Although sporadic and unco-ordinated 
attempts to provide technical help had been undertaken by the various 
Specialised Agencies since 1946, it was not until two years later that the 
Economic and Social Council recommended to the General Assembly of 
1948 that a regular, centrally-organised programme should be put in train 
within the framework of the United Nations. Accepting this principle, 
the Assembly voted the, modest sum of 288,000 dollars for the purpose, 
and instructed the Council to give “.. . further and urgent consideration 
to the whole problem of the economic c development of under-developed 
countries in all its aspects.” 

Barely was this decision taken when President Truman enunciated the 
now-famous Fourth Point in his inaugural address of January, 1949. 
This invited all like-minded countries to “ . . . pool their technological 
resources in a co-operative enterprise in which all nations work together 
through the United Nations and the Specialised Agencies wherever 
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practicable.” The President’s statement gave impetus to'the decisions 
already taken, so that by August of the same year the Economic and Social 
Council submitted a complete scheme. for an Expanded Programme of 
Technical Assistance which the Assembly later endorsed in one of its rare 
unanimous votes. 51x months later, at Lake Success, the representatives 
of 54 countries pledged the equivalent of 20,000,000 dollars to finance the 
first period of the Programme from July, 1950, to December, 1951. "Thus 
was launched what General Romulo of the Philippines (then UN Presi- 
dent) described as “ . . . one of the most constructive acts of international ~ 
statesmanship ever undertaken under the auspices of the United Nations.” 

It is a commonplace ‘of present-day international co-operative effort 
that the administration frequently fails to'match up to the importance of 
the problem. So far as the Technical Assistance Programme is con- 
cerned, the machinery is of the now familiar two-tier type, comprising an 
upper layer responsible for policy making, and a lower layer of officials 
in charge of day-to-day operations. A ‘Technical Assistance Committee 
(abbreviated to TAC in United Nations parlance), consisting of represen- 
tatives of the 18-member Economic and Social Council, fulfils the policy- 
making function and keeps the programme under review. ‘The opera- 
tional arm is the Technical Assistance Board (TAB), which comprises the 
executive heads of the United Nations, the Specialised Agencies, the 
International Bank, and Fund, This body receives and examines requests 
for aid and drafts a programme for consideration by TAC. Once the 
programme has been agreed, detailed implementation is shared by the 
Specialised Agencies, which handle relevant projects through their own 
machinery and staff. Projects which lie outside the scope of existing 
agencies become the responsibility of the United Nations itself, which 
has instituted a new department for the purpose in.the Technical Assistance 
_Administration. 

This is the set-up whick deals with the flow of requests which comes in 
from the under-developed half of the globe. A catalogue of projects so 
far approved reads like the chapter-heads of an economic geography 
text-book. In Pakistan, irrigation engineers are busy in the great canal 
area of the Punjab, giving advice on problems related to waterlogged sails. 
Further East, in Burma, technicians are working on questions of man- 
power, livestock husbandry, forestry, and malaria. Indonesia, an early 
beneficiary, first secured the services of a team of experts which drafted 
a general development programme for the whole country. Now, under 
a resident Technical Assistance Representative, the plan is being imple- 
mented in the fields of agriculture, forestry, cottage industries, handicrafts, 
labour problems, education, and nutrition. Another representative 1s 
domiciled in the Republic of Haiti, supervising studies on pond fisheries, 
basic education, co-operatives, and small industries, irrigation, and the 
control of cotton pests. In the Near East, Iraq is receiving assistance in 
problems of adult education, village crafts, farm mechanisation, livestock 
disease, malaria, and tuberculosis. 

At one point or another the projects touch virtually every aspect of 
human activity. In Yugoslavia it is a question of electric power stations; 
in El Salvador a model health demonstration centre has been set up under 
the aegis of the World Health Organisation. Experts of the Civil Aviation 
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Organisation are organising national aviation in Ethiopia; in Ecuador there 
is a campaign to encourage village self-help. Chile gets advice on 
fisheries, secondary education, and the training of teachers; Persia requires 
help in respect of her cotton, jute and silk industries. Finland has been 
assisted with credit and fiscal policies, Jordan, with agricultural economics, 
while Eire applied for the loan of experts in marsh-land reclamation. 
The. tiny British colony of St. Lucia has benefited from the advice of an 
Icelandic expert on the best use of the fumaroles, or live vents of volcanic 
steam with which the island abounds. A noted American seismologist 
' visited Turkey and Israel, selecting areas less likely to suffer earthquakes 
for the erection of dams and other large installations. 

Certain guiding principles are applied in selecting projects from the 
‘many applications received. All requests must originate in the country 
concerned, and must not be imposed from outside sources, however 
well-intentionéd. Recipient countries must undertake to organise 
appropriate machinery for canalising and utilising such technical, natural 
and financial resources as they may possess, and must normally assume 
responsibility for part of the cost. They are expected to report back on 
the successes and failures resulting from the aid received so that later, 
and comparable, assistance may benefit from the experience. On the 
other hand, it is expressly laid down that all experts must represent no 
_ sectional, political, or commercial interests, thus allaying fears that a 
foreign flag will follow the foreign engineer. 

It is perhaps to be expected that so vast a scheme as the Expanded 
Programme should run into difficulties which were largely unforseen by 
its sponsors. For example, it is proving no easy task to supply the 
necessary experts and technicians. Of all commodities in the modern 
world, technical expertise of this nature is in shortest supply: Neverthe- 
less,’ the more fortunate countries are making available far more experts 
than at one time seemed possible, with the United States, Great Britain 
and Western Europe leading the way. A pleasing feature of the position 
in this connection is the fact that no fewer than 25 countries requiring aid 
in one sphere were able last year to furnish experts-in other fields to the 
common pool. Nor is it: ‘merely a question of conscripting the necessary 
experts for despatch to the territories which require their services. This 
is frequently only the first of several obstacles. While it is comparatively 
easy for a team of experts to indicate what should be done, it is often much 
‘more difficult to persuade the local authorities to take the necessary 
decisions, particularly when these run counter to existing policies and 
customs. With over a year’s experience behind them, Technical Assis- 
tance experts who have seen service in the field are sending back reports 
which underline these difficulties. In. one country, which shall be 
nameless, a promising project for producing seed potatoes had to be 
abandoned when a drought occurred because no local official could be 
found who was qualified to make arrangements for a supply of water. 
Other reports tell of water conservancy schemes which have failed because 
corrupt officials insisted on dams being built on their own land, thus 
ensuring compensation, régardless of the fact that no appreciable water 
supply existed there. These are difficulties which can only be overcome 
by patient negotiation, in the spirit of an Economic and Social Council 
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resolution which recommended that ‘Experts should be chosen not only 
for their technical competence, but also for their sympathetic understand- 
ing of the cultural backgrounds and specific needs of the countries to be 
assisted, and for their capacity to adapt methods of work to local conditions, 
both social and material.” 

An even more intractable problem is the provision of finance for the 
Programme. The monies provided by the contributory powers (nearly 
20,000,000 dollars has been pledged for the current year) are only intended 
to serve as the Programme’s “petty cash.” Normally, the fund may 
only be drawn on to meet travelling expenses to and from location, plus 
certain small-scale items of equipment not available locally. By far the 
greater share of the cost of surveys, demonstrations, and other activities 
should be met from the internal resources of countries receiving assistance. 
This expenditure should properly be regarded as no more than priming 
for the pump. ‘Technical Assistance projects per se only provide a blue- 
print for increased productivity, leaving untouched the far more difficult 
problem of attracting the capital which alone can implement the experts’ 
recommendations. Some indication of the vast supplies of long-term 
capital which are needed can be derived from a recent FAO estimate that 
4,000,000,000 dollars annually would be needed for satisfactory develop- 
ment of the world’s cropping potentialities alone. ‘To meet this problem, 
a recent United Nations recommendation called for the establishment of 
a large fund for development purposes, It was significant, however, 
that support for this proposal came largely from countries unlikely to be 
able to contribute, while the major Western powers were inclined to be 
critical. 

In the light of the current world economic situation, the problem of 
capital procurement for development projects is likely to get more difficult. 
over the next few years. This is not to say that the Programme should 
be abandoned, or even curtailed, because its full benefits cannot be reaped 
in the near future. The Technical Assistance projects themselves (which 
cost relatively little), by bringing new ideas and techniques to bear, often 
stimulate capital-formation in the under-developed territories. - Progress, 
however slow, is none the less progress. It was well said in a recent 
United Nations report: “Progress for a disadvantaged people comes 
slowly, often imperceptibly. It is the sum of modest and continuing 
gains, a little here, a little there.” Nor should it be forgotten that the 
original emphasis of the Programme was to be on self-help rather than on 
outside help, once the initial stimulus had been given at the hands of the 
visiting expert. The aim, it has been said, is to demonstrate how the 
under-developed territory can achieve ‘‘ . . . progress through self-help 
aided by intimate expert advice.” Or, in the happy phrase. which from 
time to time illuminates pronouncements from Lake Success, ‘Technical 
Assistance should be defined as the “Transmission of know-how through 
show-how.” In a troubled world, it is fervently to be hoped that the 
resources needed to maintain this process will be forthcoming in the 
years ahead. In this way solid and lasting benefits will accrue, not only 
to the peoples immediately concerned, but to the whole human family. 


s Eric Forp. 


THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK 

NHOMAS LOVE PEACOCK, the only son of a glass merchant, 
| was born at Weymouth on October 18th, 1785. -His boyhood was 
spent chiefly at Chertsey, and from his seventh to his thirteenth 
year he was educated at a private school in Englefield Green. He was 
an apt and industrious student, took ‘instinctively to literature, and broke 

out into verse-writing, as many book-loving boys do at an early age. 
In 1808 he was employed on a man-of-war, being assistant secretary to 
Admiral Popham, but found his duttes on this “floating inferno” did not 
conduce to literary study, so gave up the appointment in less than a year. 
‘Soon after this he found employment at the East India House, but he 
was restless and could not take kindly to commercial or industrial under- 
takings. Resigning the post almost abruptly, Peacock set out ona tramp- 
ing expedition through the West Country on to Wales, and in North 
Wales he fell in love with a pretty Welsh girl, and when his finances were 
in a more settled state, he wooed and wed her. She was the “Caernarvon- 
shire nymph” whom he mentions in a letter to a friend as having “‘pleased 
. him by talking of Scipio and Hannibal and the Emperor Otho.” Evidently, 
the interest felt in this young lady was not so entirely academic as he wished 
to make out. Undoubtedly, Jane Gryffyd was much more than a Cymric 
edition of Corneléa Blimber. The marriage, in 1820, proved a long and 

happy one despite Mrs. Peacock’s delicate health. ` 


Peacock was essentially a scholar—though a non-academic one—and 
essentially a humorist.. Previous to` his marriage, he had published a 
volume of verse, ahd three of his satires and romantic novels: Headlong 
Hall (1816), Melincourt (1817), Nightmare Abbey (1818). In the year 
of his marriage he published his Four Ages of Poetry, in 1822, the most 
romantic and least satirical fiction, Maid Marian; his Arturian fantasy, 
The Misfortune of Elphin (1829), Crotchet Castle (183 1), then after a long 
interval, Gryll Grange in 1860, written when he was an old man. After 
he had married, Peacock lived in the country near Shepperton. He was‘ 
not a very sociable man, though kindly in his own household, but he was 
much attached to a few friends, such as Hobhouse (Lord Broughton) and 
the poet Shelley; and though a quick-tempered man and something of © 
a crank, was essentially lovable.. He was passionately fond of wild 
scenery, a fact obvious to readers of his fiction, where he never loses an 
opportunity of satirising landscape gardening. Peacock never plays the 
Jack-pudding like Sterne; and his shrewd wit never permits him the 
sincere aberrations of Amory. 


His acquaintance with Shelley started in 1812; and in 1813 we find 
Peacock, Shelley and Harriet living together at Edinburgh. Peacock 
introduced Shelley to Greek literature, and read Greek with him during 
the following five years. He tried to-wean the poet, moreover, from his 
vegetarian fare and monotonous round of lemonade, tea, and bread and 
butter, so dieted him for a while with well-seasoned chops. . Thus, in his 
own words, he “gave him one week of thorough enjoyment.” Shelley 
found him “an agreeable man and a good scholar .. . neither superstitious, 
ill-tempered, dogmatical or proud.” Humorous, shrewd, fastidious, with 
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something of the connoisseur, and nothing of an artist’s usual vanity, 
Peacock appreciated his wine, his books, his family, and his few friends. 
Though no label! fits him easily, he was nearer to being a humanist than 
anything else. He loved a good library, a good dinner, a pleasant garden, 
and rural walks. ‘Though an efficient business man, his enthusiasm was 
focused upon literature, and he often assisted Shelley in his affairs, and 
looked after the interest of Harriet on Shelley’s behalf, when the two had 
separated. Apart from literature, music was his only other relaxation, 
and for many years he attended the opera and wrote criticisms for the 
Globe and Examiner. He had no little of Landor’s independence and 
self-sufficiency, as well as his fiery nature. 

An interesting link between the age of Shelley and the age of Meredith 
is found in the first marriage of the Victorian novelist with the eldest 
daughter of Peacock. Meredith’s first volume of verse is dedicated to 
his father-in-law with “affectionate respects,” and the influence of Peacock 
as a writer may be traced in some of Meredith’s scenes and characteris- 
ation, such, for instance, as the interview between Sir Willoughby Patterne 
and Dr. Middleton over the old port. 

Peacock died at Halliford on January 23rd, 1866. 

With the exception of two works—/Maid Marian and The Misfortunes 
of Elphin—Peacock’s novels show an extraordinary similarity of plot, and 
the way-in which he gets his effects is the same in each. His method is 
simplicity itself, and has been rightly called “the most drastic, the most 
economical of time and trouble ever adopted by a reputable author.” 
The situation of satire and dialogue in a romantic setting is a typical and 
attractive feature of Peacock’s novels. ‘To juxtapose an ironic argument 
between Messrs. Escot and Jenkinson on the astonishing progress of 
civilisation to a moving description of Caernarvon and Meirionnydd adds 
flavour, piquancy, and an element of surprise that one comes to expect 
from Peacock. 

Peacock’s association with the literary history of the earlier years of the 
nineteenth century were many and interesting. He knew most of the 
Benthamite Radicals, and had written for many of the important reviews 
and magazines, including Bentley’s (which he helped to start), and Fraser’s. 
Byron admired his work, especially Melincourt, and his literary eclogue 
exhibits traces of Peacock’s influence. Robert Buchanan admitted frankly 
to his influence, while a modern writer like Dr. Garnett shows unmistak- 
ably the Peacock touch in his Twilight of the Gods. Frederick Locker 
and Thackeray admired his verse, and have recorded their admiration; 
while, putting aside his son-in-law’s (Meredith) appreciation and probable 
indebtedness, the majority of the best critics today are unanimous in their 
. praise of Peacock’s power. As a matter of fact, we shall find that the 
further we move from Peacock’s time, the more considerably has Peacock’s 
reputation advanced, His work is deliciously easy reading, and for this 
his style is responsible. His form, the particular fashion in which he 
chooses to regard and disregard plot, demands a sustained crispness and 
perfection of treatment which he nearly always supplies. ‘The lightness, 
chastity and strength of the language” which Shelley praised in Nightmare 
Abbey are typical of all Peacock’s novels. Almost any paragraph illus- 
trates the direct, limber end faintly ironic movement of his prose: 
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“The shuttlecock, had been some time- on the wing, struck to and 

'- fro, with unerring aim, and to all appearances would never have 

touched thé ground if Lord Curryfin had not seen, or fancied he saw, 

symptoms of fatigue on the part of his fair antagonist. He, therefore, 

instead of returning the shuttlecock, struck it upwards, caught it in 

his hand, and presented it to her, saying: ‘I give in. The victory is 

yours.’ She answered: “The victory is yours, as it always is, in 
courtesy.” ” 

Though at times such writing may appear almost too colourless and 
bloodless, this balance, poise and antithesis alone can convey the restraint 
and gravity of Peacock’s irony. In his dialogue this clear precision 
becomes more prominent, and one reads in a state of pleasant anticipation. 
‘It is characteristic that Peacock did not care for Swift, for Swift’s supreme 
satire and transcending bitterness were too disturbing for the humanist 
in Peacock. In Melincourt, one of Peacock’s least successful novels, he 
had a situation perfectly suited to Swift’s taste. The plot centres round 
a young philanthropist who has bought a baronetcy and a rotten borough 
for a mild-mannered and intelligent oran-outang. 

| With a few exceptions, Peacock was practically disregarded when at 
the height of his powers, and never received the critical meed of praise 
that was his due. The reason for this may be found in the character of 
the satirist’s work. Writing in the full flush of the,Romantic Revival, 
Peacock is far too eclectic in his tastes to catch the ear of the lover of 
romanticism. Nor did he fit in any better with the literary tendencies 
of the succeeding age; neither with the democratic ideals of the early 
Victorian era, nor the scientific tendencies of the Mid-Victorian, had he 
anything especially i in common.’ He declines to be placed. No labels 
fit him. The friend of Shelley, he mocks at romanticism. A lover of 
the classics, he is far too idiosyncratic a writer to observe the classical 
_ conventions; a writer of fiction, he flouts all those points over which the 

novelist usually expends his art; there is the roughest characterisation, 
next to no plot, scarcely any action, and no passion. As a witty contro- 
versialist he is no more likely to attract those who care for didactic writing; 
for he plays with rather than advocates opinions, and makes merry at 
everyone’s ‘expense. Life for Peacock was a pleasant holiday. where 
everything was fit food for laughter. Yet to the few who are attracted 
by the cynic’s attitude once again Peacock proves disconcerting. He is 
for ever railing at men and, women, but there ts no bitterness in his 
mockery. He is kindly enough, but an intellectual aristocrat to the core. 
“I am more afraid of deference to public clamour,” he said, “than I am of 
anything under heaven.” He loved the past for certain harmonious 
elements which he found lacking in the present. He said: “I neither 
follow in the rear, nor pursue those who go before me.” 

Briefly, this paradoxical personality, with its many contradictions, must 
be taken as an independent force in letters, and not bound over to any 
school. The one thing about Peacock that is clear, straightforward and 
indisputable, is that he was an artist in irony, who loved to depict human 
frailties from sheer high spirits. And so he made of farcical extravagance 
a fine art. He is serious about nothing save his work as an artist. As 
Friar Tuck said: “The worst thing is good enough to be laughed at, , 
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though it be good for nothing else, and the best thing, though it be good 
for something else, is good for nothing better.” It is this point that 
divides Peacock from the contemporary satirists of his day. Dickens, 
Thackeray, Disraeli, were moralists as well as satirists; humour with them 
subserved a serious purpose. Peacock is as guiltless of preaching as was 
Jane Austen. He did not laugh at the world to improve its morals, but 
merely to improve his own digestion. _ It pleased him to do so, and he 
would laugh at his best friends or himself with the same zest as he laughed 
at those whom he disliked. As stylists, Jane Austen and Peacock share 
the same precision and clarity, and both employ the same sort of irony. 
Whether or not we can establish a literary relationship between Jane 
Austen and Peacock, that between Peacock and his son-in-law, Meredith, 
is very close. Meredith owes to Peacock that particular blend of romantic 
narrative and ironic intellectual comedy which is typical of his novels. 
Meredith’s own definition of comedy is almost a summary of Peacock’s 
method. “The comic spirit conceives a definite situation for a number of 
characters and rejects all accessories in the exclusive pursuit of them and 
their speech.” ‘The epigrammatic social irony in a typical Peacockian 
sentence, such as: “He has a rotten borough, for the sake of which he 
sells his daughter, that he may continue to sell his country,” is echoed by 
Meredith in a subtler, less direct form. Peacock, however, satirises 
himself in a way that Meredith never did. Peacock has also a vein of 
direct buffoonery which Meredith was too complex a writer to attempt, 
and he does not choose the butts for his satire with the same justness or 
discrimination. However, it seems to matter very little whether Peacock’s 
irony falls on the just or the unjust. The execution and the manner are 
~ so perfect that his mark is irrelevant. 

When you have read Peacock, appreciated his style and the sureness of 
his irony, something still remains unelucidated. Unlike his own characters 
with the bottle of wine beside them, you cannot “Fill and explain.” Oddly 
enough, however, you may fairly single out his financial circumstances as 
a decisive factor in determining his purely personal quality and charm. 
Having a sufficient private income and being later in life definitely “well- 
off,” he was enabled to ignore the reading public, of whom he had the 
lowest opinion, and to mould his style and create his plots in his own 
way. Peacock is one of the aristocrats of letters, of whom there are 
unfortunately so few. He belongs to the small and select band who have 
written for their own pleasure “without either the depressing middle-class 
desire to move mountains or the anxious wish to capture markets.” He 
was interested in writing and gifted with a special perception of the 
ludicrum humani generis. Hence the unique enjoyment he can give and 
the sense of piquancy and recreation one finds on every page. Peacock 
never bores, never proselytises, and he is never nervous. His novels are 
written -with a self-sufficiency that can even be slightly annoying. He 
presumes in his readers a certain culture, a certain intelligence de la vie, 
and a sense of humour. If they lack the equipment to appreciate his 
novels, he infers that the loss is theirs. 

Unlike Sterne, Peacock takes his liberties self-confidently; it is un- 
necessary for him to “sell,” and his reader’s co-operation is of no 
importance. Knowing the world’s limitation and his own, his mantle 
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re easily, and he does not take a sacerdotal bard-like attitude to writing. 
A stylist and a wit, he merely repeats his signature; yet the result in each 
case is a minor masterpiece—a,.Headlong Hall or a Crocket Castle. He has 


his own world as much as Dickens, a fantastic place, strangely unreal, and ° 


yet strangely serious. There, characters behave with an immunity for 
which one has always longed. He reminds one rather of the great 
eighteenth-century humorists than of his contemporaries. We think of 
Congreve rather than Hood; of Sterne rather than Thackeray. Romantic, 
satirical, tender, sardonic, reactionary, liberal; he was all these and more; 


yet a cynic to outward appearance, a sensitive and affectionate man: 


- beneath the cold exterior. Let us not be misled by his ironic detachment, 
and devotion to the comic spirit; it was an artist’s pose to conceal from the 
world a proud and over-delicately responsive nature. He jested wildly, 
often as Lamb did, to conceal some inner ache. And he pays the penalty 
as a writer, for thus concealing his finer qualities asa man. But all who 
care for ironic humour, flecked with flashes of poetic feeling, will hold 
Peacock in affectionate remembrance. 
- J. B. Prick. | 


RACIAL TYPES IN GREECE 


HE publication in 1830 of Fallmerayer’s History of the Peloponnesus 
during the Middle Ages, in which it was alleged that the Hellenic 
race had radically disappeared in Europe, and that the present 
inhabitants of Greece were the descendants of Scythian Slavs, Illyrian 
Albanians, and of peoples related to the Serbs, Bulgars, Dalmatians, and 
-Moscovites, unleashed a storm of criticism from both Greeks and their 
admirers. Fallmerayer’s theory, expounded j just after the Greek war of 
liberation, which had fired the imagination of all Philhellenes by the 
exploits of the Greek insurgents, was indignantly disavowed, since it 
tended to dispel such poetic visions as the events of that period had 
conjured up. The findings of the German historian, therefore, were 
hotly contested by all those who looked forward to the resurrection of 
“the glory that was Greece,” and dreamt with Shelley ar 
“ Another Athens shall arise 
And to remoter time 
P Bequeath like sunset to the skies, 
: The splendour of its prime.’ 

Though the historical value of much of the data adduced by Fallmerayer 
may be disputed, his views on the whole cannot be rejected as altogether 
baseless. ‘Two centuries before our era, Polybius spoke of Greece as an 
empty country, and some three centuries later Plutarch stated that large 
tracts of land were absolutely deserted, and that the Spartans had become 
almost extinct. Still later we hear of the “Solitudines Avarorum” due 
to the depopulation of the European provinces of the Byzantine Empire. 
In view of the above and of the numerous invasions by barbarian tribes 
which followed from the sixth century onwards, it cannot be gainsaid 
that the racial composition of the population had not radically changed 
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from the time of Pericles. Furthermore, it may be recorded that at 
this time Isocrates declared that Hellenism was not of the race but of 
the mind, so that one may: logically infer that racial admixtures were 
taking place even when Athens was at the height of its glory. Obviously, 
the ancient Greeks did not give credence to the fetish of racial purity, a 
matter which shows their intellectual superiority over many moderns 
who hold the opposite view. ‘The ancient Greeks when they invaded the 
peninsula did not settle in an empty country. They found it already in 
possession of ‘Thracian and Illyrian tribes, and there were remnants of 
other peoples, as the ruins of Mycenae testify. 

Purity of race may be claimed by peoples living in isolation, such as 
the Esquimaux, Icelanders, and Fuegians, but hardly by other nations. 
J. A. Thompson in his treatise, What is Man? affirms that a contemporary 
nation is almost always the result of a multiple mixture of races. In 
modern times the theory of the ethnic purity of races has been rejected 
as unsound. Thus the French philosopher, Alfred Fouillée, in his 
Psychologie du Peuple Francais, ridicules the idea of the existence of a 
French race. He even denies his countrymen the right to consider 
themselves of Latin origin. Believers in the superiority of the Nordic 
race were likewise scandalised by W. I. Perry’s affirmation that the basic 
elements of our population were Mediterranean, and by G. K. Chesterton, 
who opined that England was a Roman relic, It is an exaggeration to 
consider that the ancient Greeks were a race of supermen, of an extra- 
ordinary type of physical beauty, as may be erroneously deduced by the 
numerous Greek statues to be seen in museums. The great Greek 
sculptors, like Praxiteles, saw their ideal types of beauty and copied them 
in marble from the mental picture. They did not copy visible and 
concrete forms. Such statues and busts of men known historically that 
have been unearthed cannot vie with classical sculptures, and the bust 
of Socrates is a case in point. 

Until recently it was denied by Greek scholars that as early as the end 
of the sixth century Slavs had settled in Greece, because such a document 
as the chronicle of Monemvasia, written before 932, had been ignored. 
During the Balkan wars of 1912-3 several studies appeared in Greek 
periodicals relating to this document, of which there are four versions. 
“In the year 582,” relates the chronicle, “the Avars invaded Thessaly 
and Greece, Old Epirus, Attica and Euboea. They also made an incur- 
sion into the Peloponnesus, conquered it by war, destroying and driving 
out the noble Hellenic nation, and settled in it themselves. ‘Those among 
the Greeks who succeeded in escaping from their bloodstained hands 
dispersed themselves here end there. ‘The inhabitants of Patras emigrated 
to the territory of Rhegium in Calabria, the Argives to the island called 
Orobe, and the Corinthians to the island called Aegina. ‘The Lacones 
(Spartans) too abaondoned their native soil, and at that time some sailed 
to the island of Sicily and they are still in a place called Demena. They 
call themselves Demenitee (an abbreviation of Lacedemonitae) and 
preserve their own Laconian dialect. The rest of the inhabitants found 
a place difficult of access by the seashore, built a fortified town, which 
was named Monemvasia, and lived in it with their bishop, while others, 
mainly ‘rurals, settled in nearby inaccessible places, called Tsaconia, 
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The Avars settled in the Peloponnesus and became its masters, being 
subject neither to the Emperor nor to any other until the fourth year of 
the reign of Nicephorus E (805-6), who rebuilt the towns and brought 
back the emigrants (their descendants) to their former dwellings and to . 
the ancient town of Patras. He also settled a mixed population of 
Thracians, Armenians, and peoples from various towns and places in 
Laconia.” Another version of the chronicle describes Monemvasia as 
“a small island with abrupt cliffs, lying off Laconia, high above the surface 
of the sea and rivalling with the ether, and so to say trying to reach it.” 
Monemvasia is an island and was considered as the strongest fortified 
locality in the Peloponnesus. In 1143 it was unsuccessfully besieged by 
the Normans, but in 1249 it was stormed by Villehardouin after a siege 
of three years. 

The Byzantine historian Theophanes relates that in the year 783 the 
.Empress Irene concluded a truce with the Saracens, and dispatched a 
numerous army under General Stavrakios against the Slavs. He entered 
the Peloponnesus, making many prisoners and carrying off much booty 
to Constantinople in the summer of the following year. According to 
the Emperor Porphyrogenitus, the Slavs rebelled in 805, plundered the 
dwellings’ of the Greeks, and, in collusion with the Saracens and Arabs 
of Africa, laid siege to Patras, which was saved miraculously by its patron 
saint, the Apostle Andrew. During the reigns of Theophilus (829-842) 
and of Michael III (842-867) the Slavs revolted, plundered and enslaved 
the inhabitants of the Peloponnesus. The insurrection was crushed, and 
only the tribes of the Milingi and Ezerite remained free in the neighbour-. 
hood of the Laconian marsh and near the steep slopes of the mountain 
' Pentodactilos, where they had settled, but they were forced to pay a 
yearly tribute of 60 and 300 coins respectively. Another rising of these . 
two tribes is ‘recorded, but it was subdued and a tribute of 600 coins 
imposed on both. It was later reduced to the former amount, as the 
Emperor Lecapenus feared that these tribes might join forces with ‘the 
Sclavisiani (the Bulgarians of Tsar Symeon), who had invaded the Pelo- 
ponnesus in 924-7. Yet another Bulgarian invasion is recorded to have 
taken place in 976, when Tsar Samuel captured Larissa. 

The above-mentioned events clearly show that Greece was repeatedly 
invaded, and that most of its former inhabitants had been exterminated 
and replaced by peoples of various racial origins. The place-names 
corroborate that changes occurred in the composition of the population. 
Max Vasmer, in his Die Slaven in Griechenland, enumerates 871 names of 
places in continental Greece, and 434 in the Peloponnesus of Slavonic 
origin, closely related to the Bulgarian idiom, according to him. What 
appears surprising is the survival of the Greek language after the apparent 
swamping of the Greek population. This should be attributed to the 
influence of the Greek Church, the only cultural institution existing at 
that period in those regions, and ‘which, in spite of the prevailing disorders, 
was able to maintain the activities of most of its dioceses and parishes, 
as is affirmed in a study by N. A. Bees (Beiträge zur Kirchlichen Geographie 
Griechenlands im Mittelalter, etc.). However extraordinary this occurrence 
may appear, it is not unique in the annals of the Near East. The Bulgarians 
lost their original tongue and adopted a Slav language through the oper- 
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ation of similar causes. This is confirmed by the Czech historian, F. 
` Dvornik, who in Les Slaves, Byzance et Rome states: “Grace a cette activité 
des pretres slaves formés par les disciples de Saint Methodius, la Bulgarie 
devint peu a peu un pays complétement Slave.” 

This infiltration of Bulgarian elements in the population of Greece, the 
amplitude of which may be assessed by the changed place-names of the 
country, as is ascertained by Max Vasmer, resulted in a harmonious 
co-operation of the two peoples in the Greek war of independence. 
Cyprien Robert in his Slav Provinces of Turkey writes: “The Bulgarian 
haiduks did not reappear until the noise of the Greek insurrection of 1821 
reached their caverns. Suddenly: aroused from their slumbers, they 
inundated Macedonia; whole battalions of those independent warriors 
were seen in the Morea, and it was they who by a final assault took the 
Acropolis of Athens. Botchar, one of these Slavs, who was born at 
Vodena, and had emigrated to Mount Sulion, has become famous through- 
out Greece under the Greek name of Botsaris.”  Trikoupis, in his history 
of the Greek revolution, extols the leaders of the Bulgarian cavalry and 
infantry, Hadji Christo and Hadji Stefco, who interceded with the Greek 
leaders when the latter were quarrelling, and thus prevented the outbreak 
of a civil war. Later this Hadji Christo became an aide-de-camp to 
King Otho, the first King of the Hellenes. Jean Filimon, author of an 
essay on the Greek war of independence, asserts that of the 15,000 
insurgents who rose in arms in February, 1821, some 8,000 were Serbs 
and Bulgars, and that the Greek revolutionary organisation duduxyn erarpia . 
had tens of thousands of Bulgarian associates. The close concordance in the 
ideals of the two neighbouring peoples might have resulted eventually in 
their political fusion. Such a consummation, however, was not to the liking 
of the Russian Panslavists, who set about to detach the Bulgarians from 
their allegiance to the Greek Patriarchate by forcing the Turkish authorities 
to establish a dissident and independent Bulgarian church amenable to 
their influence. They likewise kidnapped the head of the Bulgarian 
Uniate Church, which refused to conform to their biddings, and threatened 
to undermine their hold on the Orthodox Slavs of the Near East. 

G. C. Logio. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Some Srnews oF WAR 


T is now more generally realised that the cold war is real war, and is 
being waged in earnest. Lord Montgomery has lately appealed for a 
formulated Western strategy to counter the aggression. In the 
fortunes of this wer two recent events deserve rather more than a glancing 
notice; for they give an illustration of the belligerent technique which, 
though long practised and constantly exemplified, is still doggedly ignored 
by many people in the West. The first event here referred to was a 
broadcast review given by the British Foreign Secretary in London on 
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April sth last, the sense of which was reiterated by, for instance, Sir 
Hartley Shawcross and Mr. Churchill a month later (May 3rd), about 
the danger of “war.” Mr. Eden said that “the policy of the Atlantic 
Powers was being justified by events. ‘The danger of war in Europe had 
certainly receded. The increasing strength of the West had brought 
increasing confidence, and with it, the prospect that tension might be 
lowered. Already the recent Soviet moves over Germany were a sign 
of this” (Times report, April 7th). ‘This prevailing fashion of writing 
down the danger of “war” ignores the cold war. 

The second event was made known in New York on April rst last 
(Times report, April znd). An answer had then been received from 
Mr. Stalin to certain questions put to him by a group of United States 
newspaper editors. ‘Those editors, a party of fifty of them from twenty- 
one American States, had been engaged on a fact-finding tour of Western 
Europe and the Middle East, and had sent several telegrams to Mr. Stalin 
asking him if they might visit Moscow and interview him, so that they 
might make “a complete and honest report to the people of the United 
States on ‘your views concerning the international situation.” Those 
telegrams had not been answered. On March 24th, when they were in 
Rome, being by now, it seems, persuaded that they were not to be given 
a personal interview, they sent another telegram to Mr. Stalin in which 
they there and then put several naive questions to‘him. That was the 
telegram he answered. The questions and the answers were these. 
“(1) Is a third world war closer now than two or three years ago?”—No, 
itis not. (2) Would a meeting of the heads of the great Powers be useful? 
—Possibly it would be useful. (3) Do you consider the present moment 
opportune for the unification of Germany?—Yes, I do. (4) On what 
basis is co-existence of capitalism and communism possible?—Peaceful 
co-existence of capitalism and communism is quite possible if there is a 
mutual desire for co-operation, if there is a readiness to fulfil the under- 


` taken obligation, , if there is observation of the principle of equality, and 


not interference in the internal affairs of the other States.” The second 
of those events was perhaps more important than the first, because it 
helps to an understanding of the enemy’s mentality. 

Now it happens that a sense of fun is not the same thing as a sense of 
humour; and a taste for practical jokes is different from both. The 
normal Russian temperament has a large capacity for fun and practical 
jokes, sometimes in these modern times brutalised by a lack of pity and 
by a materialist insensibility to the mystic and spiritual content of life 
which is so essential a factor of true humour. It is necessary to keep in 
mind the motive of contemporary Russian policy if one is to assess the 
value or even the interest of what Mr. Stalin said to-those astonishingly 
grim editors: astonishingly, because they had had seven years’ experience 
of the Kremlin, and yet behaved as if they were ignorant of Kremlin 
mentality. It may be that their tongues were in their cheeks, and that 
they thought to give enough rope for the schemers of the Kremlin to 
hang themselves. Yet such an explanation hardly holds. This sort of 
thing has all been done before, with the like result. 

“The really interesting feature of the periodic gems Has fall from Mr. 
“Stalin’s lips is their unvarying insistence, hollow though it be, upon the 
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high moral motive:in Russian affairs. It was to be observed likewise of 
Adolf Hitler, in his turn zn expert propagandist, but not to be compared 
in quality with the masters of the Kremlin, that his appeals to the loyalty 
of his German dupes were regularly based upon his pretended high moral 
purpose. It was common ground between him and his Russian proto- 
types—for Lenin did it before Hitler—that the support appealed for was 
needed to defend their country from unjust and cruel enemies, actuated 
by motives as low as their own were high. It constitutes an unconscious 
and all the more eloquent a tribute to the sterling goodness of the human 
heart that these big bad men instinctively know that they can expect 
the allegiance of people in the mass only if those people believe them to . 
be honest and high-minced idealists. 

Just over a year ago Mr. Stalin, feeling, it is to be deduced, that another 
injection of propaganda was called for to key up his people’s confidence 
in himself, made one of his periodic pronouncements (February 16th, 
1951). He chose as the medium a series of answers, given by himself, 
to questions, specified, of course, by himself, put to him by a correspondent 
of Pravda. So determined was he that his remarks should be widely 
heard and read that he had them broadcast by the Moscow radio as well 
as printed by the Moscow newspaper. To quote at length from them 
would be unnecessary. For more than a generation we have had examples 
of this Moscow technique of bidding for loyalty on the alleged ground of 
the nation’s danger from surrounding enemies. One sentence only need 
be recalled to typify the whole. “Mor. Attlee,” said Mr. Stalin, “needs 
a lie against the Soviet Union, and it is essential for him to depict the 
peaceful policy of the Soviet Union as an aggressive one, and the aggressive 
policy of the British Government as a peaceful one, in order to mislead 
the British people and draw them by means of deceit to the new world 
war being organised by the ruling circles of the United States.” Inthe .- 
‘technique of propaganda, as practised by Hitler and Stalin to our bitter 
cost, crudity is the essential requisite of an appeal to the simple masses. ' 
The appeal must be akin to that of melodrama: the hero must be at the 
mercy of the villain, so that the indignation of the masses shall burst out 
loudly against the villain. The point is that the appeal must be to what 
is good and high-spirited in human nature, not to anything selfish or 
sordid. Lenin, Hitler and Stalin all knew this. What they did not know 
was that the simplicity of the human heart is an infallible guide to wisdom 
and intelligence, being the pure gift of God, and that if the schemers think 
to seduce it they do so at their own peril. ‘The nemesis may come soon 
or late. 

In the meantime, these schemers are aware, at any rate, that their graft 
necessitates an abuse of popular goodness rather than a gratification of 
popular greed. In conformity with that truth—well established as it has 
been in our time—Mr. Stalin’s latest performance is true to the type, the 
clue being given in his answer to question number 4 quoted above, in 
which he mechanically reiterates the rules of good behaviour, with the 
implied suggestion that he himself observes those rules. If the American 
editors, gratuitously offering to Mr. Stalin a service such as he himself 
exacted of Pravda a year before, acted with their tongues in their cheek, 
they wasted their time, fcr it is not possible to pin down Mr. Stalin to 
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statements, commitments, or principles in the interest of practical diplo- 
macy. He is not bound by his own statements. Of ideological fore- 
thought and intention there is no truth in them. In the communist 
technique, statements are a means to an end, and facts are subordinated 
to that end. The end is world revolution, the substitution of materialist 
tyranny for Christian civilisation. ‘The communists are engaged in war, 
whether it be hot, as in Korea, or cold, as in Britain, or terrorist, as in 
Malaya and Indo-China. They pursue the end, choosing the means by 
the exclusive criterion of their effectiveness. 

In Korea they talk for nearly twelve months about a cease-fire and an 
armistice, because they thereby achieve two objects: (1) a respite for 
regrouping and re-equipping their forces in North Korea, (2) an oppor- 
tunity for routine propaganda. The world’s press reports gratuitously 
what their spokesmen say. They can therefore every now and then 
accuse the Americans of this or that atrocity and the accusation will reach 
the reading public in every country in the world. They can start a cry 
about the Americans dropping diseased insects from aeroplanes (which 
is utter nonsense from the start, but`no matter) and causing a plague 
in North Korea, and the columns of the London Times promptly carry 
letters from correspondents for or against the accusations. In the 
Kremlin they thereupon pat themselves on the back. It matters not who 
wins the argument on the score of reason, commonsense, probability, 
proved fact, or truth. What matters is that the Times should be the 
instrument for quoting, repeating, and discussing the Russian allegations. 

It must always be remembered that these Russian strategists are past 
masters in the art of verbal war. They carried through a revolution, and 
have held it for more than-a generation by means largely of propaganda. 
They: ‘have the advantage that their tactic so far is destructive: and that 
is always easy work. Having subjugated Russia and half the world, they 
must destroy the still remaining foundations of civilisation, especially of 
Christian civilisation, before they can feel secure. By hook or by crook, 
by lie or by truth, by atrocity or by practical joke, they hack away at the 
Christian West. If a band of American editors ask some old questions 
which give Mr. Stalin an opportunity for hoodwinking potential dupes in 
the West or confirming dupes already bemused, he takes the opportunity 
almost automatically. If they ask permission to visit him in Moscow 
he does not even answer the request (courtesy being no more important 
to him than truth or arithmetic) because he does not intend to allow 
Westerners to mix with his own subjects at home. What is the iron 
curtain for, anyway? But if they ask a question by telegram, which can 
be answered by telegram and the answer published in every newspaper 
in the United States, Britain, France, etc., why, he answers it by giving 
a catalogue of the virtues he wants his Western dupes to believe are in- 
herent in atheist communism: item, “a mutual desire for co-operation,” 
item, “ʻa readiness to fulfil the undertaken obligation,” item, “observation 
of the principle of equality and not interference in the internal affairs of 
the other States.” 

The fact that he himself spends most of his energy interfering under- 
ground in the affairs of all non-communist States, no doubt affords him 
a fair measure of ironical satisfaction, and even amusement. Amusement, 
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indeed, has been one of the factors used in the destructive work. It can 
be enjoyed in Moscow as a means of relaxation, but it can also be turned 
to objective use. ‘There is nothing new in the technique so far as Moscow 
is concerned. From the very first moment when their emissaries obtained 
a foothold in our midst they have used the weapon of mocking derision 
to supplement those of open enmity and secret intrigue. That first 
emissary who on the eve of his departure for London declared that in 
London he would help on the destruction of the British Empire, and who 
played a practical joke by going to the Amusement Park of the Wembley 
Exhibition instead of taking his place as the chief Russian delegate on 
the opening day of the London Conference of 1924; that other Russian ' 
delegate who turned up to the same conference seven weeks after it 
started; such jokes were part of a deliberate policy. The 1924 conference 
was theoretically aimed at negotiating a practical modus vivendi between 
communist Russia and capitalist Britain. There is something grim in 
the jest whereby Mr. Stalin in 1952—a whole generation later—can keep 
the same old ball rolling by answering the same old question put this time 
by American editors about the basis on which communism and capitalism 
can co-exist. 

Mixed buffoonery and destructive opportunism have been a keynote 
of Russian policy.towards the West for more than a quarter of a century. 
In 1926, for instance, there occurred that general strike in Britain which 
caused such satisfaction in Moscow that Mr. Bukharin, the clown-in- 
chief of the bolshevik circus, made a speech. “Mighty masses,” he 
declared, “are marching under the Soviet star under the banner of com- 
munism. During the great English strike—we can and dare assert this 
—our party has shown itself in the forefront.” Only another twelve 
months passed before there took place that raid by Scotland Yard on the 
offices in London of the Russian “trade” organisation called Arcos, which 
led to the breaking off of diplomatic relations between the two countries; 
for the chief trade carried on by that organisation was not industrial, 
but political, and revolutionary. The tale has never varied. In 1952 
Mr. Stalin can be solemnly asked (for publication) whether a third world 
war—this time between Russia and the West—is nearer, or whether a 
conference would be usezul. It seems odd that the West should go on 
giving Mr. Stalin such opportunities for saying something he would like 
to say with an eye on Western listeners, for propaganda is the breath of 
his nostrils. 

Mr. Eden now diagnoses that the danger of war (by which he means 
hot war) is “receding.” Why should it not recede? The danger can ebb 
or flow at Mr. Stalin’s exclusive whim. Russia leads the world a dance. 
From her point of view, she has already captured half the world, has not, 
and probably never had, any intention of engaging in a third (hot) world 
war, though without doubt she welcomes the contributory process of 
financial self-destruction engaged in by the Western Powers in the form 
of an almost fantastic rearmament. Mr. Stalin is well aware that the 
West will never wage aggressive hot war upon his lands, no matter how 
far they rearm. He therefore holds the complete initiative in his own 
grasp. There will be no “war,” if he so choose. From his point of view 
the money wasted by the Western countries on rearmament merely 
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damages those.. countries, and afflicts them with the sort of penury and 
adversity it is his own purpose to produce. The evil party normally 
holds the initiative, seeking whom he may destroy. But it is an mony 
temporary advantage. 

WARFARE BY GERMS? 

Out of the welter of confused controversy launched upon the world. 
in 1952 by the stale propaganda of Mr. Stalin arid by the new propaganda 
of the communist delegation at the Panmunjom conference, there enierged 
however, as it were by accident, a certain trend of thought that gave 
useful exercise to the jaded minds of our harassed generation. The 
correspondence published in The Times. during March and April of this 
year raised an interesting issue. In The Times of March 22nd a letter 
was published from Sir Lewis Casson, prompted by a leading article in 
that newspaper of two days before, asking this pertinent question: “Would 
some recognised moral authority please explain to us in simple language 
why, if the ‘deliberate spreading of disease’ is so abhorrent to the Western 
nations that they could not consider ‘so vile a method of warfare,’ we are 
expected to consider indiscriminate incendiary and atom bombing as 
legitimate?” He added: ‘We would like to know the actual moral difference 
between the infliction of death on a civilian by typhus and by burning?” 
The moral issue was neatly epitomised in a further letter (Times, April 
12th) from the Rev. O. Fielding Clarke, who asked: “Are there any 
methods of warfare already employed or successfully experimented with 
which would prohibit a Christian from reciting officially issued prayers 
for victory?” 

Thereby is raised one of the cardinal issues of our time. In the past 
forty years we have experienced war in almost every degree of its essential 
atrocity. In 1914 the first impact was of what we call “conventional” 
weapons, the epithet being now used exclusively to distinguish such old- 
fashioned devilments as guns and bayonets, whose effect is localised on 
individual soldiers on a battlefield, from such new devilments as atomic 
weapons which are capable of wiping out whole towns, men, women, and 
children, civilians and military, in one impartial holocaust., Bombs of 
the T.N.T. and incendiary type have by now graduated as conventional 
weapons, though they differ from the old conventional weapons in not 
being confined to use on the battlefield, and though they differ from their 
. atomic successors only in scope and range. Is germ-warfare essentially 
new, or generically different from any other method of warfare? If a 
diseased insect, whether by design or by accident, gives you typhus, is 
the result worse than is produced by a bomb which, even without scratch- ` 
ing a.limb, shatters your nerves for the rest of your life, and may—in 
thousands of existing cases actually has—afflicted you with the several 
nervous diseases which in the due course do affect your limbs? Arthritis, 
for example? At this time the world contains hundreds of thousands of 
incurably diseased people dragging out their broken lives in pain and 
misery, their predicament being the direct result of “conventional” 
warfare, 

_ No more repellant nonsense can be talked than this attempted moral 
differentiation between one weapon of war and another. Between the 
two world wars we had diplomatic conferences on the highest level (as 
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the present jargon would put it) about the ‘“humanisation” of war. Man 
is sometimes foolish from some defect of the brain, or from other causes 
over which he has no control, and for which therefore he cannot be 
blamed. But need he be gratuitously, perversely, idiotic with his eyes 
open? ‘Those astonishing diplomatic initiatives of the *twenties about 
humanising a submarine establish perhaps the limit beyond which the 
ingenuity of human perversity cannot go. A submarine is an instrument 
of naval warfare designed to approach a ship unseen and sink it. Can 
such a proceeding be “humanised”? Of course not. A submarine can 
be humanised only by being abolished. War can be humanised only by 
being abolished. To argue, quibble and drivel about the relative re- 
spectability in moral content of one weapon of war and another is to 
wallow in the foolishness that war normally produces in the minds of 
men. Even at this day, it appears, when the catastrophic first half of 
the century has run its course, and we are well away in the incalculable 
second half, we have not learnt that in these moral questions there is no 
scope for compromise. it is one thing or the other: either we go to war 
or we do not go to war. If we go to war there is no limit to the horror we 
let loose, no distinction of a moral kind between the use of one weapon 
or another. What we conventionally regard as the “clean” fighting 
which rams a bayonet through a soldier’s belly is no cleaner and makes 
no more sense than any other form of physical war. Bayonets, bullets, 
bombs or bugs: they are all the same in the moral assessment of their 
use for war. | 

The only moral interest that attaches to them is the effect that may 
be produced in the crescendo of effectiveness in their common purpose. 
Alfred Nobel proved to be wrong when, in his experiments with nitro- 
glycerine, he imagined that by making war more horrible, you made it 
less likely to occur. Others have repeated his mistake. But the mistake 
is only relative. Though so far the calculation has not justified itself, 
time no doubt will bring the belated justification and peace will fall upon 
us. The surprising thing in the meantime is the amount of suffering that 
human nature can take. High explosives such as Nobel prepared the way 
for, were not enough to excite the reaction; their transmission through the 
air by rocket, quicker than sound, from continent to continent, was in its 
turn not enough; but atomic explosiveness may well prove to be the last 
straw, enough to prove Nobel after all to have been a true prophet. For 
there is a difference in kind between atomic explosiveness and anything 
that has yet graduated as conventional in the usages of war. In its 
extremest range, T.N.T. is yet localised in potentiality. By contrast, 
when accursed science—eccursed only because it has failed to subordinate 
its projects to the laws oz God—discovers and taps-the central source of 
energy in a world created by God, then a prospect is opened which, if 
it does not deter mankind from war, will destroy mankind. Such is the 
literal fact, not the peroration of oratory. Hence it is that those who have 
been wrong before in their too generous estimate of man’s effective 
intelligence, are now consoled to contemplate the automatic safeguard 
afforded by nature against any further extension of man’s folly. God, 
after all, is in charge of His creation. Only He can know when and how 
the world is to come to an end. The end cannot be produced, against 
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God’s will and intention, by man’s folly. Therefore the discovery and 
exploitation of atomic energy will have, among its other effects, the 
abolition of war from the habits of men. Such, at any rate, is the argu- 
ment of a normally healthy intelligence. Such is the comfort that is 
vouchsafed to those truly wise people, who, using the unsullied intelligence 
given them by God, firmly believe that all in the end is well, and who in 
this present instance can detect the very process of salvation: the process 
namely whereby evil in the end,destroys itself.” : 
po? _ GEORGE GLASGÓW. 
May 11th, 1952. 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S LETTERS 


Energy, self-confidence, and profusion were leading characteristics of the 
first President Roosevelt, who made so great a noise in the world half-a century 
ago that no one could have imagined his being eclipsed by a younger member 
of his family. Many of his letters were printed soon after his death. These 
two volumes are the first of a full edition which may need`ten for completion. ` 
The material is almost overwhelming. The central collection, in Washington, 
contains about 100,000 papers. Roosevelt calculated that during his Errpideney 
he had dictated not less than 150,000 letters. 

Here to begin with are the letters of thirty years, from his tenth year until 
1g00 when he was elected Vice-President of the Republic. Boy and man he 
is the same person—affectionate, ebullient, dogmatic and combative. His 
domestic affections were warm and unchanging. Entering New York affairs 
in his early twenties, he was a politician of a new type, loathing the party 
machines, though never averse from making use of them. His advance was 
rapid: member of the New York State Legislature, Civil Service Commissioner, 
head of the New York police, and then Governor of his State. His work as 
Governor earned the implacable enmity of the bosses. They conspired to 
secure his nomination for the Vice-Presidency, his friends urged him to refuse,. 
but Roosevelt believed in his star and saw no reason why any post should be 
dangerous for an able man, particularly when, as in his case, a party convention 
had chosen him by acclamation. Two years earlier he had found it impossible 
to keep out of the Spanish war. His colonelcy of the Roughriders in Cuba 
had made him a popular hero. The early Roosevelt was an unashamed 
militarist. When President Cleveland challenged Britain over the Venezuelan 
boundary Roosevelt believed that the American people needed a war, a military 
purge, and that the war with England had better come then! Four years later 
he admitted his blundering and there is no little irony.in the fact that this 
pro-Boer was convinced by the world situation at the time of the South 
African war that the British system was valuable and necessary. 

These letters make a complete self-revelation. Roosevelt was a, man of 
incessant activity, of manifold personal and intellectual interests. He drove 
ahead without the smallest misgivings, confident of his own rightness, certain 
that in office he had been faithful to his ideal, He had a passion for good 
government as he saw it, and would affirm that he had kept faith with his 
ideal. He had a passion for clean government and called himself a reformer. 
Yet the men and women who, throughout the early hard period of struggle 
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` against public corruption, bore the heat and burden aroused his fiercest scorn. 
There is something ludicrous in the repeated denunciation of such citizens 
as E. L. Godkin, Carl Schurz, and O. G. Villard as the lowest of the low. 
This huge collection provides a striking illustration of the ever-growing 
problem confronting the historian. Although the editor explains that he has 
striven to eliminate the trivial, all kinds of notes and jottings are included. 
The family letters are without number, and the fetich of chronology causes 
them continually to break the flow of the public chronicle. Obviously, as in 
the case of Roosevelt’s letters to his children publishéd long ago, they furnish 
material for a good separate selection. The stages of the career are clearly 
marked, but each section here begins without a line of introduction. The 
two volumes contain 1500 pages and weigh 54 pounds, In such facts there 
ig a plain warning. . 
S. K. RATCLIFFE. 


The Letters of Theodore Roosevelt. Selected and Edited by Elting E. Morison. 
Vols. z and 2. Oxford, Cumberlege. 130s. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY AND GREAT BRITAIN 


Alfred Francis Pribram was an outstanding figure among the diplomatic 
historians of the inter-war period. A kindly, shrewd, and tolerant scholar, he 
found in British and Austrian foreign policies the main interest of his long 
career, Nazi persecution brought him to London, his birthplace, after the 
1938 Anschluss, and he finished his last book in 1940, at the age of 81. Itisa 
contribution to the completion of the earlier history of Anglo-Austrian relations 
which he published between 1907 and 1913, and which took the story down to 
1815. In spite of obvious practical difficulties which made impossible any 
prolonged investigation of new material, he gives us a lucid and useful summary 
of Angio-Austrian relations: between 1908 and 1914, and the long introductory 
chapter, which sketches those relations between 1200 and 1908, is at least a 
reminder to professional historians or academic fields that remain unconquered. 
The book was well worth publishing, in spite of the lapse of years since its 
completion. ; 

If there was no failing in mental power in Pribram’s last years, there was 
perhaps a certain paralysis of judgment, and he disposes of the War-Guilt 
question by ignoring it as far as possible. He was as objective as any historian 
can reasonably be expected to be; but it was,the characteristic impartiality of 
the nineteen-twenties, and of an elderly, civilised man who could accept the 
existence of a post-war world without welcoming it, and without deluding his 
memory with wartime passions. ‘There is a danger in such circumstances ‘that 
the historian will be betraved by his own fairmindedness: he will remember the 
pre-war politicians as worried, normal, well-intentioned figures in a familiar 
world, and never quite comprehend the psychological and emotional conditions 
which led the same men to bring that world to catastrophe. The book suffers 
in some measure from this disability. ‘There comes a point when the familiar 
figures become strangers, acting outside the characters that the author has 
given them, and we have a record rather than an explanation of action. The 
series of character studies of the leading figures in both countries which Pribram 
gives in Chapter Two is generally sympathetic, and stresses the moderation and 
peaceful inclinations of both groups of leaders. Neither country wished te 
quarrel with the other. Relations were cool during the Bosnian crisis, though 
rather because of British irritation at what was considered to be the unneces- 
sarily provocative conduc: of Aehrenthal than because of any sympathy for 
Serbia. But friendly contacts were soon re-established, and they continued 
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until the Serajevo assassination. Neither,Berchtold nor Francis Joseph was a 
warmonger. ‘The emperor’s aim was “‘the maintenance of peace in so far as 
this was consonant with his own and the Empire’s honour,” and Berchtold, too, 
“would have greatly preferred not to go to war.” What Grey and even, at one 
point, the Germans could not understand, was why these cautious, rather dis- 
illusioned men should have preferred in the last phase the certainty and the 
awful risks of a general war to the near certainty of a peaceful domination of 
Serbia; and Pribram, too, although he tells us very clearly how, seems unable 
or unwilling to explain why it happened that way. Grey, for want of a better 
explanation, had to consider them the tools of German militarism. Pribram’s 
book is, however, a welcome addition to pre-war diplomatic history; as editor 
of the eight volumes of Austrian documents on pre-war diplomacy, he is able 
to give us, among other things, as excellent selection of the relevant and signifi- 
cant detail of that vast work. The opening pages offer some wise comments 
on the long and, on the whole, amicable relations of the two countries since the 
thirteenth century, although he will not accept the term “traditional friendship.” 
“Friendship between man and man—yes; sympathy between peoples—yes; 
but friendship between States—never!”’ 

an Proressor W. N. MEDLICcOoTT. 

Austria-Hungary and Great Britain 1908-1914. By Alfred Francis Pribram. Trans- 
lated by Ian F. D. Morrow. Cumberlege, 1951. - ; 


THE YOUTHFUL QUEEN VICTORIA 


Various epithets have been attached at various times to the long-lived Queen 
whose greatness is not now in dispute. Victoria has been called “good,” 
“obstinate,” “shrewd,” “sentimental,” “alarming.” One age praised her 
morality, because it became her better than her crown; another derided it ` 
because it was also the code of those Middle Classes whom, by some intuition 
of affinity, she understood so well. It has remained for her later biographers 
to perceive in her a certain enigmatic quality, almost an element of mystery., 
This quality is well brought out by Miss Dormer Creston in her new book,* 
a far-ranging and closely-packed survey covering the first twenty years of 
Victoria’s life. They were the formative years. Though under the hand of 
the Prince Consort the tempo and the volume of the leit-motif might alter, the 
key was the original key all through. The sub-title, A Discursive Narrative, 
prepares the reader for something similar to earlier and justly-admired works 
from the same pen. We feel as if we were watching a deft hand moving a 
weaver’s shuttle to and fro across the widest web that the loom can be made 
to accommodate. The resulting tapestry is full of tufts and flecks of colour, 
now subtle, now simple; but if we stand back from it, we realise that each has 
its peculiar contribution to make to one grand design. Seldom has the develop- 
ment of a royal character been so intently studied, or so vividly portrayed. 

To understand the inherited trends implicit in the young Victoria it is clearly 
desirable to contemplate her parents, both before and after their marriage. 
This is her father, as Miss Creston sees him: “The Duke had a strong-hewn’ 
but fleshy face: in his portraits the spring of his nose and his black, relentless 
eyes are suggestive of a bird of prey. ... Here is a man of grim stuff, dogmatic, 
pompous, implacable, respectable, dignified, rigid.” Equally happy is the 
picture of the Duchess of Kent: “‘a rich, feminine figure that filled the eyes and 
the senses;”’ but when the mind behind that buxom, smiling face has to be 
analysed, even so expert an analyst is fain to admit defeat, and the Duchess’s 
character is found tobe “as bewildering, as full of discrepancies” as the Duke’s. 
Some people might say, “even more bewildering,” for in him the discrepancies 
were static, while in her case, her child having cleft her heart in twain, she 
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actually did what Hamlet exhorted his mother to do: she threw away the worser 
part of it and lived the purer with the other half. Using the same technique, 
Miss Creston tells the story of Melbourne’s tragic marriage in order to emphasise 
the poignant quality of his tenderness towards his youthful sovereign, and gives 
us incidentally a flashlight glimpse of the Prime Minister at the age of fifty- 
eight, with a face that “immediately charmed by its sensitivity and cosiness.” 
She puts the lamentable scandal of Lady Flora Hastings in its true perspective 
by opening the narrative, not at the point when the unfortunate lady’s figure 
began to alter so ambiguously, but at the time when she joined the household . 
of the Duchess of Kent, and so encountered the two protagonists of the tragedy 
that came later—the Baroness Lehzen and Sir John Conroy. . 

The Kensington Palace of the earlier Georges shimmers like a mirage beyond 
the Palace where Victoria was born, where she spent her uneasy childhood, 
and where her destiny, in the persons of the Marquis of Conyngham and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, called her to be Queen. Her profile looks more 
blond, more inscrutable than ever when it is set against the bust of the negro 
slave in many-coloured marbles with its black face, full of awareness, raised 
alertly as if perpetually listening for some summons; and when it came it did 
not find her unprepared. Re-examined through the lens of a highly original 
and selective mind, many things not hitherto fully understood are here seen 
with a new precision; but there is also some completely fresh material of real 
interest derived from unpublished letters and diaries, and also from that 
occasionally doubtful, yet never-to-be-neglected source, oral tradition. 

DoroTHy MARGARET STUART. - 


The Youthful Queen Victaria: a discursive Narrative. By Dormer Creston. Mac- 
millan, 30s. : 


THACKERAY’S DAUGHTER 


_ To those who, like myself, had a twilight glimpse of that delightful coterie 
at Freshwater Bay, the Tennysons et Farringford, the Honourable Arthur D. 
Elliott at Dimbola, and Lady Ritchie at The Porch, these reminiscences lend 
an extra interest. They are vivid pictures of the women and men who graced 
the literary society of the late nineteenth century and the beginning of the 
twentieth. The charming, elusive personality of Thackeray’s daughter sparkles 
throughout these letters, for from her Irish mother she inherited charm, and 
from her father keen, intellectual gitts. 

Born the year that Queen Victoria ascended the throne, Lady Ritchie lived 
on till 1919. Thus she remembered seeing the second funeral of Napoleon 
passing through the Champs Elysées in 1840, and knew the horrors of modern 
bombing in the First Great War. Of her marriage at the age of forty to her 
cousin Richmond Ritchie, she writes, “happiness has come like a sort of miracle.” 
The vividness of her descriptions are given with a sense of wit and fun. “We 
had a poetess to teach us,” she writes; “a signora with a magnificent husband 
in plaid trousers, to whom I am sure she must have written many poems.” 
The picture of Georges Sand is not flattering. She was pointed out to Anny 
Ritchie at the Opera. “Look! and there in a box was a lady with coal black 
hair and a hard red face and a light black silk dress and a cameo brooch.” In 
a few words she has drawn her subject. Of Browning she writes: “A dark 
short man, slightly but nervously built with a frank open face, long hair streaked 
with grey, and a large mouth which opens widely when he speaks.” She 
described a, visit to Mrs. Cameron, whose photography was the work of an 
artist. “I remember a strange apperition in a flowing velvet dress, although 
it was summer time, cordially welcoming us to a fine house and some belated 
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meal when the attendant butler was addressed as ‘man.’ .. . When we left she 
canie with us bareheaded with trailing draperies part of the way to the station, 
as.her kind habit was.” Then the picture of the presentation of the clock to 
Carlyle on his eightieth birthday, and the sad question he put to the little 
deputation who had wished to honour him: “Eh, what have I got to do with 
Time any more?” creating a fiasco as it did of the small ceremony. Although 
in practical matters she may have been delightfully vague, Lady Ritchie possessed 
a genius for penetrating to the very heart of persons and places. It is through. 
her discerning eye we are shown the rich pageant that passed through her long 


‘life: Charlotte Bronte, the Dickens family, the Kingsleys, George Eliot, 


' Ruskin, the Tennysons, and many more. Robert Louis Stevenson, re~-introduc- 


ing himself, asks, “Do you remember a lean youth who used to hang dimly 
around Leslie Stephen? I am that—.” And then in praise of her work he 
tells her: “All your craft is magic and mystery in my matter-of-fact eyes.” 
These letters and reminiscences will make readers discover afresh her novels, 


and what would please her more? As she herself wrote: “The author perhaps `> 


writes . . . in a language of which the full significance is scarcely known even to 
himself. Only in the great unknown world which he addresses there surely 
is the friend of friends who understands.” In this almost mystical vagueness 
lies the charm which drew friends to her as by an invisible chord. This book 
is a refreshment to the spirit. 
THEODORA ROSCOE. 
Thackeray’s Daughter. Some Reminiscences of Anne Thackeray Ritchie. Compiled 


by Hester Thackeray Fuller and Violet Hammersley. Introduction by Sir Desmond 
MacCarthy. Euphorion Books, ras. 6d. 


REVELATIONS OF A JAPANESE DIPLOMATIST 


Could Japan have been restrained from the attack on the West in 1941? 
Could Great Britain have played a valuable part in the curious negotiations 
in Washington that petered out in Pearl Harbour on 7th December? An 
astonishing answer, that becomes less astonishing because of its source, is 
now given to both questions by a gifted young Japanese diplomatist, Toshikazu 
Kase. In London Mr. Kase was on terms of close understanding with many 
influential people: at his departure, late in 1940, Mr. Garvin, Sir Roderick 
Jones and other editors and authors presented an inscribed piece of silver 
plate. In Tokyo he was shown “time and again” important dispatches, in 
the original, by the U.S. Ambassador, Mr. Joseph Grew, to whom the book 
is dedicated “in appreciation of our old friendship.” He often risked his 
life; after the outbreak of hostilities in 1941, by carrying gifts to the interned 
British and U.S. ambassadors. In Moscow he was hugged at the railway 
station by Generalissimo Stalin, who had celebrated till a late hour the signing 
of the Japanese pact in April 1941, two months before Hitler destroyed the 
dream of a “powerful alignment of Germany, Italy, Russia and Japan.” In 
June the combination vanished “like a bubble.” 

What is the major warning in the volume? I think it is concentrated in the 
plain recital of the fact that the all-powerful Army robbed the Foreign Office 
of the embassies in Germany, the Soviet Union and Manchukuo, and the 
Navy helped itself to the crumb the remaining headship of the diplomatic 
mission to the United States. Says Mr. Kase, “‘With all due respect for their 
patriotism, I wonder if these warrior-diplomats—the word itself is incongruous 
—would not have done better in barracks or on board ship.” There is notice 
here in plenty, for the present time. I wonder if it will'be heeded. The 
Army was in all negotiations. The Foreign Office had to struggle hard to 
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retain any sense and moderation in the voice speaking for Japan. Germany: 
seemed to be winning’ even late in 1941, and Premier Konoye had to “buy” 
off” the Army by agreeing to send troops to French Indo-China. At once’ 
America froze Japanese assets in the U.S.A., and on the same day, 26th July, 
MacArthur established his GHQ in Manila. On 6th September, despite the 
Emperor’s coldness, the Supreme Council decided that if the negotiations 
with the U.S.A. did not succeed by October, Japan would fight: Since by 
that time both intelligence services had broken the opposite side’s top .secret 
codes, doubtless the talks in Washington were rather comical. On 6th 
September, Grew welcomed the proposal for a meeting by Konoye with 
Roosevelt, and the President said he preferred Alaska to Honolulu.. Why 
did Roosevelt change the whole plan on 2nd October? War, Mr. Kase shows, 
was certain after Cordell Hull’s note of 26th November with its ten demands, 
brusque after the hitherto delicately toned negotiations. Mr. Kase quotes 
American authorities to suggest that Roosevelt “tried to force the Japanese 
Supreme Command to strike the first blow so that American public opinion 
would support a war with the Axis Powers. The question was how we should 
manceuvre them (the Japanese) into the position of firing the first shot.” Sir 
Robert Craigie sympathised earlier with Mr. Kase’s theme that “the triangular 
collaboration of Japan, Great Britain and the U.S.A., the three major naval 
powers, was the key to the establishment of an enduring peace. Sir Robert, 
the able British ambassador to Japan, for whom I have an abiding admiration, 
readily concurred in my view, and we tried to awaken the British government 
to the situation. However, his plea that his Government should take an 

active part in the negotiations unexpectedly met a sharp rebuff. Sir Robert 
was rather bluntly told to keep silence since the negotiations were in the best 
hands, which knew what was best to do.” 

There are fascinating pages and pages of dramatic, breath-taking disclosures 
of the plots for peace, of the secret meetings on horse-back to end the war, 
details of Japan’s appalling losses at sea, of the “Hitlerian” size of lies told 
to the Cabinet and- Emperor by the soldiers. There is superb, Euripides 
quality, beauty in the description of the scene when Shigemitsu and Kase 
went to surrender in the U.S. cruiser Missouri. But the book, vital for all 
historians, contains a phrase of genius when Mr. Kase says simply, “We 
should now abandon the habit of dividing the world arbitrarily into ‘the. con- 
tending camps of ‘we’ and ‘they.’ Neither should the counter-array of the. 
Occident against the Orient be countenanced nor the alignment of the victori- 
ous powers against the defeated nations.” He warns forcefully: the atomic 


era must make us think of other methods. GEORGE BILAINKIN. 
T. Kase Eclipse of the Rising Sun. Jonathan Cape. 18s. 
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: | The Scandinavian Book. Compiled and edited by P. E. D. Tennant, formerly 

. Lecturer in Scandinavian Studies at Cambridge (William Hodge, 153.) is 
described as “a travelling companion for visitors.” That it is, but it should also 
appeal to readers who already know the northern lands, and to others who love 
to learn about foreign lands, they will never see. There is nothing of .the 
guide-book about it. What the edito. provides, in addition to his own brief 
contributions, is a series of studies on the peoples, the deities, the Vikings, the 
Runes, manners, baths, food and drink, fauna and flora, games and sports, seen 
through the eyes of historians such as "Mallet, travellers like Lord Dufferin, 
and anthropologists. Students of folk-lore will be particularly interested in the 
strange legends and-superstitions. The main value of this useful“work js ‘that 
it brings together a mass cf information from literary sources beydfhd the reach: 
of the general reader. It would have been better still for one orstwo maps. >- 


